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The  history  of  the  poliucal  intrigues  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  has  neen  more  fully  recorded,  and  was  more  speedily 
brought  to  light,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  period.  Thi^ 
as  it  has  been  very  fortunate  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  events  which  influenced  those  intrigues^  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
character  of  some  among  the  distinguished  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  at  that  time. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  agitations  which  succeeded  the  Revo¬ 
lution  had  given  a  stronger  impulse  to  the  faculties  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  were  engaged  in  them ;  or  whether  this  happen^  to 
be  one  of  the  periods  in  the  phases  of  national  genius  when  it 
shone  forth  in  its  fullest  splendour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  great  cause  of  our  ample  knowledge  of  the  events  of  those 
days  is  to  be  found  in  the  talents  and  tempers  of  such  charac¬ 
ters  as  Swift  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

We  name  these  two  as  the  most  distinguished  among  those 
vho  gave  to  the  world  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  which 
they  were  concerned,  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us ;  for  if  we  were  to  mention  Burnett,  and  all  the 
other  party  writers  of  those  days,  we  should  never  have  done. 
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There  was  scarcely  one  among  the  statesmen  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time,  who  did  not  leave  some  writing  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  period,  and  these  have  now  been  for  the  most  part  given  to 
the  public.  Whether  the  mulUplicity  of  these  memorials  be  the 
cause  of  our  regarding  many  of  the  transactions  which  they  re> 
cord,  as  the  most  interesting  in  our  national  history,  or  be  the 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  these  transactions,  is  now  of 
very  little  consequence.  The  effect  in  our  times  is  the  same — 
the  spell  has  wTOught  upon  us — and  we  ^eld  ourselves  to  the 
perusal  of  all  that  concerns  “  the  Wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign” 
with  a  kind  of  enjoyment  so  habitual,  that  it  is  scarcely  dimi- 
nished  by  the  change  in  the  national  taste,  which  has  perhaps 
very  wisely  made  us  look  to  something  higher  than  the  litera- 
ture  and  politics  of  those  days  as  models  for  our  imitation. 

The  great  fault  of  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  all  the  distinguished 
authors  now  alluded  to  is,  that  they  are  poisoned  with  the  venom 
of  party.  For  amusement,  this  is  very  well ;  and  it  is  only  in 
those  which  were  written  with  the  view  of  being  published  that 
we  can  at  all  blame  it.  But  it  is  different  with  those  who  write 
now  of  what  passed  so  long  ago.  The  intrigues  and  squabbles 

politicians  who  lived  some  hundred  years  since,  may  now  be 
narrated  with  candour  and  impartiality ;  and  though  we  have 
not  out-lived  the  party  appellations  of  Whig  and  Tory,  the  dis- 
tinctions  in  political  principle  which  they  then  designated  have 
by  this  time  been  so  much  obliterated,  that  the  partisan  of  ei¬ 
ther,  in  the  present  day,  might  deal  impartially  with  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  th<»e  who  served  Queen  Anne,  without  doing  much 
violence  to  his  political  ojunions,  or  the  events  of  our  own  time. 
Mr.  Coxe  has  not  done  so.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  he  writes  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Whigs,  and 
a  relentless  enemy  of  the  Jacobites  as  well  as  of  the  Tones. 

The  interval  which  he  has  allowed  to  intervene  between  tl)e 
publication  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  the  concluding  one,  which  is  now  before  us,  ha.<i 
been  rtry  favourable  for  the  gratiheation  of  his  prejudices  in 
favour  01  the  Whigs.  In  our  notice  of  the  two  first  volumes, 
we  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  he  always  wislied  to  represent 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  less  of  a  Tory,  and  more  of  a 
Whig  than  he  really  was.  But  from  tlie  contents  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  no  one  who  was  not  acquainted  with  his  previous 
history,  could  think  otherwise  of  Marlliorough  than  as  the  most 
true,  zealous,  and  consistent  Whig  of  the  whole  party.  As  to 
the  Tories,  Mr.  Coxe  has  no  mercy  for  them ;  and  if  his  hos¬ 
tility  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  him  confound  tlietn  with  the 
Jacobites  and  enemies  to  the  Protestant  succession,  it  has  made 
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him  describe  them  throughout  as  distracting  the  councils  of  the 
Queen  by  their  intrigues,  and  constantly  opposing  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation.  Though  the  most  splendid  period  in  the 
military  and  political  life  of  Marlborough  was  that  in  which  he 
co-operated  with  the  moderate  Tory  administration,  yet  Mr. 
Coxe  never  seems  thoroughly  satisfied  with  him  till  he  was  fore- 
ed  by  the  Duchess  into  that  union  with  the  violent  Whigs 
which  terminated  in  his  downfal  and  disgrace.  That  union,  as 
it  brought  a  term  to  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  his  arms— 
to  the  favour  of  a  most  indulgent  sovereign — and  to  the  un¬ 
bounded  popularity  which  he  had  hitherto  enjo  ed  -  -so,  it  was 


the  disgrace  of  the  Whig  ministry,  though  he  never  co-operated 
heartily  with  the  'lory  administration  under  Harley.  Mr. 
Coxe  therefore  bestows  much  fruitless  pains  in  endeavouring  to 
hold  him  up  through  this  volume  to  the  end  of  his  career^  as  if 
he  had  always  been  a  true  Whig,  constant  and  strenuous  in  his 
opporition  to  the  principles  of  the  Tories  and  of  the  Queen. 

In  doing  all  this,  Mr.  Coxe  has  no  doubt  sincerely  thought 
that  he  was  exalting  the  character  of  Marlborough.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  blame  a  biographer  very  severely  for  those  errors  in- 
I  to  which  he  is  led  by  partiality  to  hi^  hero.  If  it  do  not  cause 
him  to  treat  with  injustice  the  character  of  others,  and  if  the 
tnith  be  in  the  main  preserved,  the  favourable  representation  of 
ill  that  is  doubtful  liecomes  an  absolute  merit.  To  this  merit 
Mr.  Coxe  has  a  very  doubtful  clium.  For  the  most  part,  his 
favour  for  Marlborough  has  induced  him  to  adopt  a  tone  of  in¬ 
discriminate  panegyric,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  injudicious.  Granting  the  Whig  princii^es  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  to  have  been  the  very  pattern  of  all  good  politics, 
it  was  impossible  that  Marlborough  could  be  as  much  in  the 
light  when  he  counteracted  those  principles,  as  when  he  follow- 
rathem.  The  overstrained  and  mistaken  pnuse  which  is  in 
this  volume  incessantly  bestowed  upon  h  m,  produces  an  effect 

Ifar  more  unfavourable  to  his  character  than  a  plain  history  of 
his  adversities,  and  a  candid  admission  that  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents  were  not  the  sole  cause  of  his  losing  the  favour  of  hts  so¬ 
vereign  and  his  fellow-subjects.  Certmnly,  although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  facts  disclosed  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  this  volume  is  com- 
psratively  few,  and  these  few  by  no  means  the  most  disadvan- 
tn^us,  the  impression  produced  upon  our  minds  by  the  pera- 
^of  it  is  exceedingly  melancholy,  and  we  feel  that  it  has  cast 
» darker  shade  over  the  character  of  Marlborough. 
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We  must  now  recur  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  English  court,  and 
trace  the  account  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  given  in  his  Sd  volume,  of 
those  intrigues  and  cabals  which  produced  the  junction  of  Marl, 
borough  with  the  whigs,  and  terminated  in  his  downfal  and  dis. 
grace.  All  this  was  brought  about,  indeed,  by  the  ungovernable 
temper  of  the  Duchess,  and  the  intrigues  of  Harley  and  Mrs.  Ms. 
sham  with  the  Queen ;  but,  virtually,  by  the  firm  and  constant  aU 
tachmenl  of  the  Queen  to  the  Tories,  and  her  settled  antipathy  to  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs. 

Swift’s  character  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  though  drawn 
with  great  malignity,  is  very  much  founded  on  truth.  *<  It  is  to 
her,”  says  he,  “  that  the  Duke  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  greatness 
and  his  fall ;  for  above  twenty  years  she  possessed,  without  a  rival, 
the  favours  of  the  most  indulgent  mistress  in  the  world,  nor  ever 
missed  one  single  opportunity  that  fell  in  her  way  of  improving  it  to 
her  own  advantage.  She  preserved  a  tolerable  court  reputation  with 
respect  to  love  and  gallant^ ;  but  three  furies  reigned  in  her  breast, 
the  most  mortal  enemies  of  all  softer  passions,  which  were,  sordid 
avarice — disdainful  pride — and  ungovernable  rage.  By  the  last  of 
these  often  breaking  out  into  sallies  of  the  most  unpardonable  sort, 
ahe  had  long  alienated  her  Sovereign’s  mind  before  it  appeared  to 
the  world.”  How  far  the  main  features  of  this  picture  are  correct, 
may  be  seen  in  part  from  some  instances  which  we  have  already 
given.  It  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel.  The  Duchess,  as 
well  as  her  husband,  had  been  bred  in  the  principles  of  the  Tories; 
but  though  a  bias  to  that  party  remained  very  strong  in  his  mind, 
even  till  the  end  of  his  political  life,  in  her’s  they  seem  to  liave  been 
very  soon  eradicated.  For  this  change  no  adequate  cause  has  been 
assigned  ;  nor  does  Mr.  Coxe  state  that  he  succeeded  in  tracing  any. 
During  the  life  of  King  William,  the  hatred  which  she  in  common 
with  Anne  bore  towards  him,  suppressed  the  expression  of  her 
whiggism  in  any  way  offensive  to  the  Princess.  But  gradually  from 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  she  pesterra  her  majesty 
with  abasing  the  Tories,  and  by  falling  on  every  possible  stratagem 
to  bring  the  Whigs  into  power.  As  her  conduct  in  this  became  more 
and  more  violent,  the  warm  affection  which  the  Queen  bore  towards 
her  was  gradually  weakened,  till  she  proceeded  to  that  height  of  in. 
aolence  that  it  was  at  leng^  totally  extinguished.  We  have  seen 
how  she  proceeded  to  work  upon  the  mind  of  her  husband  to  bring 
him  over  to  tue  Whigs,  and  how  far  she  had  succeeded  up  to  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  conduct  of  the  violent  Tories 
was  exactly  such  as  best  seconded  her  views;  and  the  difference 
between  Marlborough  and  Rochester,  which  Iwgan  soon  after  the 
first  Tory  ministry  was  formed,  after  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  bad 
now  grown  to  an  open  and  violent  quarrel. 

By  degrees  she  succeeded  in  procuring  the  secession  of  several  To* 
ries  from  the  ministry.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  appoints! 
Privy  Seal,  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  latter  nobleman  the  Duchess  had  become  very  jealous,  ard 
his  dismission  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause,  than  that  she,  by 
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her  violent  importunities,  procured  her  husband  to  conAir  with  Go- 
dolphin  in  recommending  it  to  the  Queen  to  remove  him,  although 
he  was  so  high  in  her  majesty's  favour  and  confidence.  Her  whole 
efforts  were  next  bent  on  removing  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  the  Secreta¬ 
ry  of  State,  that  her  son-in-law,  I^rd  Sunderland,  might  be  appoint¬ 
ed  in  his  room.  ^  It  is  surprising  with  what  relentless  seal  she  prose¬ 
cuted  this  design,  against  the  wishes  of  Marlborough  and  the  settled 
determination  of  the  Queen.  Godolphin’s  weakness  was  such,  that 
although  he  at  first  was  much  averse  to  the  measure,  yet  he  was  soon 
gained  over  by  the  Duchess,  and  assisted  her  endeavours,  by  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Queen  with  threats  of  resigning,  and  by  teazing  Marl¬ 
borough  with  continual  letters,  declaring  his  belief,  that  if  Sunder¬ 
land  was  not  appointed,  they  would  be  ruined  by  the  Whigs,  and 
driven  to  make  a  shameful  peace,  or  to  retire  from  office  in  disgrace. 
The  Duchess  daily  sent  letters  to  the  Queen,  pressing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  in  every  way  that  she  thought  most  likely  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  her  mind.  These  letters  seem  to  have  wrought  very 
little  on  the  Queen,  farther  than  to  disgust  her  with  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  arrogance  of  her  favourite.  Sunderland  was  so  violent  a 
Whig,  and  so  intemperate  in  his  disposition,  that  the  Queen  saw  all 
the  ill  effects  that  mutt  result  from  his  appointment.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Godolphin,  she  thus  strongly  expresses  the  motives  of  her 
repugnance  to  the  appointment  of  Sunderland,  after  remarking  on 
the  injustice  of  removing  Sir  Charles  Hedges. 

Besides,  I  must  own  freely  to  you,  I  sm  of  opinion,  that  making  a  party-man 
Koetary  of  state,  when  there  are  so  many  of  their  friends  in  employments  of  all  kinds 
slieady,  is  throwing  myself  into  the  hands  of  a  party,  which  is  a  thing  I  have  been  de- 
iinms  to  avoid.  May  be  some  may  think  I  would  be  willing  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  Tories;  but,  whatever  people  may  say  of  me,  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  indined, 
nor  ever  will  be,  to  employ  any  of  those  violent  persons  that  have  behaved  themselves 
10  ill  towards  me-'*— You  press  the  bringing  Lord  Sunderland  into  business,  that 
there  may  be  one  of  that  party  in  a  place  of  trust,  to  help  to  carry  on  the  business  this 
winter;  and  you  think  if  this  is  not  complied  with,  they  will  not  be  hearty  in  pur- 
ning  my  service  in  the  parliament.  But  is  it  not  very  hard  that  men  of  sense  and 
honour,  will  not  promote  tlie  good  of  their  country,  berause  every  thing  in  the  world 
■  not  done  as  they  desire !” 

In  all  her  letters  on  this  subject,  her  majesty  adhered  to  this  view 
of  the  proposed  change,  and  always  wrote  with  the  same  moderation 
and  good  sense.  On  one  occasion  she  says,  *'  if  this  be  complied 
"  with,  you  will  then,  in  a  little  time,  find  they  (the  Whigs)  must 
"  be  gratified  in  something  else,  or  they  will  not  go  on  heartily  in 
"  my  business.”  At  length  Marlborough  was  gamed  over  by  the 
Duchess,  and  under  the  threats  of  his  resignation  the  Queen  re¬ 
luctantly  acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of  Sunderland.  From  this 
time  the  Whigs  had  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  administration. 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  may  seem  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  alienation  of  the  Queen’s  affections.  But  the 
Duchess,  when  she  found  that  she  had  entirely  lost  her  influence, 
took  great  pains  to  make  it  be  believed  that  this  did  not  happen 
through  her  own  misconduct,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Mrs.  Mashiun, 
•  new  favourite,  who  undermined  her  reputation  with  the  Queen. 
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There  were  some  circumstancefs  which  made  the  rise  of  this  lady  into 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen  peculiarly  galling  to  the  Duchess. 
Mrs  Masham,  then  Mrs.  Hill,  was  cousin  to  the  Duchess  by  the 
mother’s  side,  and  being  a  widow  in  indigent  circumstances,  was, 
through  the  interest  of  her  powerful  relation,  made  one  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  women  to  the  Queen.  Being  of  a  humble,  pliable,  and 
obliging  disposition,  as  well  as  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Tories  and  the  High  church  party,  she  gradually  obtained  the 
Queen’s  confidence  and  favour  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  was  shrewd 
enough  to  observe  the  ill  effect  produced  by  the  unjustifinble  conduct 
of  the  Duchess  in  forcing  the  Whigs  into  office.  He  knew  well  the 
dispositions  of  the  Queen,  and  made  u<e  of  this  new  favourite  as  a 
channel  through  which  he  carried  on  an  intrigue  to  sap  the  credit  of 
the  administration,  and  unite  the  Tory  interest  under  his  own  aus- 
pi(‘es.  By  this  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
Queen,  and  through  Mrs.  Masham  had  frequent  communications 
with  her  maje-<ty.  'fhe  first  discovery  of  this  took  place  about  the 
time  when  the  Queen  was  assailed  on  behalf  of  Lord  Sunderland. 
Suspicions  of  it  had  been  for  sometime  entertained,  and  they  were 
resolved  into  certainty  by  the  fact  transpiring,  that  Mrs.  Hill  had 
secretly  contracted  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Masham,  who  had  a  situation 
in  her  majesty's  household,  and  that  this  marriage  had  been  pri¬ 
vately  solemn’zed  in  the  pre.sence  of  the  Queen. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Duciiess,  instead  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
her  royal  mistress,  took  exactly  that  step  which  utterly  destroyed 
any  remains  of  it.  No  sooner  had  site  heard  of  the  marriage,  than 
she  burst  into  the  Royal  presence,  and,  with  the  greatest  indecorum, 
and  that  violence  so  usual  with  her  when  her  passions  were  inflam¬ 
ed,  expostulated  with  the  Queen  for  concealing  this  secret,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  she  asserted  her  relationship  to  Mrs.  Masham 
entitled  her.  ’Fhe  Queen  calmly  vindicated  the  silence  of  her  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  thus  increased  the  rage  of  the  Duchess.  "  From  this 
period,”  Mr.  Coxe  jii>tly  observes,  “  their  correspondence  exhibiu 
a  tone  of  dissimulating  humility  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
**  of  acrimonious  reproach.” 

.  Neither  Marlborough  nor  Godolphin  adopted  any  decisive  mea¬ 
sure  to  soothe  the  Queen,  or  keep  down  the  petulance  of  the  Duchess. 
They,  however,  taxed  Harley  with  his  treachery,  and  though  he  de¬ 
nied  it,  they  soon  had  such  full  proof,  that  they  insisted  on  his  twin" 
removed  from  office.  I’he  Queen  positively  refused  to  allow  Mr. 
Harley  to  resign,  till  at  length,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  irritat¬ 
ed  to  the  highest  pitch  against  Harley,  coalesced  entirely  with  the 
Whigs,  and  thus  forced  the  Queen  to  accept  the  resignation  which 
Mr.  Harley  himself  tendered  when  things  had  come  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tremity.  But  t!:ese  measures  totally  estranged  the  Queen  from  the 
Puchess,  and  led  the  way  to  the  triumph  of  Harley,  and  the  duwnfal 
of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.  The  following  extracts  give  a  good 

Sicture  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  Duchess,  and  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
uced  on  tbe  Queen. 

**  Soon  iSta  the  victory  of  Oudenaid  thdr  altercatioiu  produced  an  open  quarrel 
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llie  Duchess,  as  mistress  of  the  robes,  had  arranged  the  jewels  to  be  worn  by  the 
Queen,  at  the  solemn  Te  Deum  celebrated  on  that  occanon.  'Die  Queen,  refusing 
to  adopt  the  arrangement,  the  Duchess  ascribed  her  objection  to  the  ill  offices  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  and  reproached  her,  by  letter,  for  such  a  proof  of  unkindness  and  contempt. 
She  also  taunted  her  royal  mistress  in  the  coach,  as  they  passed  to  the  church,  and 
during  the  service  itself,  reverting  to  the  subject,  die  coupled  her  indiscreet  remon* 
strance  with  a  complaint,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke,  that  he  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
usual  degree  of  confidence  and  favour.  At  the  Queen  prepared  to  reply,  the  Duchess 
interrupted  her,  by  abruptly  requesting,  that  she  would  cease  the  conversation,  lest 
they  should  be  overheard. 

Soon  after  the  ceremony,  she  sent  the  Queen  the  letter  from  the  Duke,  dated 
July  23d,  accompanied  with  an  epistle,  in  a  more  aggravated  style  of  invective  than 
she  had  hitherto  ventured  to  employ.  The  displeasure  which  so  uncourtly  and  acri* 
monknis  an  effusion  excited,  was  marked  by  the  tone  of  the  Queen's  reply *  AJter 
At  commandt  you  gave  me  iu  the  c/utrch,  on  the  thanksgiving,  of  not  answering  you, 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  lines,  but  to  remm  the  Duke  of  Marlbo* 
tough's  letter  safe  into  your  hands.* 

“  The  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  brevity  of  this  note,  drew  forth  a  repnMchful  an> 
swer  from  the  Duchess,  in  which,  among  other  equally  unbecomii^  expressions,  she 
observed *  1  should  think  myself  wanting  in  my  duty  to  you,  if  1  saw  you  so  much 
in  the  wrong,  as,  without  prejudice  or  passion,  I  think  you  are,  in  several  particulars, 
and  did  not  tell  you  of  it.'  ” 

She  then  comments  on  the  word  commands,  and  concludes  with  af¬ 
fected  humility. 

**  Though  I  have  always  writ  to  you  as  a  friend,  and  lived  with  you  as  such  for  so 
many  years,  with  all  the  truth  and  honesty  and  zeal  for  your  service  that  was  possible, 
yet  I  diall  never  forget  that  I  am  your  subject,  nor  cease  to  be  a  faithful  one." 

This  epistolary  wrangle  was  not  long  afterwards  followed  by  an 
interview,  in  which  the  Duchess  set  the  seal  to  her  indiscretion,  by 
renewing  her  expostulations  on  tlie  countenance  manifested  towards 
Mr.  Harley  and  Mrs.  Ma.'ham. 

“  In  the  course  of  this  interview  the  altercation  became  so  violent,  that  the  high- 
toned  voice  of  the  Duchess  was  beard  in  the  anti^hamber,  and  when  she  came  out 
ber  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  The  queen  was  found  in  a  similar  state  of  agila- 
tioo,  by  those  who  first  entered  the  apartment ;  and  we  learn  from  a  subsequent  letter 
of  the  Duchess,  that  she  was  dismissed  with  every  proof  of  contempt  and  iadignatioii.** 
VoL  II.  Pp  J21. 522,  523. 

After  this  the  Duchess  announced  to  the  Duke  her  intention  of 
entirely  withdrawing  from  her  attendance  on  the  Queen nor  did 
he  oppose  it  But  uiat  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  shew  the  sel¬ 
fishness  of  the  Dudiess’s  disposition,  before  she  withdrew  from  the 
Court,  she  procured  from  the  Queen  a  promise  that  two  of  her 
(laughters  should  be  placed  in  the  household,  nor  did  she  finally  retire 
till  site  got  this  promise  secured  in  writing. 

The  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  occasioned  a  temporary 
renewal  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess.  Of 
this  curious  circuiv,  stance,  Mr.  Coxe  has  given  so  excellent  a  narrative 
as  must  greatly  interest  the  lovers  of  Court  gossip.  As  soon  as  the 
Duchess  heartl  of  the  Prince's  dangerous  illness,  she  repaired  instantly 
to  Kensington  palace  to  wait  on  the  Queen.  On  her  arrival,  she  sent 
•  messenger  to  say  that  she  waited  her  majesty’s  commands.  In  the 
afternoon  she  was  summoned  into  the  royu  presence ;  but  the  Queen 
received  her  very  coolly  and  like  a  stranger."  She  again  waited 
OQ  the  Queen  the  ensuing  morning,  and  was  present  when  the  Prince 
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expired.  "  With  affectionate  zeal  she  removed  her  royal  mistress 
from  this  sad  spectacle  to  her  closet,  and  desiring  the  other  attend- 
ants  to  withdraw,  she  knelt  down  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  the 
agonies  of  her  grief.”  She  then  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Queen  to  remove  to  St  James’s  Palace ;  but  for  some  time  without 
effect. 

At  length  her  arguments  prevailed.  The  Queen  delivered  her  watch  to  the 
Duchess,  desiring  her  to  retire  till  the  bands  had  reached  a  particular  point,  and  or¬ 
dered  her  to  send  Mrs.  Mashara.  Though  shocked  at  this  mark  of  preference,  the 
Dutchess  withdrew,  but  did  not  summon  ^e  favourite,  from  an  unwillingness  to  show 
her  own  decline  of  influence  before  the  crowd  which  was  collected  in  the  antichamber. 
AAer  preparing  her  own  coach  for  the  Queen’s  reception,  and  desiring  the  company  to 
retire  while  her  majesty  was  passing,  she  returned  at  the  appointed  moment,  announced 
that  the  carriage  was  ready,  and  excused  herself  for  not  delivering  the  message  to  Mrs. 
Masham,  adding,  ‘  Your  majesty  may  send  for  her  at  St.  James’s  when  and  how  you 
please.’ 

llie  Queen  acquiesced,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  the  sitter  of  Mrs.  Masham,  approaching 
to  put  on  her  hood,  her  majesty  gave  her  tome  commission  in  a  whisper.  As  she 
pasUd  through  the  gallery  leaning  on  the  atm  of  the  Duchess,  Mrs.  Masham  herself 
appeared,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  household. 
The  Queen  did  not  speak,  but  cast  on  her  a  look  of  regard.  After  giving  some  orders 
relative  to  domestic  business,  she  entered  the  carriage,  and  immediately  desired  the 
Duchess  to  request  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  order  an  examination,  whetlier  there  was 
room  in  one  of  the  royal  vaults  at  Westminster  to  receive  the  body  of  the  Prince  and 
her  own  ;  and  if  not,  to  select  another  place  of  buriaL 

Having  escorted  her  majesty  to  St.  James’s,  and  induced  her  to  take  some  re¬ 
freshment,  the  Duchess  retired,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  admitted.  But  the 
Queen  soon  followed  her  to  her  apartment,  and  not  finding  her  there,  sent  a  note  which 
marks  her  minute  attention  to  all  the  details-of  the  intemrent. 

“  1  scratched  twice  at  dear  Mrs.  Freeman’s  door,  as  soon  as  Lord  Treasurer  went 
from  me,  in  hopes  to  have  spoke  one  more  word  to  him  before  he  was  gone  :  but  no¬ 
body  hearing  roe,  I  wrote  this,  not  caring  to  send  what  I  had  to  say,  by  word  of 
mouth ;  which  was  to  desire  hits  that  when  he  sends  his  orders  to  Kensington,  he 
would  give  directions  that  there  may  be  a  great  many  yeomen  of  the  Guards  to  carry 
the  Prince’s  dear  body,  that  it  may  not  be  let  fall,  the  great  stairs  being  very  steep 
and  slippery.’ 

“  In  the  evening  the  Duchess  found  the  Queen  at  table,  and  attended  by  Mn. 
Masham,  who  instantly  retired.  The  Duchess  carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to  the 
new  favourite,  and  the  Queen  treated  her  with  marks  of  renewed  regard  and  familiarity. 
Tliis  was,  however,  a  mere  momentary  change ;  for  the  Duchess  observes,  that  in  licr 
subsequent  visits  she  either  fotmd  Mrs.  Masham  with  the  Queen,  or  retiring  on  her 
entrance ;  and,  indeed,  reaped  nothing  from  this  sacrifice  of  her  pride,  except  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  observing  the  superior  favour  of  her  rival,  and  the  decline  of  her  own  in¬ 
fluence.”  Vol.  IL  Pp.  605,  606. 

From  the  time  that  Queen  Anne  was  most  reluctantly  induced,  $3 
we  have  stated,  to  promote  Lord  Sunderland  to  be  one  of  her  secreta¬ 
ries  of  state  in  1706,  the  Whigs  assumed  an  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet, 
and  every  succeeding  change  in  administration,  down  to  tlie  time  of 
his  dismissal,  was  intended  by  them  to  strengthen  their  interest.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  the  Duchess ;  and  it  was,  on  every  occasion, 
done  with  violence  to  the  political  principles  and  inclinations  of  Go- 
dolphin  and  Marlborough.  When  she  had  brought  them  to  join  the 
whig  junto,  and  had,  in  opposition  to  the  constant  wishes  of  the 
Queen,  obtained  a  preponderance  of  that  party  in  the  cabinet,  her 
triumph  seemed  complete.  But  it  was  impossible  that  a  ministry' 
thus  constituted  could  long  maintain  itself  in  this  country. 
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The  zeal  which  the  Whig*  manifested  in  support  of  the  government,  seemed  to 
indicate  a  cordial  union  between  them  and  the  two  ministeis,  (Marlborough  and  Go* 
dolphin,)  aa  well  as  the  tacit  satisfaction  of  the  sovereign  in  the  recent  appointments. 
But  these  auspicious  appearances,  which  awakened  the  hopes  of  the  Treasurer,  and 
tranquillized  the  mind  of  the  General,  were  soon  dissipated.  The  Queen  was  indig. 
nant  at  the  violence  offered  to  her  feelings  and  prejudices,  by  the  compulsory  promo* 
tion  of  the  Whig  chiefs ;  and  turning  on  Crodolphin  the  resentment  which  she  had 
hitherto  fostered  against  the  obnoxious  party,  she  treated  him  with  unusual  reserve, 
while  she  held  forth  every  encouragement  to  those  who  opposed  her  government.” 
VoL  Ill.  p.  4. 

In  this  passage,  Mr.  Coxe  describes  the  state  of  affairs  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1708.  Marlborough  was  then  on  the  Continent,  and 
Godolphin,  in  writing  to  him,  says, — “  with  relation  to  the  cre^t  of 
**  the  government  and  administration  at  heme,  they  are  in  a  very  un- 
“  certain  and  precarious  condition,  lull  of  all  manner  of  distractions 
and  jealousies,  which  our  people  are  but  too  apt  to  have  of  one 
another  at  all  times."  These  jealousies  were  occasioned  by  the 
greediness  of  the  Whigs  to  engross  every  place  and  pension  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Coxe  himself  a^its  this,  for  he  says,  tliat 
instead  of  being  gratified  by  the  promotion  of  their  chiefs,  the  Whigs 
were  not  only  offended  with  the  reluctant  compliance  of  the  Queen, 
"  but,  as  before,  made  the  attainment  of  one  object  the  prelude  to  the 
**  acquisition  of  another.” 

Even  the  Duchess,  through  whose  ceaseless  intrigues  Marlborough 
had  used  his  influence  with  the  Queen,  to  give  the  Whigs  such  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  government, — even  the  Duchess,  the  most  zealous  of  all 
wnigs,  (but  not  the  most  patient),  was  at  length  entirely  worn  out 
by  their  overbearance  and  rapacity.  Their  admission  to  office  had 
bwn  accomplished  by  her  means,  and  she  expected  to  find  them 
grateful  at  the  least,  if  not  entirely  submissive  to  her  will.  Instead 
of  this,  when  she  opposed  the  clauns  of  Halifax  to  the  appointment 
of  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  then  expected ;  not  only  that  noble¬ 
man  himself,  but  the  whole  of  his  party,  and  none  more  vehe¬ 
mently  than  Sunderland,  her  own  son-in-law,  assailed  herself  as 
well  as  Godolphin  and  the  Duke,  with  the  most  violent  complaints 
and  invectives.  The  effect  which  this  conduct  produced  upon  the 
Duchess,  was  just  such  as  might  be  expected  from  her  temper.  It 
is  thus  describe  by  Mr.  Coxe : 

“  The  contemptuous  reserve,  and  insulting  reproaches  of  the  Whig  chiefs,  were  still 
more  deeply  felt,  and  more  warmly  resented,  by  the  Duchess  than  by  Godolphin.  In 
the  height  of  indignation  at  their  ingratitude,  she  forgot  her  darling  predilections,  and 
profess^  an  utter  disdain  of  those  party  distinctions,  for  which  she  had  sacrificed  her 
own  tranquillity,  and  the  favour  of  her  sovereign.  In  her  correspondence  with  her 
husband,  she  now  depicted  the  Whig  chiefs  in  the  same  exaggerated  colours  which  she 
had  hitherto  applied  to  the  Tories.  She  described  Somers  as  repulsive  and  disrespect¬ 
ful,  and  Halifax  as  vain,  ambitious,  and  petulant ;  but  in  adverting  to  the  conduct  of 
Sunderland,  (her  son-in-law),  she  could  find  no  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  express  her 
abhorrence.”  VoL  III.  p.  9. 

The  very  enemies  of  Marlborough  might  have  pitied  the  situation 
to  which  he  was  now  reduced.  The  unexampled  success  which  had 
attended  all  his  military  operations  had  given  him  a  degree  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  this  country,  and  in  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  greater  than 
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any  single  individual  could  ever  have  hoped  to  attain.  In  England 
this  influence  had  been  almost  unbounded ;  and  with  the  Queen,  it 
had  an  additional  stren^  from  the  political  and  personal  attachment 
which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the  na¬ 
tion  he  had  seemed  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  throne,  and  his  station 
could  not  be  described  bv  any  thing  within  the  ordinary  relation  of 
sovereign'  and  subject.  What  had  made  his  situation  more  enviable 
was,  the  rare  circumstance,  that  it  was  no  higher  than  his  deserts. 
If  it  be  true,  that  no  man  had  ever  before  attained  to  such  a  height 
of  glory  and  power,  surely  no  man  so  well  deserved  it  And  yet  all  the 
vast  influence  which  he  had  thus  obtained,  was  wasted  in  compliance 
with  the  caprices  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and,  against  all  his 
own  inclinations,  in  forcing  the  Queen  to  admit  to  her  councils  a  set  of 
men  whmn  she  detested,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  whose  political 
conduct  was  contrary  to  his  own  principles  and  opinions.  For  the 
sake  of  domestic  quiet,  and  to  escape  the  reproaches  of  his  wife,  he 
had  used  his  whole  influence  and  power  in  the  attainment  of  this  ob¬ 
ject,  for  which  no  less  power  could  have  sufficed.  To  retain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  die  Queen  after  forcing  her  to  employ  those  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  her  most  formidable  enemies — to  moderate  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  tne  Duchess  of  Marlborough  alter  her  hopes  were  disappoint¬ 
ed-— to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  Whigs  while  any  office  uiid«-r  the 
Crown  remained  unoccupied  by  their  partizans— these  were  objects 
beyond  the  reach  of  Marlborough,  even  when  he  stood  at  the  highest, 
yet  he  now  found  them  to  be  not  only  necessary  for  his  happiness, 
but  indispensible  for  his  security.  The  Queen,  by  giving  the  Whigs 
a  preponderance  in  the  ministry,  had  sacrificed  her  personal  comfort 
and  her  notions  of  public  duty,  on  his  compulsion.  Phis  was  not  the 
work  of  his  influence  but  of  his  power ;  and  in  the  attainment  of  po¬ 
litical  objects,  power  is  seldom  resorted  to  till  influence  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted;  and  a  stretch  of  power  so  ungracious  was  enough  to  alienate 
the  favour  of  the  most  indulgent  sovereign  ;  and  Marlborough  now 
felt  tliat  he  could  no  longer  expect  a  continuance  of  that  confidence 
which  he  had  hitherto  experienced  from  the  Queen.  The  passage 
which  we  have  last  quoted,  shews  the  temper  of  the  Duchess  and  the 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  Whigs.  To  measure  the  full 
bitterness  of  his  feelings  on  finding  his  mighty  power  thus  castaway, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect,  tiiat  the  principles  of  the  W’higs,  on 
whom  he  had  bestowed  political  power,  were  wholly  repugnant  to  his 
own.  When  he  visited  England,  while  the  army  was  in  quarters  in 
the  winter  of  1708-9>  Mr.  Coxe  thus  describes  his  situation. 

“  During  the  continuance  of  Marlborough  in  England,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
experience  the  same  coldness  which  the  Queen  had  already  manifested  towards  the 
Treasurer  (Ciodolphin,)  and  to  observe  aggravated  symptoms  of  her  immoderate  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  Whigs.  He  had  also  the  diagrin  to  witness  the  increasing  influence  of 
Mrs.  Masham,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  persons  of  all  ranks  and  distinctions, 
hastened  to  pay  their  court  to  the  new  object  of  royal  affection.  He  was  no  less  grieved 
to  observe  the  favour  of  his  wife  declining  in  the  same  proportion,  to  learn  that  her 
interviews  with  the  Queen  were  short,  formal,  and  ceremonious,  and  to  behold  the 
herd  of  courtiers  withdrawing  the  homage  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  pay 
to  her  as  the  reigning  favourite.  But  a  no  less  painful  feeling  was  awakened  by  the 
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eoonction,  dut  he  well  as  Godolphin  were  still  the  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  ^Vhigs. 
and  that  a  cordial  onion  with  them,  on  which  the  safety  of  all  depended,  was  of  doubt¬ 
ful  and  distant  aecomplishmrnt  He  found  also,  that  the  ^Vhigs  were  meditating  to 
extend  their  influence  by  placing  Lord  Orford  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he 
foresaw  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  be  should  again  be  driven  to  the 
nnweldome  task  of  combating  the  prejudices  and  antipathies  of  the  Queen,  and  should 
be  exposed  to  acrimonious  reproaches  should  the  success  of  his  efibrts  not  keep  pace  with 
the  impatient  wishes  of  the  party.  Finally,  he  had  the  melancholy  reflection  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  hb  victories  began  to  lose  their  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  a  capricious  public; 
that  he  was  accused  more  than  ever  of  prolonging  the  contest  from  selfish  motives ; 
that  the  sovereign  herself  had  ceased  to  t^e  an  interest  in  the  triumph  of  her  arms, 
and  that  impatience  of  the  public  burdens,  and  even  the  want  of  foreign  luxuries,  out¬ 
weighed,  in  the  conuderation  of  many,  all  regard  for  the  national  liberty,  anid  the 
safety  of  the  country.”— Vol  HI.  p.  21. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  this  passage,  Mr.  Coxe  has  followed  Cun¬ 
ningham,  a  very  prejudiced  writer.  It  is,  we  verily  believe,  a  gross 
libd  upon  Queen  Anne  and  the  English  nation ;  and  we  cannot  but 
wish,  in  this  instance,  and  the  many  others  in  which  Mr.  Coxe  has 
adopted  the  opinions  of  party  writers,  that  he  lud  exercised  his  own 
impartial  jud^ent  on  the  justice  of  such  remarks. 

Godolphin,  with  many  excellent  qualities,  was  one  of  the  most  ti¬ 
morous  and  indecisive  ministers  that  ever  was  employed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  to  which 
he  gave  vent  in  his  correspondence  he  followed  the  counsels  of 
Marlborough.  In  the  conduct  of  all  important  matters,  this  flexibi¬ 
lity  occasioned  a  perfect  harmony  betwixt  them.  Their  political  prin¬ 
ciples  were  the  same ;  and  during  the  whole  time  that  they  both  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  public  service,  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  the  measures 
which  they  advised,  must  be  ascribed  to  each  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  chief  difference  between  them  was  in  the  temper  with  which  they 
managed  the  public  business  ;  for  if  Godolphin  had  as  much  wisdom 
as  Marlborough  in  deliberation,  he  had  not  the  same  patience  nor  the 
same  courage  in  the  management  of  political  affairs.  They  had  been 
equally  concerned  in  forcing  the  Whig  friends  of  the  Duchess  into  the 
Cabinet,  when  the  natural  consequence  of  this  measure  appeared  in 
the  displeasure  of  the  Queen  and  when  tlie  W'higs  became  discontent¬ 
ed  and  troublesome,  Marlborough  was  abroad  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  personal  exasperations,  to  which  Godolphin,  the  most  unfit  to 
bear  them,  was  now  daily  exposed.  This  volume  contains  many  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  private  letters  to  Marlborough,  in  which  he  complains 
grievously  of  the  vexations  he  underwent.  In  one  letter  he  says,  “  so 
“  much  advantage  is  taken  of  your  absence,  and  I  suffer  so  much,  that 
“  I  must  give  myself  tlie  vent  of  saying,  the  life  of  a  slave  in  the  gal- 
“  leys,  is  paradise  in  comparison  of  mine ;  but  at  first  the  length  of 
“  the  campaign  would  not  let  you  come,  afterwards  the  States  would 
“  not  let  you  come,  and  now  God  Almighty  won’t  let  you.  So  1  must 
“  yield  to  fate.” 

The  Whigs  had  now  so  much  power,  that  they  no  longer  relied  on 
Marlborough  for  forwarding  their  schemes,  but  insisted  on  having  of¬ 
fices  contend  upon  persons  who  were  perstmally  obnoxious  to  him. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  attempts  to  procure  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Halifax  ;  but  in  that  they  failtxl,  for  it  was  rather  a  struggle  between 
the  violent  Whigs  against  the  moderate  members  of  their  own  party 
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than  against  the  poor  remains  of  Tory  influence  in  tlie  Cabinet.  Their 
next  object  was  to  place  Lord  Orford  at  the  liead  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
and  the  whole  party  concurred  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  it.  I'his 
nobleman  was  \er\  much  disliked  by  Marlborough ;  and  Godolphin 
for  some  time  eluded  all  the  applications  for  his  promotion.  But  so 
great  was  their  power,  that  they  were  able  to  succeed  in  this  matter 
notwithstanding  these  obstacles.  The  resentment  of  the  Duchess 
against  them  had  by  this  time  subsided,  and  she  resumed  her  impor* 
tunities  with  the  Duke  and  the  Treasurer  to  exert  their  influence  with 
the  Queen,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  proposed  change.  Mr.  Coxc 
says  the  Queen  appealed  strongly  to  Marlborough  against  “  this  fresh 
“  attempt  of  the  Whigs  to  monopolize  the  power  of  the  state,  express- 
“  ing  her  indignation  against  them  for  repeatedly  insulting  her  feel- 
“  ings  as  well  as  for  attempting  to  usurp  her  prerogative.”— I'lie 
Whigs,  however,  threatened  that  if  their  demands  were  not  complied 
w  ith,  they  would  withdraw  their  support  from  tlie  government.  Such 
was  tlie  humiliating  situation  to  which  Marlborough  was  now  reduc¬ 
ed,  that  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  their  cltmiands.  He  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  write  to  the  Queen  to  press  this  change  upon  her,  which 
was  against  his  own  opinion  of  its  expediency,  with  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare.  Nay,  so  completely  had  this  great  man  now  become 
the  tool  of  a  political  faction,  that  he  was  compelled  to  send  the 
draughts  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  on  this  business 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Whig  leaders  ;  and  finally,  wrote  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  the  terms  which  ^ey  approved.  This  produced  the  effect 
which  was  desired,  and  Lwd  Orford  was  promoted  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty. 

The  Whigs  liad  now  exercised  their  power  to  the  utmost.  They 
had  forced  themselves  and  their  partisans  into  the  most  desirable  of¬ 
fices,  and  they  liad  compelled  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  lend  himself 
to  forward  their  claims.  But  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  push  mat¬ 
ters  farther,  or  even  to  retain  what  they  had  extorted.  It  was  through 
the  )K>wer  of  Marlborough  that  they  had  been  brought  into  office, 
and  it  was  from  the  notion  that  tlieir  credit  with  the  nation  was  ne- 
ces.sary  to  support  his  government  against  the  violent  Tories  tliat  he 
had  b^n  induced  to  admit  them  into  the  Gibinet.  But  nowr,  before 
this  plan  of  a  thorough  Whig  administration,  acting  under  Marlbo¬ 
rough  and  Godolphin  as  its  heads,  could  be  w’ell  tried,  it  appeared 
that  tliese  two  leaders  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  Queen ;  that  the 
Whigs  were  without  sufficient  credit  in  the  nation  to  conduct  the  go¬ 
vernment  on  tlieir  own  principles,  though  they  had  sufficient  power 
in  the  Cabinet  to  force  Marlborourgh  to  become  the  instrument  of 
their  ambition.  As  for  the  Whigs  they  had  notliing  to  lose  with  the 
Queen,  so  that  the  worst  result  of  tlie  experiment  could  do  them  no 
injury.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  ruin  of  Marlborough  was  fast  ap¬ 
proaching.  With  the  Queen  his  influence  w^s  gone,  and  in  the  Ca¬ 
binet  he  was  in  a  state  of  complete  subjection  to  men  whom  he  de¬ 
spised.  Notwithstanding  those  etern.al  repetitions  in  his  letters,  of 
his  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  public  service,  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  give  up  tlie  command  of  the  anny ;  he  could  not  hope 
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to  go  on  with  the  present  ministry  with  any  advantage  to  the  coun* 
try^nor  could  he  withdraw  himself  from  the  Whigs  M’ith  honour. 

In  this  situation  Mr.  Coxe  describes  him  as  acting  the  part  of  a  “me- 
"  diator  between  the  contending  parties,”  and  says  that  he  “  acted 
”  with  equal  firmness  and  discretion.”  And  this  is  said  of  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  very  transaction  which  we  have  last  mentioned.  “  He 
“  strongly  supported  the  instances  of  Godolphin  and  the  Whigs”— 
that  was  nis  firmness  — “  though  he  acknowledged  with  regret,  that 
his  application  would  be  attended  with  little  effect,” — and  in  that 
acknowledgment  Mr.  Coxe  praises  his  discretion. 

The  distresses  of  Marlborough  were  aggravated  by  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess.  The  arrogance  and  violence  of 
the  Duchess  had  by  this  time  led  her  to  offer  so  many  personal  in¬ 
sults  to  tlie  Queen,  that  their  interviews  were  but  rare.  But  their 
correspondence  was  still  continued,  and  in  such  a  strain  on  the  part 
of  the  Duchess  as  was  calculated  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  discord. 
The  replies  of  the  Queen  were  sarcastic  and  reproachiiil.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  the  Duke,  alluding  to  their  disputes,  says,  “  I  would  go 
“  on  all  fours  to  make  matters  easy  between  you  ;  but  for  credit  I 
"  am  tatujicd  that  I  have  none ;  so  that  I  would  willingly  not  ex- 
”  pose  myself,  but  medtUe  as  little  as  possible.”  Many  of  his  letters 
contain  expressions  which  shew  how  sensible  he  was  that  he  had  for- 
feitetl  the  favour  of  the  Queen. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  he  made  his  famous  attempt  to 
procure  for  himself  the  office  of  Captxiin-General  of  the  Army  for  life. 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  attempt,  and  of  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  it,  induces  us  to  take  the  history  of  it  as  given  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  he  has  shown  any  im¬ 
partiality. 

A  clamour  was  raised  that  the  Queen  was  mluced  to  bondage  by 
the  family  of  Marlborough,  which  monopolized  the  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  state. 

“  Unfortunately  the  Duke  gave  colour  to  this  imputation,  by  an  act  of  indiscre. 
tion,  which,  at  any  period,  would  have  been  ill-dmed,  but  which,  in  the  actual  situa. 
tion  of  affair*,  was,  of  all  thing*,  moit  calculated  to  excite  the  alarm*  of  hi*  royal 
miitreM.  Perceiving  tlic  lo**  of  her  favour,  he  formed  the  design  of  strengthening 
himself  against  the  attack*  of  hi*  enemies,  and  securing  a  permanent  influence  in  the 
army,  by  obtaining  a  patent,  constituting  him  captain-general  for  life. 

**  With  the  ho]M  of  ascertaining  that  such  a  grant  was  neither  new  nor  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  he  applied  to  Lord  Chanc^or  Cowper  ;  that  nobleman,  however,  would  not 
suffer  his  obligation*  to  the  Duke  to  bias  hi*  judgment  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown, 
and  candidly  declared  that  this  high  office  had  never  been  conferred  otherwise  than 
during  pleasure.  The  Duke  not  being  satisfied  with  a  decision  given  in  the  fieedom 
of  conversation,  the  Chancellor,  at  hk  request,  searched  the  public  records,  and  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  a  full  conviction  that  such  a  grant  was  new  and  unprece¬ 
dented,  except  for  the  obsolete  office  of  constable,  which,  since  the  1 3th  of  Henry 
the  eighth,  had  been  conferred  only  for  a  limited  time.  Still  not  discouraged,  the 
Duke  orde^  M.  Crugg*  to  search  for  the  licence  granted  to  General  Monk,  but 
had  the  mortification  again  to  be  informed  that  it  was  only  made  during  pleasure,  and 
that  a  commission  for  life  would,  in  the  opin^u  of  the  Chancellor,  be  an  iimovation, 
and  liable  to  malicious  constructions.  Even  after  this  second  disappointment,  he  still 
persevered,  and  made  a  direct  application  to  the  Queen  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
Her  majesty  was  naturally  alarmed  at  so  new  and  unexpected  a  demand  from  a  sub- 
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ject  whose  power  she  alreadj  dreaded ;  and  haring  secretly  referred  to  the  adriee  of 
her  priry  eounseUora,  positiTely  declined  eompliaiice.  Piqued  at  tha  refusal,  the 
Duke  was  so  imprudmt  as  to  write  a  querulous  letter,  in  which  he  not  only  reproach* 
ed  her  Majesty  for  this  instance  of  disregard  to  his  services,  but  even  complained  bit¬ 
terly  of  her  estrangement  from  the  Duchess,  and  the  transfer  of  her  attachment  to 
Mrs.  Mosham,  and  announced  his  determination  to  retire  at  tlie  end  of  the  war. 
This  reproachful  letter  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  Queen,  and  gave  force  to  the 
representations  of  the  opposite  party ;  and  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  did  not  ful 
to  exaggerate  his  indiscretion  as  a  proof  that  he  secretly  a^ired  to  power,  which  must 
prove  dangerous  to  the  Crown.”  Vol.  III.  p.  135. 

The  popularity  of  Marlborough  had  been  gradually  declining  from 
the  time  of  his  coalition  with  the  Whigs.  Nothing  could  be  more 
odious  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  than  this  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  Queen  to  invest  him  with  a  power  so  far  exceeding  the  limits  of 
that  to  which  any  subject  could  legally  aspire.  But  Marlborough 
now  saw  that  his  situation  was  desperate — that  the  power  which  he 
had  possessed,  vast  as  it  was,  had  been  so  managed  as  no  longer  to 
be  sufficient  for  ensuring  his  safety — and  that,  without  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  resource,  he  must  soon  fall  from  that  situation  which  he  had 
hitherto  filled  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  Tories,  whose  dismis¬ 
sal,  though  it  had  in  a  great  degree  been  occasioned  by  their  own 
misconduct,  had  been  hnfllly  effected  by  the  influence  of  Marlborough, 
now  saw  that  this  influence  had  been  over-stretched  and  destroyed. 
While  things  were  in  this  state,  the  fate  of  the  Whig  ministry  was 
decided  and  accelerated  by  the  impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverell. 
That  measure  was  carried  by  the  ministers  and  the  Parliament, 
against  the  wise  advice  of  Lord  Somers,  that  the  prosecution  should 
be  lef^  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Mr.  Coxe  says  that  Marlborough 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Somers.  No  sooner  were  the  proce^- 
ings  instituted,  than  the  popular  ferment  in  favour  of  the  Tories  be¬ 
gan  to  show  itself,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  Whigs  were  without  fa¬ 
vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Harley  and  the  Tory  party  were 
too  dexterous  not  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  against  the 
ministers ;  and  the  Queen  was  glad  to  forward  any  measure  which 
would  rid  her  of  a  set  of  men  whose  principles  had  never  been 
agreeable  to  her,  and  whose  insulting  arrogance  had  now  made  them 
the  objects  of  her  detestation. 

But  it  was  thought  most  adviseable  to  make  the  change  gradually, 
and  to  begin  by  some  act  which  should  show  how  much  she  disliked 
the  ministers,  and  how  far  the  favour  of  Marlliorough  had  declined. 
The  office  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Essex,  and  the  Queen  instantly  promised  it  to  Lord  Rivers. 
Marlborough  went  without  delay  to  the  palace,  and  solicited  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  bestow  it  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but  was  told  that 
it  was  granted  to  Lord  lliveri; ;  he  remonstrated  strongly  against 
such  an  appointment,  but  the  Queen  persisted  in  her  resolution.  A 
regiment  had  also  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Essex  ;  and 
Marlborough  had  scarcely  quitted  the  Queen  after  her  refusal  to  gra¬ 
tify  him  in  the  disposal  of  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  when  he 
received  orders  to  confer  the  vacant  regiment  on  Colonell  Hill,  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Masham.  This  could  not  be  considered  by  Marl- 
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boroagh  bat  as  a  great  indignity  ;  for  Mrs.  Masham  having  succeed, 
ed  the  Duchess  the  favourite  of  the  Queen,  was  looked  upon  by 
him  and  the  ministers  as  their  worst  enemy.  He  therefore  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  such  a  morti6cation ;  and  having  received  assuran- 
ces  of  support  from  the  ministry^,  he  signifi^  to  the  Queen,  that  if 
she  persisted  in  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Hill,  he  must  retire  from 
her  service.  He  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  pressed 
farther  his  own  objections  to  the  promotion  of  this  officer,  and  “  con- 
••  eluded  his  remonstrance,"  says  Mr.  Coxe,  “  in  warm  but  becoming 
••  language,  by  recalling  to  her  mind  a  recollection  of  his  great  ser. 

<■  vices,  and  her  former  kindness,  exhorting  her  to  change  her  resolu. 
"  tion,  and  not  to  force  upon  him  so  ungracious  an  order."  But  all 
this  was  of  no  avail,  for  he  could  obtain  nothing  from  the  Queen  but 
this  dry  and  peremptory  expression — *'  You  will  do  well  to  advise 
••  with  your  friends !”  It  is  told  by  Mr.  Coxe,  that  he  quitted  the 
royal  presence  in  great  disorder,  and  was  observed  by  the  attendants 
in  the  antichamber  to  depart  more  moved  and  troubled  than  was 
usual. 

In  this  extremity,  he  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  expedient 
of  testifying  his  displeasure  against  his  sovereign.  It  seems  a  strange 
thing  that  any  subject  should  be  so  situate  as  to  venture  with  suo 
cess  on  a  proceeding  of  this  kind ;  but  such  was  the  pitch  of  power 
which  Marlborough  had  reached  under  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne, 
that  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  resorted  to  it,  and  had  produced 
the  effect  which  he  desired.  In  1708,  when  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin  had  resolved  that  Harley  should  continue  no  longer  in  office 
with  them,  the  former  wrote  to  her  Majesty  in  these  words — I  be- 

seech  your  Majesty  to  look  upon  me,  from  this  moment,  as  forced 
"  out  of  your  service,  as  long  as  you  think  fit  to  continue  him  (Mr. 

Harley)  in  it.”  And  when  the  Queen  seemed  resolved  to  persist 
in  keeping  Hurley  in  office,  and  summoned  a  cabinet  council  for  the 
dispatch  of  business,  neither  Marlborough  nor  Godolphin  attended 
at  it.  Still  the  Queen  persevered ;  and  Harley  was  proceeding  to 
open  the  business  of  the  meeting,  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ex- 
claimed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  deliberate  on  business  when  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  Lord  Treasurer  were  absent;  and  so  the 
Queen  broke  up  the  council.  The  next  day  she  summoned  Marl¬ 
borough  to  her  presence,  and,  after  some  bitter  expostulations,  in- 
formed  him  that  Harley  should  retire  from  her  service.  'It  was 
probably  a  recollection  of  the  success  which  had  attended  this 
course  in  the  case  of  Harley,  that  induced  Marlborough  to  resort  to 
it  in  the  emergency  to  which  he  was  now  reduced  by  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen  to  promote  Colonel  Hill  to  the  vacant  regiment. 
But  the  time  was  gone  by  when  such  a  manoeuvre  could  produce  its 
effect ;  his  influence  with  the  Queen  was  exhausted  ;  and  the  other 
ministers,  feeling  that  they  were  tottering,  were  unwilling  to  risk 
the  whole  chance  of  their  continuance  in  office,  on  a  point  in  which 
Marlborough  was  almost  exclusively  concerned.  Therefore  they  did 
not  afford  him  any  hearty  or  efficient  support. 

Marlborough,  however,  was  determined  upon  having  recourse  to 
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such  a  manifestation  of  his  displeasure.  He  suddenly  quitted  Lon> 
don  with  the  Duchess,  and  retired  to  Windsor  Lodge,  without  the 
customary  ceremony  of  taking  leave,  on  the  very  day  on  which  a 
cabinet  council  was  to  be  held.  Nevertheless  the  council  assembled. 
The  Queen  took  no  notice  of  his  absence ;  the  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  in  the  usual  way ;  and  when  the  deliberations  were  finished, 
the  assembly  separated  with  the  usual  forms. 

This  was  a  bitter  mortification  to  Marlborough.  In  the  heat  of  his 
resentment,  he  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  setting  forth  all  his 
services  and  all  his  grievances,  but  especi^ly  those  to  which  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mrs.  Masham  had  subjected  himself  and  his  family;  and  he 
concluded  with  tliese  words — **  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  either  dis- 

miss  her  or  myself.”  This  letter  was  submitted  to  the  revision  of 
Godolphin  and  the  Whigs,  but  was  thought  intemperate  and  danger¬ 
ous.  After  various  meetings  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  at  which  the  Whigs  could  not  resolve  on  any  measure  likely  to 
avert  their  fate,  it  was  at  last  decided  that  Lord  Somers  should  re¬ 
monstrate  with  the  Queen  on  the  behalf  of  Marlborough.  Lord 
Somers’s  own  account  of  his  audience  with  the  Queen  is  preserved. 
After  describing  the  various  points  which  he  urged  in  favour  of  his 
friend,  he  states  that — 

**  After  a  short  pause  the  Queen  replied,  <  I  have  a  full  and  lasting  sense  of  his  long 
and  great  services,  and  no  one  dare  do  him  ill  offices  with  me,  because  if  they  did 
their  malice  would  recoil  on  themselves,  'rhis  I  wiU  confirm  when  I  see  him,  and 
then,  I  doubt  not,  1  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  own,  that,  after  mature 
reflection,  he  has  changed  his  opiraon,  and  will  not  continue  to  deem  my  proposal  uo* 
reasonable.* 

**  1  presumed  to  offer  several  other  things,  but  I  found  her  majesty  very  reserved, 
and  not  willing  to  enter  into  any  farther  explanation ;  and,  therefore,  according  as  ths 
L.ord  Treasurer  had  advised,  I  took  my  leave.”— .VoL  111.  p.  146. 

Lord  Somers  had  afterwards  another  audience  on  the  same  busi¬ 
ness,  in  which  the  behaviour  of  the  Queen  was  the  same.  In  the 
meantime,  Marlborough  continued  sullenly  at  Windsor,  receiving 
messages  of  the  debates  and  disagreements  of  the  Whigs  as  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  pursued.  But  nothing  decisive  was  done. 
At  length  he  had  the  weakness  to  send  the  Queen  the  letter  of  in¬ 
vective  against  Mrs.  Masham,  leaving  out  that  passage  of  it  in  which 
the  alternation  of  Mrs.  Masham’s  dismissal,  or  his  own  resignation 
was  insisted  on.  At  length,  after  many  importunities  on  the  part  of 
the  ministers,  and  at  last,  on  the  suggestion  of  Harley  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  more  secret  councils  of  the  Queen,  as  it  began  to  be  ru¬ 
moured  that  the  affair  would  be  mentioned  in  Parliament,  her  ma¬ 
jesty  gave  way,  and  ordered  Godolphin  to  write  the  Duke  that  he 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  regiment  as  he  thought  fit.  At 
the  same  time  her  majesty  wrote  to  the  Duke  in  reply  to  his  letter, 
assuring  him  in  general  terms,  that  he  had  no  grounds  for  his  suspi¬ 
cions  against  Mrs.  Masham,  and  desiring  him  to  come  to  town.  Af¬ 
ter  such  importunities  on  the  part  of  his  friends  as  would  put  the 
best  face  on  the  matter,  Marlborough  allowed  his  loud  and  lofty  de¬ 
mands  for  tlie  dismission  of  Mrs.  Masham  to  sink  into  a  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  obnoxious  condition  of  hia  continuance  in  office ;  and 
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soon  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience  by  Uie  Queen,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  great  kindness. 

In  truth,  notwithstanding  that  the  disposal  of  the  vacant  regiment 
was  in  the  end  left  to  Marlborough,  this  affair  had  been  so  managed, 
that  l)oth  he  and  the  Whigs  were  sunk  by  it  to  a  still  lower  degree  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Queen.  That  the  victory  was  on  the  part  of 
the  Tories,  was  evident,  not  only  from  the  continuance  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
sham  in  the  royal  household,  but  also  by  a  pension  of  ill 000  being 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Hill  instead  of  the  regiment. 

The  trial  and  sentence  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  ended  in  the  complete 
disappointment  and  defeat  of  the  Whigs ;  and  no  man  was  safe  from 
the  indignation  of  the  populace,  who  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  ministry  or  of  Marlborough.  Mr.  Coxe  thus  describes  the  state 
of  affairs  during  these  agitations  of  the  public  mind. 

•*  The  effects  of  such  a  general  commodon,  at  this  critical  peiiod,  may  better  be 
conceived  than  described.  In  fact,  as  the  first  movements  which  had  occurred  on  the 
commencement  of  the  discussion  (of  the  charge  against  Sacheverell)  had  encouraged 
the  Queen  to  mortify  Marlborou^  in  the  i^air  of  the  regiment,  the  result  far  ex* 
seeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  her  secret  advisers,  and  convinced  them  that 
they  mif^t  uow  proceed  to  accomjdish  that  great  change,  for  which  she  had  long 
panted  as  a  deliverance  from  bondage.  However  mortiii^  at  the  unfortunate  conse* 
quences  of  this  impolitic  trial,  and  the  decline  of  his  own  favour,  Marlborough  was 
•till  more  mortified  at  the  increasing  coldness  between  the  Whigs  and  the  treasurer,  as 
well  as  the  extreme  impatience  which  they  manifested  at  his  dilatory  and  cautious 
temper.  The  truth  was,  that  the  treasurer  could  not  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the 
Queen  to  gratify  thdr  deaiands ;  and,  from  delicacy  to  his  royal  mistress,  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  declare  the  real  cause,  and  no  less  averse  to  expose  his  own  want  of  power. 
Hence  the  Whigs  always  suspected  his  sincerity,  when  he  eluded  their  importunities ; 
and  fiequently  clamoured  for  the  interposition  of  the  Duchess,  as  the  only  means  of 
snimatiag  his  tardiness.  These  conflicting  interests  often  recoiled  upon  Marlborough 
himself,  and  occasioued  equal  lukewarmness  between  him  and  the  ^Vhigs.’’— Vol.  HI. 

p.168. 

The  immediate  prelude  to  the  dismission  of  the  Whigs,  was  the 
iromotion  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  chief  office  in  the  royal 
lousehold,  without  consulting  the  ministry,  and  even  without  in¬ 
forming  them  that  any  change  of  the  kind  was  meditated.  This 
was  followed  by  the  dismission  of  Sunderland,  in  whose  room  Lord 
Dartmouth  was  made  Secretary  of  state.  It  is  said  that  Harley  had 
persuaded  the  Queen  to  adopt  a  regular  plan  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  ministry.  If  so,  he  had  calculated  well  on  the  characters  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin.  In  the  high  day  of  his  power,  Marl¬ 
borough  had  declared  that  he  would  resign  his  command,  uiiless  hia 
MHi-in-law  was  in  the  service  of  the  Queen.  But  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Masham  shewed  the  impotence  of  such  threats ;  and 
now,  when  the  course  of  events  made  it  appear  that  those  wishes  for 
retirement  from  public  business,  which  he  had  so  often  in  the  height 
of  his  glory  most  ardently  expressed,  were  likely  to  be  easily  grati¬ 
fied,  we  hear  no  more  mention  of  them.  Those  Whigs,  who  now  re¬ 
mained  in  office,  retained  no  more  than  the  name  of  ministers.  Go- 
dolphin  was  reduced  to  a  most  degrading  situation,  yet  he  clung 
fven  to  the  shadow  of  power.  Neglect  followed  neglect,”  aays 
VOL.  II.  MO.  XII.  2  z 
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Mr.  Coxe,  **  insult  was  heaped  on  insult,  many  of  his  applications 
*'  to  the  Queen  were  contemptuously  rejected,  and  his  devoted  ad. 
“  herents  dismissed  from  their  offices,  not  only  without  an  apolo|^, 
"  but  without  a  previous  communication.”  Marlborough  was  abroad 
with  the  army,  and  not  in  the  way  of  being  thus  treated ;  nor  indeed 
is  it  likely  that  such  contempt  would  have  been  shown  to  him,  for 
when  things  were  come  to  this  pass  with  him,  there  was  less  regard 
to  his  honour  shewn  in  his  own  conduct,  than  in  any  thing  that  his 
enemies  had  yet  offered  against  him. 

On  the  7th  August,  1710,  Godolphin  was  admitted  to  two  long 
audiences  by  the  Afler  discussing  various  other  subjects  in 

the  first,  he  spoke  much  during  the  last,  of  the.  evils  of  secret  coun* 
sellors,  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  ostensible  ministers.  That  he 
might  be  finally  resolved  whether  he  was  or  was  not  still  minister, 
he  gathered  courage  to  ask,  Is  it  the  will  of  your  majesty  that  I 
should  go  on.”  This  is  the  question,  as  stated  by  himself  in  his 
own  words.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Queen  understood  it  as 
meaning  that  he  wished  to  be  resolved  whether  he  was  to  continue 
in  office,  or  to  go  on  with  the  conference.  He  says,  that  her  ma. 
jesty  replied  without  hesitation,  "  Yes.”  We  give  the  rest  as  it  is 
narrated  by  Mr.  Coxe. 

With  this  answer  the  minister  was  satisfied,  and  quitted  her  presence,  though  he 
observed  in  her  looks  symptoms  of  embarrassment  and  gloom.  He  was  therefoie 
equally  surprised  and  confounded,  when  the  next  morning,  a  servant  in  the  royal  Ur. 
ery,  left  a  note  with  his  porter,  dated  on  the  evening  after  the  audience. 

“  *  Kensington,  Aug.  7.  llie  uneasiness  which  you  have  shewed  for  some  time, 
has  given  me  very  much  trouble,  though  I  have  borne  it;  and  bad  your  behaviour 
continued  the  same  as  it  was  for  a  few  years  after  my  coming  to  the  crown,  I  could 
have  no  dispute  with  myself  what  to  do.  But  the  many  unkind  returns  you  have 
made  me  since,  especially  what  you  stud  to  me  personally  before  the  lords,  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  you  any  longer  in  my  service ;  but  I  will  give  you  a 
pension  of  four  thousand  a-year,  and  I  desire,  that  instead  of  bringing  the  staff  to 
me,  you  trill  break  it,  which  I  believe  will  be  easier  to  us  both.’ 

On  the  ensuing  morning  the  Queen  briefly  announced  to  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  the  removd  of  his  friend. 

•<  *  Kensington,  Aug.  8.  My  Ix>rd  Treasurer  having  for  some  time  shewed  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness  in  my  service,  and  his  behaviour  not  being  the  same  to  me  that  it 
was  formerly,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  let  him  keep  die  white  staff  any  longer ; 
and,  therefore,  I  ordered  him  this  morning  to  break  it,  which  1  acquaint  you  with 
now,  that  you  may  receive  this  news  first  from  me ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  I  will  take 
care  that  the  army  shall  want  for  nothing.’ 

“  On  the  same  day  the  ex-minister  himself  announced  his  unexpected  disgrace.” 
YoL  HI.  p.  28a 

Soon  aflenvards  all  the  Whigs  were  dismissed,  and  the  Tory  minis, 
try  was  formed,  with  Harley  at  its  head.  It  has  now  for  a  long  time 
b^n  the  fashion,  to  consider  the  downfal  of  the  Whig  ministry  of 
Queen  Anne  as  occasioned  by  the  intrigues  and  ill  offices  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  Harley.  All  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Coxe  tend  this  way ;  and  in  this  he  has  but  followed  the 
other  partisans  of  the  Whigs.  To  give  a  blacker  colour  to  the  con. 
duct  of  Mrs.  Masham,  she  has  b^n  represented  as  having  been 
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guilty  of  the  worst  ingratitude  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  her  benefactor,  by  abusing  the  ear  of  the  Queen,  and  inflaming 
her  against  the  Duchess.  From  Mr.  Coxe’s  own  narrative,  nay  from 
that  published  by  the  Duchess  herself,  it  is  very  plain  that  there 
was  no  need  of  the  ill  offices  of  any  one  with  the  Queen  to  occasion 
her  loss  of  favour.  All  that  could  be  said  or  done  by  Mrs.  Masham, 
taking  it  at  the  worst,  must  have  been  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Duchess  herself,  as  tending  to  inflame  the  resentment 
of  the  Queen.  It  was  nut  until  her  insolence  had  alienated  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Queen,  that  Mrs.  Masham  enjoyed  any  share  of  the 
royal  confidence ;  and  all  the  facts  which  have  come  to  light  on  this 
subject  prove  that  Mrs.  Masham  did  not  supplant  the  Duchess,  but 
was  chosen  by  the  Queen  to  succeed  her  as  a  confidential  friend. 
But  no  sooner  did  this  appear,  than  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
with  that  blindness  to  the  errors  of  her  own  conduct,  which  is  so 
usual  in  such  cases,  cast  the  whole  blame  of  her  disgrace  on  some 
supposed  intrigue,  by  which  Mrs.  Masham  had  undermined  her  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Queen,  and  therefore  she  treated  that  lady  as  her 
most  bitter  enemy. 

The  resentment  of  such  a  woman  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
could  not  be  regarded  by  any  one  with  indifference,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Masham,  from  the  time  that  it  was  declared 
sgainst  her,  must  have  opposed  it  by  a  similar  feeling  towards  the 
Duchess ;  and,  therefore,  that  thenceforward  she  aggravated  (if  ag¬ 
gravation  were  possible)  the  superlative  dislike  of  the  Queen.  As  to 
the  ingratitude  of  this,  it  is  certainly  true  that  Mrs.  Masham’s  first 
introduction  into  the  service  of  the  Queen,  by  being  placed  in  a  very 
humble  office  of  the  household,  was  due  to  the  go(^  offices  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and  it  is  also  true  she  was  related  to  the 
Duchess,  and  therefore  that  the  bonds  of  gratitude  for  this  favour 
were  strengthened  by  the  ties  of  blood. 

If  these  considerations  did  not  so  far  moderate  the  enmity  on  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Masham  as  to  make  her  refrain  from  any  wilful  or  deli¬ 
berate  act  of  malice  against  the  Duchess,  it  was  a  very  base  thing ; 
nay,  if  they  did  not  make  her  return  good  for  evil,  it  was  ungenerous 
and  uncharitable.  The  harshest  construction  of  ^e  evidence  against 
Mrs.  Masham  may  make  us  lay  these  last  sins  to  her  charge,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  deliberate  malice.  If  she  were  as  much  the  tool 
of  Mr.  Harley  as  was  represented,  what  she  did  for  him  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  some  more  worthy  motive  than  the  gratification  of  malice 
against  the  Duchess ;  for  he  too  had  been  her  benefactor,  as  appears 
even  from  Mr.  Coxe’s  book ;  for  he  has  told  us  in  the  second  volume 
(p.  258.)  that  she  was  relat^  to  Harley  in  the  same  degree  by  the 
father’s  side  as  to  the  Duchess  by  her  mother,  and  that  “  she,  (.Mrs. 
"  Masham)  and  her  family  had  likewise  been  assisted  by  him.’* 
Therefore  if  she  joined  him  in  his  hostility,  the  offence  resolves  itself 
into  this — that  she  took  the  part  of  one  benefactor  who  remained  her 
friend  in  his  quarrel  with  another  of  her  benefactors  who  had  become 
her  bitter  enemy.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  parties  in  this  feud 
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need  not  now  be  farther  settled.  We  have  said  enough  to  shew  that 
the  great  stress  which  the  Whig  partisans  have  always  laid  on  the  in« 
terference  of  Mrs.  Masham,  as  being  the  great  cause  of  the  downfal 
of  that  party,  is  a  misrepresentation,  and  that  Mr.  Coxe  has  not  exer« 
cised  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  subject ;  that  instead  of  clearing 
the  history  of  those  events  from  the  obscurities  which  had  been  cast 
upon  it  b^  the  violence  of  party  writers,  he  has  himself  treated  the 
matter  with  much  prejudice,  and  in  this  has  violated  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  an  historian. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Godolphin,  Marlborough  continued  to  hold 
his  office  for  a  whole  year,  acting  under  the  new  Tory  ministry  with 
Harley  at  its  head.  Mr.  Coxe  can  give  no  good  reason  for  such  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  among  the  various  events  in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  great 
and  lofty  spirit  by  which  he  was  often  so  much  distinguished.  It 
was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1711,  that  tlie  charges  of  pecula¬ 
tion  were  brought  against  him,  and  even  then  he  clung  to  office.  At 
length,  on  the  ist  January,  1712,  the  Queen  dismissed  him  from  her 
service,  avowedly  with  the  view  of  allowing  an  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  accusations  preferred  against  him. 

From  this  period  tliere  is  nothing  recorded  of  the  life  of  Marlbo. 
rough  in  the  volume  before  us  on  which  we  think  it  necesary  to 
dwell.  No  new  fact  of  any  importance  as  it  affects  his  reputation,  or 
of  any  interest  as  illustrative  of  his  character,  is  adduced  by  his  in¬ 
dustrious  biographer.  The  narrative  of  the  parliamentary  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  charges  of  embezzling  the  public  money  are  given  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  but  we  prefer  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  History.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  with  reference  to  these  charges,  as  it  has 
been  long  since  settled.  The  great  article  of  accusation  was  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  annual  payment  of  £5000  from  the  contractor  who 
supplied  the  army  with  bread,  and  the  justification  was,  that  former 
generals  had  received  a  similar  allowance,  taking  upon  themselves  in 
return  the  whole  expense  of  the  secret  service. 

The  single  circumstance  of  such  charges  being  preferred  against 
any  servant  of  the  Crown,  without  any  regard  to  their  truth  or  false- 
howl,  is  enough  to  excite  against  him  the  utmost  indignation  of  tha 
populace.  But  never  did  any  one  experience  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
Marlborough,  whose  whole  conduct  had  lately  been  such  as  to  reduce 
him  to  the  lowest  degree  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  All 
that  the  most  inventive  mtdice  could  construe  in  the  shape  of  libels 
and  calumnies  w’as  now  heaped  upon  him,  and  his  name  was  never  pro¬ 
nounced  witliout  execration.  Human  nature  at  its  best,  is  never 
wholly  proof  against  such  trials,  but  Marlborough  bore  all  this  with 
such  patience  as  might  be  expected  from  so  great  a  man.  His  faults, 
great  as  they  were,  could  never  be  attributed  to  his  temper ;  and  the 
only  occasion  on  which  his  resentment  transported  him  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  was  when  he  challenged  a  peer,  who, 
during  the  parliameptary  Rebates,  and  in  his  own  very  presence,  pro- 
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nounced  that  gross  libel  against  him,  in  which  he  represented  him  as 
exposing  his  soldiers  to  dangers  which  he  shunned  himself,  and  pro> 
tracting  the  war  for  his  private  benefit  against  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

The  private  correspondence  between  the  Lord  Treasurer  Harley 
and  the  Duke  in  the  interval  before  his  dismissal,  is  in  a  style  of  great 
cordiality ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Treasurer  took  any  hostile  part 
against  him  in  the  discussion  of  the  charges.  On  the  contrary,  Har¬ 
ley  shewed  him  many  acts  of  real  friendship;  and  when  at  length  the 
Duke  had  resolved  to  go  abroad,  it  was  through  the  interference  of 
that  minister  tliat  his  passports  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Core  has  puzzled  himself  much  to  very  little  purpose,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  Marlborough’s  quitting  the 
country  in  1712 ;  the  most  obvious  reason,  and  that  which  has  passed 
nost  current  is,  that  he  wished  to  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
many  mortifications  to  which  a  residence  in  England  must  have  exposed 
him  during  his  disgrace.  The  correspondence  during  his  residence 
abroad,  which  has  been  now  published  by  Mr.  Coxe,  shews  that  he 
itill  continued  to  interfere  in  politics,  and  was  zealous  in  contributing 
to  secure  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  George  I.  was  not 
ignorant  of  this,  and  was  not  ungrateful.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
reign  was  to  restore  the  Duke  to  office.  But  age  and  its  infirmities, 
though  they  had  not  yet  disabled  him  from  serving  the  public,  had  so 
far  overcome  him  as  to  forbid  the  expectation  of  any  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments,  even  if  opportunity  had  offered.  Mr.  Coxe  takes  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  extol  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  conduct  in  crushing  the 
insurrection  of  the  Jacobites  in  1715;  and  gives  an  accurate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  account  of  that  rebellion.  That  which  seems  the  chief  blot  in 
his  history  after  his  restoration  to  power,  is  his  conduct  towards  Har¬ 
ley.  When  that  minister  was  impeached,  he  took  an  active  part 
igainst  him,  and  voted  with  his  bitterest  enemies.  This  cannot  be 
excused  by  attributing  it  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  public  duty ; 
ind  it  was  a  most  ignoble  return  for  the  generous  conduct  which  he 
himself  had  met  with  from  Harley  in  a  similar  situation. 

The  history  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  as  they  afford  nothing 
which  can  excite  interest,  is  shortly  dispatched  in  this  volume.  Mr. 
Coxe  absolutely  denies  the  truth  of  tliose  stories  so  long  received, 
which  have  represented  him  as  being  reduced  to  a  miserable  object, 
from  the  decay  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
disease.  His  last  years  are  here  described  as  having  been  spent  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  dignified  repose,  and  of  such  amusements  as  the 
weakness  of  his  frame  could  now  endure  from  the  repeated  attacks  of 
»  palsy,  which  at  length  proved  fatal  in  1722.  He  died  at  W  indsor 
Wge  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Coxe  concludes  the  work  by  a  chapter  on  the  character  of 
Marlborough,  in  which  he  sums  up  its  many  excellencies,  and  makes 
a  very  moderate  allowance  for  its  defects.  Many  paiticulars  of  the 
gmealogy  and  heraldic  honours  of  the  family  are  given  in  an  appen¬ 
dix,  to  which  our  author  seems  to  attach  much  value.  Of  the  exe- 
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cation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  work,  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  speak,  and  its  more  prominent  merits  and  defects  have  already 
been  noticed.  We  cannot  help  regretting  that  it  has  been  swelled  to 
such  an  unnecessary  bulk,  by  the  insertion  of  many  letters  which 
might  well  have  hem  spa^.  The  style  is,  in  general,  very  defec« 
tive,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  cumbrous,  and  slovenly  to  an  in¬ 
tolerable  degree.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  that  Mr.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Coxe  deserves  well  of  the  public  for  this  work,  which  is  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  His  partiality,  which  is  his 
chief  fault,  is  one  which  may  easily  be  pardoned  in  one  who  writes 
the  memoirs  of  so  great  a  man.  His  industr}'  and  exactness,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  principal  qualifications  for  such  a  work,  are  manifest 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  and  merit  tlie  highest  praise. 

And  now  we  are  to  leave  the  history  of  this  great  man,  after 
having  traced  him  through  the  glories  and  disgraces  of  a  most 
eventful  life.  An  hundred  years,  fruitful  of  illustrious  men,  have 
left  the  fame  of  Marlborough  proudly  pre-eminent  as  a  warrior  I 
and  a  statesman.  With  this  feeling,  we  recurred  to  his  history 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Coxe — and  with  this  feeling,  which  has  now 
returned  upon  us  with  little  abatement,  we  Have  closed  these 
volumes.  It  is  in  the  course  of  events,  that  the  reputation  of  a 
great  man  should  outlive  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  and  that 
the  remembrance  of  his  excellencies  should  be  more  lasting  than 
that  of  his  defects.  All  our  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  a  man 
whose  name  is  exalted  by  such  great  deeds,  seem  most  petty  and 
presumptuous  when  exposed  in  the  splendour  of  his  reputation; 
and  we  turn  with  disgust  from  so  unseemly  a  task  as  that  of 
measuring  the  faults  and  blemishes  of  a  character  which,  withal, 
exceeds  so  far  the  ordinary  reach  of  human  nature — which  is 
adorned  with  such  virtues,  and  dignified  Iw  such  actions  as  have 
made  it  tower  beyond  the  common  pitch  of  greatness,  and  almost 
seem  to  elevate  the  general  character  of  mankind.  And  yet  the 
Impression  of  these  defects  must  remain  to  mortify  our  pride— 
to  remind  us  that  the  character  of  Marlborough,  the  most  gi¬ 
gantic  fabric  of  glory  which  stands  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
country,  is  still  a  mere  human  structure,  higher  in  some  parts 
than  the  very  highest — ^but,  in  others,  as  little  and  as  low  as  the 
meanest  of  our  race. 
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Art.  II. — The  Philosophy  of  Elonition ;  elucidated  and  exem¬ 
plified  by  Readings  if  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  ;  for  the 
Use  of  Young  Clergymen,  and  Students  who  are  preparing 
for  Hedy  Orders.  By  James  Wright,  of  Magdalen-Hall, 
Oxford;  jiubllc  and  private  Lecturer  on  the  lienee  and 
Practice  of  Elocution,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical  Society  of  London.  Oxford,  1818.  Munday  and 
'  Slatter.  Pp.  392.  8vo. 

If  the  comparatively  small  number  of  eminent  orators  were  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  the  ancients,  even  when  the  term  Orator 
was  view’ed  in  its  most  extensive  acceptation,  how  much  more 
paradoxical  must  it  appear  to  the  moderns,  that  the  art  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  only,  which  constitutes  but  one  branch  of  oratory, 
though  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  most  powerful  in  its  influ¬ 
ence,  shouli^  be  successfully  practised  by  so  few.  From  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  truth  of  this  remark,  Sheridan,  in  his  Art  of  Read¬ 
ing,  has  drawn  the  following  very  natural  conclusion — that  “  ei- 
“  ther  the  thing  itself  is,  in  its  own  nature,  more  difficult  than 
“  any  other ;  or  that  the  method  of  teaching  it  must  be  erro- 
“  neous  and  defective.  With  respect  to  the  first,”  continues 
he,  “  it  might  easily  be  proved  that  there  are  many  arts  infinite- 
“  ly  more  hard  to  be  attained ;  but  to  clear  up  the  point,  it  will 
“  be  only  necessary  to  show,  that  the  art  itself  has  always  been 
“  in  tbe  lowest  state  among  us,  and  that  this  proceeds  from  a 
“  method  of  teaching  it,  erroneous  and  defective  to  the  last  de- 
“  gree.”  -  That  the  art  of  reading  is  still  in  a  very  low  state  in 
this  country,  observation  will  most  incontrovertibly  prove*.  The 
causes  of  this  we  shall  6rst  endeavour  to  explain ;  and,  from  the 
track  of  investigation  we  design  to  pursue,  may,  perhaps,  make 
it  evident  to  the  reader  how  indifferently  Sherioan,  though  with¬ 
out  doubt  a  meritorious  speaker,  was  qualified  to  effect  the  re¬ 
formation  he  intended.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  notice  his 
successor,  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  certidnly  more  fitted  for  the 
task ;  and  after  we  have  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  defects  of 
his  theory,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  will  claim  his  share 
of  examination. 

The  unskilfulness  which  is  but  too  manifest  in  the  generality 
of  readers  and  speakers,  appears  to  us  to  originate  in  the  three 


•  Tlic  style  of  clerical  elocution  prevalent  during  a  golden  period  of  Engl'fh  liter¬ 
ature  is  striUngly  depicted  in  the  S|)ectator.  The  concomitant  remarks  are  somewhat 
vague,  because  unsupported  by  system,  but  the  general  import  they  convey  evinces  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  writer.  Vide  Spectator,  Vol.  ii.  No.  147. 
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following  causes,  First,  That  to  read  with  precision  and  effect 
is  an  art  of  considerable  difficulty.  Secondly,  That  it  is  usually 
Mnsidered  as  very  easy  of  att^nment,  and  therefore  almost,  if 
not  wholly  disregarded.  Thirdly,  That  those  who  do  cultivate 
it,  pursue  their  object  by  means  ill  calculated  to  attain  their  end. 
Since  the  voice  of  man  is  the  medium  by  which  his  ideas  and 
impulses  are  communicated,  nature  has  connected  them  by  so 
admirable  an  adaptation,  that,  when  we  are  entirely  directed  by 
her  influence,  (as  in  ordinary  converse,)  we  modulate  our  voices 
with  ease  and  propriety.  But  reading  and  recitation  being  ope¬ 
rations  of  art,  the  vocal  organ  in  the  exercise  of  them  must  be 
guided  by  something  else  than  the  impulse  of  that  power,  which, 
on  other  occasions,  regulates  our  delivery  as  it  creates  our  ideas : 
hence  arises  that  discordance  between  the  words  and  manner 
which  always  characterizes  an  unskilful  speaker;  and  hence  it 
may  naturally  be  inferred,  that  to  assume  an  apparent  creative 
action  of  the  mind  which  shall  seem  to  dictate  the  ideas  to  which 
we  are  giving  utterance,  to  imitate  skilfully  every  abrupt  transi¬ 
tion  of  thought  which  betokens  the  immediate  agency  of  our 
various  passions  and  sensaUons,  at  the  same  time  nicely  discri¬ 
minating  lietween  every  shade  of  difference,  is  an  acquirement  as 
difficult  as  the  endless  variety  of  the  human  mind  can  render  it. 

The  light  in  which  we  have  represented  the  abstruseness 
of  the  study  of  elocution,  is  so  diflerent  from  that  in  which 
it  is  viewed  by  the  majority  of  persons  (men  of  talents  and 
learning  not  excepted)  that  it  is  generally  the  very  last  art 
which  they  deem  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  man  of  letters 
appears  to  think,  that  if  he  understands  the  import  of  what 
he  'reads,  his  delivery  must,  in  consequence,  be  natural  and 
appropriate ;  and  for  acuteness  of  apprehension  he  trusts,  with 
becoming  confidence  perhaps,  to  the  years  spent  in  his  closet, 
over  the  labours  of  the  illustrious  ancients.  Numberless,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove,  that 
mere  grammatical  or  prosodaical  learning  does  not  furnish  the 
necessary  means  to  form  an  accomplished  and  elegant  speaker. 
The  maxims,  “  Follow  nature,"  “  trust  to  your  feelings,"  “  read 
as  you  speak,"  &c.  are  in  every  one’s  mouth ;  and  such  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  directions  are  imagined  to  constitute  ail  that 
is  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  an  art,  which  ap]X'ars  to  be 
considered  more  easy  of  attainment  than  the  most  trifling  and 
ordinary  accomplishments. 

Some  public  speakers,  however,  are  undoubtetlly  to  be  found, 
who  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  delivery. 
Their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  various  success,  as  natural 
taste  or  good  models  happenctl  to  direct  tlicm,  or  in  proportion 
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to  the  earnestness  of  their  demeanour  and  the  melody  of  their 
intonation.  To  these  causes,  and  perhaps  to  these  alone,  is 
the  popularity  of  most  of  our  successful  modem  declaimers  to 
be  attributed ;  for  we  do  not  hesitate  in  asserting,  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  tlie  art,  viz.  the  theory  of  the  human 
voice,  is  a  secret  to  far  the  greater  number.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  talks  with  all  the  speciousness  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
senuble  man  to  assume,  even  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  not 
master,  was  so  imperfectly  skilled  in  this  point,  that  he  has  de¬ 
fined  accent  as  consisting  in  nothing  but  a  monotonous  ictus 
upon  the  several  accents  syllables,  with  no  more  variety  of 
tone  than  would  be  produced  by  beating  upon  a  drum,  the 
sounds  of  which  may  oe  louder  or  softer,  but  cannot  be  either 
higher  or  lower.  The  same  writer,  too,  has  totally  misconceived 
the  distinction  between  accent  and  emphasis,  referring  the  for¬ 
mer  to  the  pronundation  of  words  abstractedly  considered,  and 
the  latter  to  their  mutual  relation  as  they  stand  placed  in  sen¬ 
tences.  Yet  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  all  his  errors,  some  of  which 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  art,  is  still  considered  standard 
authority,  and  diligently  consulted  by  many  students  in  elocu¬ 
tion. 

Walker,  to  whom  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  very 
materially  indebted,  may  be  considered  as  the  first  promulgator 
of  the  doctrine  of  inflexion.  He  it  was  who  first  gave  us  a  cor¬ 
rect  analysis  of  speaking  sounds,  and  elucidated  its  principles 
by  example.  In  his  Elements  of  Elocution  and  Rhetorical 
Grammar,  he  has  clearly  proved  that  the  speaking  voice  is  divi- 
nble  into  the  manoio/tiey  an  upward  and  downward  slide,  or  in~ 
jlexion;  and  a  combination  of  these  two  slides,  which  he  very 
justly  denominates  circumflexes.  To  one  of  these  divisions 
every  syllable  we  utter  must  be  referred ;  and  if  the  ear  be  dis¬ 
ciplined  until  it  has  acquired  a  ready  perception  of  these  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  an  appeal  be  also  made  to  the  eye  by  some  appro¬ 
priate  mark  to  express  them  on  paper  ^the  knowl^ge  of  accen¬ 
tuation  being  presupposed)  we  are  put  in  possession  of  a  perfect 
notation  of  sjieaking  sounds.  The  art  of  delivery  having  thus 
found  some  fixed  principles  whereon  to  rest,  will  be  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  caprice  and  affectation,  and  establish  itself  on 
the  broad  and  durable  basis  of  nature.  This  was  the  great  end 
which  Mr.  Walker  had  in  view,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
he  went  far  towards  the  completion  of  his  design.  Still  we  find 
in  his  works  several  imperfections,  which  plainly  shew  that  his 
theory  was  yet  in  its  childhood,  and  tliat  his  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  were,  in  many  points,  incongruous  and  indistinct.  His  al¬ 
ternate  adoption  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflexion,  which  he  de- 
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Bgns  to  imitate  what  he  terms,  «  the  wave-like  rising  and  falling 
rt  the  voice,”  has  induced  him  to  set  his  sentences  to  music  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  in  such  an  insufferable  style 
of  ring-song,  that  we  are  ^most  tempted  to  exclwm  with  Quinti. 
lian,  “  Nihil  causcc  est  cur  non  iUam  rods  modulationem  JidU 
bus  ac  tibiis,  imo  mcherculcy  quod  est  huic  dejbrmitati  propius, 
tymbalis  adjuvemusT  Again,  we  find  Mr.  Walker,  in  one  part 
of  his  writings,  recommending  the  division  of  a  sentence  into  ac¬ 
centual  portions,  thus. 

Prosperity  j  gains  friends  |  and  adversity  I  tries  them. 

Rhetorical  Grammar, 

Yet  in  the  very  same  work  he  has  suffered  some  sentences  to  stand 
divided  in  the  following  absurd  manner ; 

The  flelscriptive  part  of  this  allegory  |  is  likewise  |  very  |  strong 
and  I  full  of  subjlime  ijdeas. 

Nothing  but  the  immaturity  of  his  theory  could  have  betray¬ 
ed  a  man  of  such  taste  into  so  egregious  an  oversight ;  nor,  in- 
deed,  is  it  possible  he  should  have  intended  the  sentence  to  be 
pronounced  as  he  has  here  written  it. 

The  author  of  the  “  Philosophy  of  Elocution”  informs  us,  in 
bis  title-page,  that  his  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  young 
clergymen  and  students  who  are  preparing  for  holy  orders.  From 
this  mode  of  expression  it  naturally  follows  that  Mr.  Wright  con- 
riders  our  elder  clergymen  either  perfect  or  incorrigible.  Which 
of  these  conclusions  may  be  correct  is  a  point  so  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain,  that  we  abandon  it  in  despair,  and  shall  there¬ 
fore  pass  on  to  his  preface.  This  is  written  with  all  the  orthodoxy 
of  an  archbishop,  but,  though  highly  praiseworthy  with  regard  to 
sentiment,  is  protracted  to  an  unnecessary  length,  and  swelled  out 
by  the  admission  of  matter  not  completely  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject.  We  do  not  intend  to  question  Mr.  Wright's  knowledge 
of  divinity,  but,  qualified  as  he  may  be  to  write  on  points 
connected  with  it,  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  work  on  elocution, 
though  appropriated  to  sacred  reading,  is  altogether  the  proper 
field  for  a  display  of  his  skill.  We  however  freely  tender  to  him 
the  pardon  which  he  anticipates,  and  most  sincerely  agree  with 
him,  when  he  obser\'es,  that  “  the  circumstance  which  seems  to 
“  be  the  best  calculated  to  rouse  students  from  coldness  and  list- 
«  lessness  of  manner  in  reading  the  liturgy,  is  undoubtedly  that 
**  of  duly  and  thoroughly  considering  the  nature  of  the  compo- 
“  sition  they  have  to  deliver,  and  the  full  importance  of  the  cle- 

ricaJ  character.” — Preface,  page  vi. 

«  The  Philosophy  of  Elocution”  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  English  language,  and  some  judi- 
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cious  observations  on  the  principal  writers  who  have  contributed 
to  its  advancement  After  describing  the  organs  of  speech,  the 
author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  simple  articulations,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  orthoepy,  a  task  which  he  manages  with  considerable  ad¬ 
dress.  Having  dismissed  this  subject,  Mr.  Wright  commences 
the  developement  of  his  theory.  With  respect  to  sentences,  he 
adopts  the  division  of  Walker,  with  whom  he  also  agrees  in  his 
analysis  of  the  human  voice.  For  the  better  elucidation  of  the 
definitions,  recourse  has  been  bad  to  musical  types,  which  appear 
to  us  on  the  whole  extremely  clear  and  easy  of  comprehension. 
We  must,  however,  confess  that  the  two  circumflexes,  which, 
though  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Walker,  were  left  by  him  unin¬ 
vestigated,  have  not  received  their  due  portion  of  notice  from 
our  author.  This  significant  modification  of  voice  is,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  adopted  on  an  immense  number  of  occasions  which  he 
has  omitted  to  specify,  and  we  regret  this  oversight  the  more, 
because  what  he  has  advanced  on  the  subject  is  replete  with 
good  sense  and  acute  observation.  The  method  of  dividing  sen¬ 
tences  into  portions,  each  containing  one  accent,  is  next  explain¬ 
ed  and  exemplified.  In  the  course  of  this  elucidation  is  show'n 
in  what  res]jects  his  own  theory  is  essentially  opposite  to  that  of 
Walker.  The  latter,  as  we  have  before  observed,  adopted  an 
alternation  of  rising  and  falling  inflexions  till  the  conclusion  of 
his  period.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  always  affixes  (and, 
we  think,  very  philosophically)  the  idea  of  continuation  to  the 
rising,  and  of  completion  to  the  falling  inflexion,  except  where 
emphasis  takes  place,  on  which  occasion  this  rule  is  sometimes 
liable  to  exception.  He  proves,  in  a  note  page  91,  that  there  really 
exists  in  nature  that  tcaveMke  modulation  which  the  acuteness 
of  Mr.  Walker’s  ear  enabled  him  to  detect ;  but  that  the  falling 
inflexions  which  we  make  use  of  while  suspending  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence,  do  not  take  place  on  the  principal  accented  syl¬ 
lables,  but  either  on  those  which  have  a  secondary  accent  or  no 
accent  at  all  This  is  founded  on  principles  of  nature ;  and  al- 
tliough  the  analysis  may  appear  somewhat  complex  to  the  eye, 
it  is  in  reality  perfectly  rample  and  free  from  difficulty }  for  if 
we  acquire  correctly  the  principal  accentuated  inflexions,  nature 
herself  will  provide  for  the  rest  This  part  of  his  system  is  so 
judiciously  exemplified  by  Mr.  Wright,  that  we  shall  extract  it 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers. 

“  As  OUT  seuses  convince  us,  that  certain  bodies,  used  separately,  are  only  of  com¬ 
parative  utility,  but,  by  admixture,  thdr  efficacy  may  be  altered  or  improv^ ;  so,  by 
the  study  and  practice  of  elocution,  do  we  perceive  that  words,  independently  of  each 
ether,  convey  only  certain  limited  meanings,  yet  by  adunation,  their  significations  may 
be  either  restraint  or  enlarged,  'rhis  union  of  words  conveys  to  the  student  the  tnie 
JMture  of  accentuated  inflection :  the  most  significant  of  the  words  which  are  united. 
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adopts  the  accentuadon  ;  but  the  tunes  •  of  inflection  are  governed  by  the  progress 
or  completion  of  the  meaning.  Here  it  may  be  asked,  “  which  parts  of  speech  are 
enclitical,  and  which  are  not  ?”  This  may  easily  be  answered.  An  oratorical  word 
may  frequently  be  known  by  referring  to  the  Latin.  The  following  example.  He  is 
gone  !  he  is  fled  !  he  has  broken  away  !  may  be  known  to  be  three  oratorical  portions 
or  words,  and  each  of  them  to  have  but  one  accent,  by  recollecting  the  Ladn,— ! 
excessit!  erupit !  To  this  may  be  added,  tliat  in  English,  articles,  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  auxiliaries,  relatives,  unimportant  pronouns,  and  the  verb  to  be,  ahich 
would  not  be  expressed  in  Latin,  are  the  parts  of  speech  Uiat  are  enclitical -f* ;  the  rest 
of  them  are  not  enclitical.  It  is  the  property  of  emphasis,  however,  to  subvert  the 
order ;  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  by  two  examples :  the  former,  a  sentence  ex* 
tracted  from  one  of  the  speeches  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  the  latter,  a  collo¬ 
quial  sentence  introduced  for  the  purpose. 

“  I  am  s&re  |  were  the  noble  Luids  |  as  well  acquainted  |  as  I'  am  |  with  but  half 
the  difficulty  |  and  del%$  |  occasioned  |  in  the  courts  |  of  j&stice  |  under  the  pretence| 
of  privilege  |  they  would  not  |  nay  |  they  could  not  |  oppose  |  this  |  bilL”  | 

In  the  third  oratorical  word,  we  perceive  that  the  pait  of  speech  aegnainied  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  emphatic  word  well.  Had  the  sentence  been  thus,  I  am  sire  |  were  the 
noble  Lords  |  acquainted  |  with  but  Italf  |  the  difficulty  \  and  delays,  I  Ac.  the  word 
acquainted  would  maintain<its  own  accent,  and  the  part  of  speech  Lords  would  be  only 
accentual :  but  were  we  to  suppose  that  the  word  acquainted,  in  this  altered  form  of 
the  example,  had  been  mentioned  before,  and  Lords  emphatic,  the  word  acquainted 
would  be  attracted  to  Lords,  thus  :  /  am  sire  |  were  tltc  noble  Lords  acquainted,  |  Ac. 
As  the  sentence  stands  in  the  example,  I  am  sure  were  the  noble  Lords  as  well  oc- 
fuainted,  Ac.  we  may  suppose  the  word  to  have  occurred  in  another  sentence,  or  even 
to  be  understood  Immediately  before  in  the  same  sentence.  I  am  sure  |  were  the  noble 
LSrds  I  acquainted  |  as  xeiU  acquainted  |  as  /'  am,  |  Ac.  In  the  example,  the  next 
oratorical  word  introduces  the  pronoun  I  in  opposition  to  Lords,  as  the  principal  part 
of  speech  in  the  portion ;  and  this,  both.antithets  being  expressed,  elucidates  more 
fully  the  nature  of  emphatic  force ;  it  immediately  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  contra¬ 
distinction.  I  With  but  half  the  difficulty  |  is  an  oratorical  word  of  eight  syllables,  con¬ 
taining  the  emphatic  syllable  half,  which  attracts  the  part  of  speech  difficulty  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  weU  attract^  acquainted  |  ;  and  delays  |  the  last  syllable  of  and 
delays  is  emphatic— wUA  but  half  the  difficulty  |  and  not  only  difficulty  \  but  delays,  | 
Ac.  I  occasioned  |  is  a  simple  oratorical  word,  maintaining  its  accent :  in  the  coirts  \  of 
jistice  I  under  the  pretdnee,  |  — these  words  are  merely  accentual ;  they  would  not  | 
stay  I  t^y  cbuld  not  |  oppose  |  this  |  bilU  |  The  parts  of  speech  would  and  could  ara 
emphatic,  and  the  remaining  oratorical  words,  nay  |  this  |  and  |  |  are  accentuaL" 

P.  96.  et  seq. 

After  an  interesting  dissertation  on  those  words  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  which  seem  particularly  well  adapted  to  excite  the  idea  of 
the  object  or  action  which  tliey  are  designed  to  express,  Mr.  Wright 
proceeds  to  apply  his  system  of  inflection  to  sentences  of  various 
descriptions ;  in  which  the  manner  of  regulating  the  voice  in 
the  pronunciation  of  compact  and  loose  sentences,  modifying 
clauses,  parentheses,  emphases,  questions,  prayer,  exclamation, 
and  the  two  kinds  of  series,  is  demonstrated  with  much  skill 
and  perspicuity.  From  the  preceding  theory  result  two-and- 
twenty  short  practical  rules,  which,  by  means  of  figures  that  re¬ 
fer  to  them,  are  applied  to  the  Ixxik  of  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and,  with  the  farther  assistance  of  accentual  divisions, 

*  “  Tune*  u  to  high  and  low ;  inflection,  rising  or  falling.” 

+  “  Sometimn  the  adjective  is  enclitical ;  but  not  always,  as  WaRer  pointed  oat.” 
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very  clearly  point  out  to  the  student  the  most  forcible  manner 
of  delivering  that  impressive  and  sublime  composition.  The 
utmost  pmns  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  developing  the  full 
meaning  of  every  passage,  by  subjoining  Dr.  Nicholls’s  Para¬ 
phrase  on  the  Common  Prayer,  a  ^rformance  of  much  ingenu-, 
ity,  though  defective  in  elegance.  A  few  remarks  on  demeanour 
are  occasionally  interspers^,  but,  we  think,  rather  too  sparing, 
ly,  and  under  evident  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  clerical  stu¬ 
dent.  This  we  apprehend  to  be  false  delicacy :  the  very  negli- 
ffent  manner  in  which  the  public  service  is  often  celebrated,  both 
by  priest  and  people,  is,  unfortunately,  no  secret,  but  constitutes 
a  glaring  blemish  which  some  of  the  enemies  of  the  English 
Church  have  not  ftuled  to  deride. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  Mr.  W right’s  manner  of 
delivering  the  exhortations,  prayers,  &c.  without  more  fully  pre¬ 
fixing  and  explmning  his  principles  of  elocution  than  we  have 
done  or  can  do,  would  be  acting  unjustly  towards  him,  and  fa¬ 
tiguing,  to  no  purpose,  the  patience  of  the  reader.  From  the 
general  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  the  author’s  abilities,  it 
may  readily  be  surmised  that  he  is  too  skilful  ever  to  pervert 
the  meaning  of  a  passage,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
he  generally  brings  forward  the  spirit  of  the  composition  with 
the  fullest  possible  effect.  His  style  is  that  which  may,  not 
unaptly,  be  termed  the  preceptive;  clear  and  unaffected — in 
»me  places,  indeed,  savouring  almost  of  colloquy.  A  fervent 
wish  of  being  serviceable  to  the  cause  in  which  he  has  engaged 
appears  to  characterize  every  part  of  his  writings,  and  we  con¬ 
fer  this  commendation  the  most  valuable  panegyrick  we  caq 
bestow  on  his  labours. 


Ait.  III. — The  History  of  Java.  By  Thomas  Stamfobs 
Raffi.es,  Esq.  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  Island  and  its 
Dependencies,  F.R.S.  and  AS.  Memberofthc  Asiatic  Society 
at  Calcutta,  Honorary  Member  of  the  I/itorary  Society  at 
Bombay,  and  late  Prerident  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Batavia.  In  2  vols.  4to.  with  a  Map  and  Plates.  London, 
Black,  Parbury,  and  Allen,  Pp.  518,  562.  1817. 

The  date  of  this  work  precedes  that  of  our  journal ;  but  we 
ve  anxious,  on  several  accounts,  to  look  back  to  it,  and  we  think 
ve  may  venture  to  do  so  without  incurring  the  censure  of  our 
readers.  In  the  place,  we  thought  we  could- not  well  ter- 
Biinatc  our  first  year’s  labour  without  adverting  to  a  production 
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which  is  so  truly  deserving  of  attention,  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  recent  additions  to  our  stock  of  Eastern  knowledge. 
Secondly^  We  are  too  sensible  of  the  worth  and  merits  of  its  ex- 
cellent  author,  not  to  step  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  testify  our  ■ 
esteem.  In  the  third  place,  as  we  are  not  without  hopes  that 
the  plan  which  he  had  devised  for  extending  and  perfecting  his 
account  of  Java,  and  its  interesting  people,  will  be  sometime 
hence  carried  into  effect  by  himself,  or  by  one  of  his  friends,  en¬ 
riched  by  his  materials  and  advice,  we  resolved  on  being  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  suitable,  indeed  the  only  proper  basis  for  whatever 
observations  w’e  may  afterwards  be  induced  to  offer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  history.  Fourthly,  We  have  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  owing  to  its  price,  and  we  fear  a  sort  of  affected  in¬ 
difference,  the  product  of  disappointment  at  the  relinquishing  of 
the  country  of  which  it  treats*,  it  has  been  far  less  read,  and  is 
much  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  And,  lastly,  but  by  no 
means  least  in  account,  we  will  honestly  confess,  that,  so  far 
from  giving  way  to  this  indifference  ourselves,  we  have  rather 
felt  an  envious  inclination— or,  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  covet- 
ous  propensity  somehow  gratified,  in  contemplating  through  so 
seductive  a  medium  this  property  of  our  Dutch  neighbours.  If 
any,  or  all  of  these  motives  operate  on  our  readers  with  half  the 
force  which  w'e  ourselves  have  experienced,  we  shall  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  farther  preamble ;  and,  though  they  should  not,  we 
still  have  hopes,  that  the  amount  and  kind  of  information  which 
we  mean  to  communicate,  will  prove  ample  justification  of  our 
conduct. 

After  an  introduction,  which  gives  a  brief  but  clear  view  of  the  em¬ 
barrassed  state  of  the  finances  of  this  island  in  its  connection  with  the 
Dutch,  to  whom  the  colony  had  long  been  a  heavy  burden,  and  a  dead 
and  irretrievable  loss,  the  work  opens  with  a  geographical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  island,  and  an  account  of  its  animal,  vegetable,  and  minera 
productions.  In  the  outset,  our  author,  after  some  geographical  and 
general  remarks,  offers  some  slight  hints  and  conjectures  on  the  pos¬ 
sible  identity  of  the  island  he  is  about  to  describe  with  the  Javan  of 
Ezekiel,  the  Taprobane  or  Tapavana  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  Sacred 
Isles  of  the  Hindus.  The  island,  which  lies  between  5®  52'  and  8°  46* 
south  latitude,  and  between  105**  11'  and  114°  33'  east  longitude,  ex¬ 
tending  about  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  statutes  in  length,  and  vary, 
ing  in  breadth  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  and  a  half,  to  fifly- 
six  statute  miles,  and  containing,  it  is  estimated,  an  area  of  fi% 

*  Java,  we  conceive  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  state,  was  restored  to  th<  Dutch  by 
a  convention  entered  into  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  13th  August  1814,  after  hav¬ 
ing  remained  m  our  hands  from  11th  September  1811,  when  it  was  taken  from  the 
French,  who,  of  course,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  it,  on  Holland  becoming  a  pm- 
vince  of  their  empire. 
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thousand  statute  miles,  is  described  as  very  interesting  to  the  stranger, 
who,  in  passing  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  bold  outline  and  “prominent  features  of  its  scenery." 
And  bold  and  prominent  indeed  must  those  features  appear,  when 
the  eye  roams  over  an  uninterrupted  range  of  lofty  mountains,  vary¬ 
ing  in  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  five  to  eleven 
and  even  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  every  where  exhibiting  proofs  dC 
volcanic  origin,  and  of  those  fearful  prc^ucts  which  are  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted,  though  thousands  of  years  have  passed  since  their  first 
eruptions,  and  the  vegetation  of  many  ages  partially  conceals  the 
more  dreadful  ravages  which  attended  and  followed  tneir  convulsive 
birth. 

But  besides  this  larger  scries  of  mountains,  which  traverses  the  whole 
island,  Java  contains  other  extensive  ranges  of  inferior  elevation,  some¬ 
times  connected  with  the  larger  series,  at  others  independent  of  it ; 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  volcanic  description.  Numerous 
ridges  of  hills  rise  also  in  various  directions,  whilst  the  whde  face  of 
the  country,  except  on  the  sea- coast,  is,  for  the  most  part,  undulating 
and  uneven.  As  is  generally  the  case  in  mountainous  regicuis,  rivers 
abound  here  so  plentifully,  that  no  country,  perhq)s,  is  better  watered- 
fifty  rivers,  at  least,  rising  in  the  island,  which  in  the  wet  season  bear 
down  rafts  loaded  with  timber  and  other  rough  produce  of  the  country, 
and  not  less  than  five  or  six  of  them  being  at  all  times  navigable  up¬ 
wards,  to  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  coast.  Of  smaller  streams 
and  rivulets,  incalculably  valuable  to  the  agriculturist,  though  useless 
to  the  merchant  in  the  conveyance  of  his  goods,  Java  can  boast  of 
many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  to  water  her  productive  soiL  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  on  the  northern  coast  is  low  and  swam¬ 
py,  whilst  the  southern,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  a  bold  range  of 
r^s  and  cliffs  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  height. 

**  The  interior  and  southern  provinces,  from  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
(oontry,  may  be  reckoned,”  says  our  author,  **  amongst  the  most  romantic  and  highly 
dirersified  in  the  world ;  uniting  all  the  rich  and  magnificent  scenery,  which  waving 
fnests,  never-failing  streams,  and  constant  verdure  can  present,  heightened  by  a  pure 
ttmesphere  and  the  glowing  tints  of  a  tropical  sun.”  “  Large  tracts,  particularly  in  the 
moontainous  ranges  of  the  western  districts,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  where 
the  ground  has  been  once  cleared  of  forest,  are  now  over-nm  with  long  and  rank  grass. 
In  ^e  central  and  eastern  districts,  the  country  is  comparatively  well  clothed  with  cul- 
tintion.  Quitting  the  low  coast  of  the  north,  in  many  parts  imhealthy,  the  traveller 
on  hardly  advance  five  miles  inland  without  feeling  a  sensible  improvement  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  climate.  As  he  proceeds,  at  every  step  he  breathes  a  purer  air,  and-  tur- 
R71  a  brighter  scene.  At  leri^h  he  reaches  the  high  lands.  Here  the  boldest  forms 
of  nature  are  tempered  by  the  rural  arts  of  man ;  stupendous  mountains  clothed  with 
ibundant  harvest,  impetuous  cataracts  tamed  to  the  peasant's  wilL  Here  is  perpetual 
vndure ;  here  are  tints  of  the  brightest  hue.  In  the  hottest  season,  the  air  retains  its 
fitdiness ;  in  the  driest,  the  innumerable  rills  and  rivulets  preserve  much  of  their  wa¬ 
ter.  This  the  mountain  farmer  directs  in  endless  conduits  and  canals  to  irrigate  the 
bad,  which  he  has  laid  out  in  terraces  for  its  interception ;  it  then  descends  to  the  plains, 
ud  spreads  fertility  wherever  it  flows,  till  at  last,  by  numerous  outlets,  it  discharges  itself 
I  into  the  sea.”  VoL  I.  p.  21. 

From  this  pleasing  description  of  Swiss  scenery,  in  an  Oriental 
clime,  and  brightened  by  some  touches  of  the  magnificent  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  art  peculiar  to  the  East,  we  pass  on  to  the  mine- 
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ralogy  of  the  isle,  under  which  head  we  find  several  phenomena  de¬ 
scribed,  the  most  singular  of  which  is  a  volcanic  explosion  of  mud, 
emitting  a  strong  pungent  sulphureous  smell,  thrown  up  to  a  consider, 
able  height,  from  a  circular  and  perfectly  level  part  of  a  limestone 
district.  The  island  has  also  several  mineral  wells  of  various  temper- 
atures  and  impregnation ;  others  of  naphtha  and  petrolium,  with  some 
few  rivers  impregnated  with  sulphur  arising  from  the  craters  of  the 
volcanos,  which  give  its  general  and  almost  exclusive  character  to  the 
soil.  Popular  tradition  maintains  indeed  that  Java,  Bali,  Sumatra,  and 
Snmbawa  once  formed  but  one  island ;  whilst  superstition  adds,  that, 
when  three  thousand  rainy  seasons  have  passed  away,  they  will  be  re¬ 
united  into  the  mass  that  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  one  of  ^ose  dread¬ 
ful  convulsions,  to  which  the  intermitting  eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesu¬ 
vius  are  not  to  be  compared,  either  in  duration,  or  force,  or  the  dread¬ 
ful  terrors  of  their  destructive  throes.  No  metals  are  to  be  found  here 
^  such  a  quantity,  or  with  such  richness  of  ore,  as  to  reward  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  trie  miner ;  nor  are  there  any  precious  stones ;  but  other  mi¬ 
neral  productions  of  less  value,  such  as  jasper,  obsidian,  porphyry,  &c, 
are  abundant  in  particular  situations.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  rich, 
and  remarkable  for  its  depth,  the  best  part  of  it  resembling  the  richest 
garden  mould  of  Europe;  “  and  whenever,"  says  our  author,  “  it  can  be 
exposed  to  the  inundation  necessary  for  the  rice  crop,  it  requires  no 
manure,  and  will  bear,  without  impoverishment,  one  heavy  and  one 
light  crop  in  the  year "  The  poorest,”  he  adds,  “  with  this  advan¬ 
tage,  will  yield  a  liberal  return  to  the  husbandman.”  As  an  eternal 
summer  prevails  in  this  fhiitful  region  of  the  earth,  the  seasons  are  not 
distinguished  as  with  us,  into  hot  and  cold,  but  into  wet  and  dry ;  and 
their  succession  depends  upon  the  periodical  winds,  whose  setting  in 
cannot  be  determined  within  a  few  weeks,  but  those  which  are  always 
attended  with  rain  are  generally  first  felt  in  October,  become  more 
striulv  in  November  and  December,  and  gradually  subside,  until,  in 
March  or  April,  they  are  succeeded  by  easterly  gales,  which  bring  in 
fair  weather  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Thunder  storms  are  fre¬ 
quent,  seldom  a  day  passing  in  the  d^  season  without  them,  and  the 
lightning  which  accompanies  them  is  extremely  vivid,  and  oflen  fatal 
to  many ;  but  though  the  rains  fall  in  torrents,  and  frequently  continue 
without  intermission  for  several  days,  they  arc  not  so  violent  or  perma¬ 
nent  as  those  of  the  continent  of  India ;  nor  is  the  dry  season  marked 
by  that  excessive  aridi^  which  there  parches  up  every  blade  and  every 
leaf  of  vegetation.  The  heat  at  Batavia  usually  ranges  between  70 
and  74  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  rises  to  about  83  at  noon; 
at  Semarang  it  has  averaged  87^  at  noon.  In  many  of  the  inland  dis¬ 
tricts  the  thermometer  falls  from  5  to  10  degrees  lower,  and  on  some 
of  the  hills,  not  very  distant  from  Semarang,  on  which  Europeans  fre¬ 
quently  reside  during  the  dry  season,  it  is  often  as  low  as  45,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  clear  season  ranges  from  50  to  (>2 ;  whilst  in  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  one  of  the  mountains  it  has  then  been  observed  as  low  even  as  27* 

**By  iu  insular  situatim,”  layg  its  late  governor,  **  the  climate  of  Java  enjoys 
the  benefit  of  land  and  sea  breezes,  which  in  its  least  favoured  parts  subdue  tlu 
fterceiMst  of  the  trt^ical  rays,  while  the  great  elevadon  of  its  interiot  affords  the  nu> 
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adnuitage,  that  from  the  sea  shore  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  thete  is,  almost 
horn  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  a  regular  diminution  of  die  temperature,  at  tlie 
rate  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  fur  every  ten  miles,  llie  general  inference 
which  has  been  drawn  by  professional  men,  from  the  experience  which  the  occupation  of 
Java  by  the  British  has  afforded,  is,  that  arith  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  and 
some  parts  of  the  northern  coast,  the  island  of  .Java  stands  on  a  level,  in  point  of  salu* 
Mty,  with  the  healthiest  parts  ot  British  India,  or  of  any  tropical  country  in  the  world.” 
.VaL  I.  p.  31. 

The  correctness  of  this  representation  is  confirmed  by  a  statement 
of  the  casualties  of  the  British  army,  which,  though  the  troops  were 
stationed  in  spots  less  favourable  to  health  than  other  parts  of  the  is¬ 
land,  are  certainly  very  far  from  excessive  or  appalling,  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  tropical  climates.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed 
that  this  recommendation  for  salubrity  extends  to  the  whole  island. 
Sir  Thomas  Raffles  most  fully  admitting  that  a  very  difierent  charac¬ 
ter  will  justly  apply  to  the  low  swampy  marshes  of  the  northern  coast, 
and  a  fortiori  to  tne  city  of  Batavia,  the  long  established  capital  of  the 
Dutch  empire  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  This  most  unhealthy  spot  has  been 
denominated  the  storehouse  of  disease,”  and  who  will  say  that  this 
figurative  epithet  is  overcharged,  when  he  learns  that  in  the  space  of 
twenty-two  years  its  mortality  was  more  than  a  million  of  souls  !  On 
this  horrible  proof  of  the  direful  ills  which  the  cupidity  of  man  will 
induce  him  to  encounter,  and  to  compel  his  fellow-creatures  to  under¬ 
go.  our  author  makes  the  following  comments,  which  are  alike  indica¬ 
tive  of  his  liberal  sentiments  as  a  governor,  and  honourable  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  as  a  man. 

**  To  those  who  are  acquainted  widi  the  manner  in  which  the  afTairs  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  were  managed  abroad,  there  will  perhaps  be  no  difficulty  in  lay¬ 
ing  rather  at  the  doors  of  the  colonists,  than  of  the  nation,  the  crime  of  maintaining  a 
commercial  monop(dy  at  such  a  dreadful  expence  of  lives  as  resulted  from  confining 
the  European  population  within  the  walls  of  this  unhealthy  dty.  'lliat  tlie  sacrifice 
was  made  for  that  object,  or,  to  speak  mure  correctly,  under  that  pretext,  for  the  private 
iaterests  of  the  ookmists  who  were  entrusted  with  its  details,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
From  the  moment  the  walls  of  the  city  were  demolished,  the  draw-bridges  let  down, 
and  free  egress  and  ingr.ss  to  and  from  the  country  was  permitted,  the  population  began 
to  emigrate  to  a  more  healthy  spot,  and  they  had  not  to  go  above  one  or  two  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  precincts  before  they  found  themsdves  in  a  different  clim.-ite.  But  this  in¬ 
dulgence,  as  it  gave  the  inhabitants  a  purer  air,  so  it  gave  them  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  iMtions  of  a  freer  commerce,  whkli,  of  all  tilings  it  was 
the  object  of  the  local  government  and  its  ufiicers  to  limit  or  suppress.  Necessity  might 
have  first  determined  the  choice  of  the  spot  for  the  European  capital ;  but  a  persever¬ 
ance  in  the  policy  of  confining  the  Eun.pean  population  within  its  wiills,  after  so  many 
direful  warnings  of  its  insalubrity,  cannot  but  lead  to  tne  inference  that  either  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  was  considered  a  greater  object  to  the  nation  than  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  that  the  more  liberal  views  of  the  government  were  defeated  by  the 
weakness  or  corruption  of  its  agents.”  ^'ol■  1.  p.  34. 

Of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  as  they  present  themselves 
to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  in  Java,  our  author  professes  to  give  only  so 
general  an  account  as  may  be  i  ecessary  to  convey  to  his  readers  a  no¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  referring  the  man 
of  science  to  an  intended  publication  of  Dr.  Horsfield,  a  gentleman,, 
whose  attention  has  fur  seven  years  been  directed  to  the  natural  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  island.  Nor  do  we  think  this  attention  ill  bestowed,  as  the 
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spot  to  which  it  is  directed  is  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  abun« 
dance  of  its  vegetation,  but  by  its  extraordinary  variety,  so  that 
the  herbaria  of  the  Doctor  contain  upwards  of  a  thousand  plants,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  new  to  the  botanist.  From  the  varied 
face  of  the  country,  Java  possesses,  it  would  seem,  at  least  six  distinct 
climates,  each  furnishing  a  copious  indigenous  botany  ;  while  there  is 
scarcely  a  production  of  any  region  of  the  globe  that  may  not,  some- 
i  where  or  other  on  it,  find  a  spot  fitted  for  its  growth.  For  the  suste- 

nance  of  man  there  is  product  abundance  of  rice,  in  upwards  of  a  hun« 

,  dred  varieties,  with  maize,  heans,  sugar,  and  coffee ;  wmlst  indigo,  pep. 

[  per,  tobacco,  a  good  species  of  sago,  and  various  other  plants  of  consider. 

[  able  importance  as  articles  of  commerce,  are  indigenous  to  its  fruitful 

soiL  Besides  the  cocoa,  many  other  trees,  whose  seeds  and  kernels 
are  used  for  food,  spontaneously  grow  here;  nor  is  the  bread-fruit  tree 
by  any  means  a  stranger  to  the  place,  though  it  is  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  same  valuable  article  of  nutriment  found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  is  indeed  little  esteemed  or  employed  as  such  in  Java.  The 
island  produces  a  species  of  native  potatoes,  and  many  other  tuberous 
roots,  principally  varieties  of  the  convolvulus  and  dioscorea,  which  fur- 
•  nish  fo^  to  its  inhabitants.  Wheat,  potatoes,  and  almost  every  species 

:  of  European  vegetables  are  also  cultivated  with  success.  With  indi- 

I  genous  fruits  Java,  in  common  with  the  Malayan  islands  in  general, 

is  plentifully  stored ;  almost  every  species  which  grows  within  the  tro- 
pics  being  found  here  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  wild  raspberry 
of  the  higher  regions  approaches  to  the  taste  of  the  European  species, 
'whilst  in  some  of  the  mountainous  tracts,  peaches,  Chinese  pears,  and 
some  other  fruits  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Japan,  and 
China,  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  found. 

Innumerable  flowers  bloom  in  perpetual  succession  throughout  the 
year,  and  impregnate  the  air  with  their  fragrance,  the  most  odorife¬ 
rous  of  them  being  selected  by  the  natives  to  ornament  their  persons. 
The  myrtle  and  the  rose  flourish  in  the  gardens  of  the  Europeans, 
i  which  might  be  still  farther  beautified  by  a  great  variety  of  trees  and 

shrubs  growing  wild  in  the  island,— many  of  them  unknown  to  bota¬ 
nists,  but  highly  deserving  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  their  utility 
as  well  as  their  beauty.  Amount  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
island,  are  many  described  for  we  first  time  by  Dr.  Horsfield  as  likely 
to  become  most  valuable  articles  in  medical  practice.  Others  are  highly 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  thread,  cloth,  mats,  paper,  &c.  or 
i  yield  very  beautiful  and  permanent  dyes.  With  trees,  useful  for  every 

,  purpose  of  building,  cahanet-making,  &c.  Java  is  plentifully  stocked ; 

most  of  its  eastern  provinces  abounding  with  forests  of  teak,  a  rival  in 

*  utility  with  the  British  oak,  and,  like  it,  requiring  the  growth  of  a  cen- 

;  tury  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  island 

spontaneously  produce  a  variety  of  wood  applicable  to  every  use  of 
|l  domestic  life  in  which  wood  is  employed,  and  well  supplying,  in  some 

H  instances,  by  their  fhiit  and  their  bark,  the  place  of  several  of  the 

k  costly  articles  of  European  manufacture.  Of  these  varieties,  our  au- 

j  thor  has,  with  great  care  and  industry,  enumerated  at  least  fifty,  spe- 

*  cifying  their  properties,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are,  and  may  be 
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applied.  None  of  the  finer  spices  are,  it  would  seem,* indi^nous  to 
Java ;  but  the  few  trees  which  have  been  planted  in  tlie  gardens  of 
Europeans  have  thriven  well :  and  its  late  governor  entertains  little 
doubt  that  the  nutmeg  and  clove  might  be  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  island,  did  it  suit  the  policy  of  the  government  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  general  introduction.  Tliat  policy,  under  the  Dutch,  at 
least,  forbade  by  a  very  strict  prohibition  the  preparation  of  wine  from 
the  grape,  which  was  once  extensively  cultivated  in  some  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  where  the  soil,  enriched  by  the  ashes  emitted  by  the 
volcanic  eruptions,  is  asserted  by  those  familiarly  acouainted  with  the 
south  of  Europe,  to  be  well  a^pted  to  the  growth  of  the  vines  of 
Italy  and  of  the  Cape.  The  reason  for  this  prohibition  was  the  fear 
of  injuring. the  wine  trade  of  the  latter  place. 

Of  the  fabulous  account  of  the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  invented  by 
Foersch,  and  adopted,  fw  the  purpose  of  poetical  ornament,  by  Dar¬ 
win,  Sir  Thomas  Raffles  has  given  a  complete  refutation,  by  insert¬ 
ing  some  very  interesting  experiments  of  Dr  Horsfield’s,  which  prove 
that  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  poison  tree  of  Java,  and 
the  other  eastern  isles,  are  very  different  from  what  these  authors 
have  ascribed  to  it.  That  there  is  such  a  tree,  producing  a  sap 
equal  in  virulence  to  any  animal  poison  hitherto  known,  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact ;  and  Dr.  Horsheld  nas  proved  that  Java  produces  a 
shrub  (chelik)  still  more  virulent  and  deadly  in  its  effects.  Both 
of  these  are  employed  in  poisoning  the  warlike  instruments  of  the  na¬ 
tives. 

Of  useful  and  domestic  quadrupeds,  a  fine  breed  of  small  horses, 
strong,  fleet,  and  well  made ;  oxen,  buffaloes,  and  goats  of  a  small 
size,  are  the  principal  which  the  island  produces, — sheep  being  scarce, 
small,  and  having  a  coarse  woollen  coat  of  so  little  value  that  the 
inhabitants  are  rarely  at  the  trouble  of  shearing  fur  it ;  and  hogs  be¬ 
ing  reared  chiefly  by  the  Chinese  part  of  the  population.  Among 
the  beasts  of  prey  may  be  enumerate  several  species  of  the  tiger  and 
wild-dog,  the  jackal,  rbinoceros,  wild  ox,  wild  hog,  (the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  to  agriculture  of  the  whole)  and  the  stag, — ^the  last,  as  well  as  the 
rib-faced  and  axis  deer,  being  tamed  and  fattened  for  food.  Of  do¬ 
mestic  fowls,  the  turkey  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  chiefly  raised 
for  the  table  of  Europeans,  near  whose  establishments  geese  are  very 
common ;  as  are  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  in  most  parts  of  the  islaniL 
The  eagle  is  not  found  here,  but  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  fal¬ 
con.  Of  the  parrot  kind  two  only  are  to  be  met  with  in  Java,  in 
whose  large  torests  the  peacock  is  very  common.  The  niunber  of 
distinct  species  of  birds  has  been  estimated  at  about  two  hundred,  of 
which  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  have  been  described,  and 
am  already  contained  in  the  collections  made  on  account  of  the  Ea.st 
India  Company.  But  one  of  the  most  curious  objects  in  the  natural 
liistory  of  the  island,  is  the  edible  nests  of  the  snudl  swallow,  which 
are  annually  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Java  and  the  Eastern 
islands,  as  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  Chinese  markets*.  The  croco- 

*  The  composition  of  this  singular  diunty,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
by  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  other  autliors,  is  not  decided  by  any  iiifunuation  in  Utc 
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clile  abounds  along  the  shores,  and  in  the  principal  rivers  of  the  ts« 
lard.  Another  amphibious  onimul  of  the  same  species,  erroneously 
called  by  Europeans  the  guana,  agreeing  in  its  character  with  that  of 
the  lacerta  monitor,  and  sometimes  attaining  to  the  length  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  lives  near  the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshes ;  and  I)esides 
these,  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  lizard,  one  of  which,  from  its 
property  of  clianging  colour,  is  improperly  called  the  cameleon.  Two 
varieties  of  the  turtle  are  found  in  the  surrounding  seas,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  tlie  land  tortoise  in  particular  districts  of  the  inland,  which  is 
every’  where  plentifully  furnished  with  frogs  and  toads,  though  no 
noxious  quality  whatever  is  there  known  to  belong  to  them.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Iloa  Constrictor  is  to  be  found  in  Java ;  but  its 
absence  or  scarcity  is  superabundantly  supplied  by  upwards  of  twen¬ 
ty  other  species  of  the  serpent,  which  are  said  to  be  poisonous,  and 
for  the  venom  of  whose  dreaded  bite  the  natives  have  few  more  pow¬ 
erful  antidotes  than  charms.  Of  the  fish  most  commonly  used  for 
food  by  the  natives,  there  is  a  variety  of  species,  many  of  them  ex¬ 
cellent  and  abundant  The  class  of  insects  affords  many  new  objects 
of  research  to  the  naturalist,  and  some  of  them  demand  experiment 
for  their  extirpation,  as  tliey  are  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  fniit 
and  com,~to  the  latter  so  alarmingly  so,  os  occasionally  to  destroy 
the  growth  of  whole  districts.  Bees  producing  honey  and  wax  inha¬ 
bit  some  of  the  larger  provinces,  though  seldom  domesticated  by  tlie 
natives,  nor  is  their  produce  collected  in  any  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties.  Scor))ion8  and  centipedes  are  found  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
India,  but  their  bite  is  considered  as  of  little  consequence.  Java 
is  by  no  means  so  fruitful  in  beautilul  shells  as  the  Moluccas,  Pa¬ 
pua,  and  other  neighbouring  islands  ;  yet  the  extensive  bays  of  the 
southern  shore  contain  many  of  these  objects  in  a  state  of  beauty 
and  perfection,  as  well  as  corallines,  which,  on  the  northern  coast, 
where  there  are  few  shells,  have  mostly  lost  their  integrity  by  at¬ 
trition. 

From  the  natural  history  of  the  island,  we  pass  to  the  origin  of 
its  inhabitants,  their  numlier,  ranks,  habitations,  dress  and  food. 
The  stock  whence  the  natives  sprung,  our  author  conceives  to  be 
evidently  the  Tartar  race ;  though  they  do  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
liear  any  very  striking  resemblances  to  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
scions  of  this  extensive  ftunily ;  nor  are  they,  on  the  other,  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Birmans  or  Siamese,  for  it  is  most  proba¬ 
ble  that  they  existed  as  a  separate  people  before  the  two  latter  na« 
tions  rose  into  notice.  I'he  agricultural  habits  of  the  Javanese,  in¬ 
deed,  by  the  superior  fertility  of  their  soil,  give  them,  in  our  author's 
estimation,  a  broader  and  mure  marked  and  civilized  characteristic, 
than  either  the  Malays  or  l^ugis,  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and 
Celebes,  who,  with  the  Javanese,  form  the  three  chief  nations  of  the 
Eastern  Isles.  In  stature  they  are  rather  below  the  middle  size, 

work  before  us.  But  the  opinion  niainlained  by  Dr.  HoriiWld,  that  it  is  an  anims! 
secretion,  seems  worthy  of  rotice.  That  gentleman,  however,  allows  that  farthtt  io- 
quiry  is  necessary  to  determine  the  point. 
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though  not  so  short  as  the  Bugis  and  many  other  isknders ;  on  the 
whole  well-shaped,  though  less  remarkably  so  than  the  Malays,  and 
erect  in  their  figures,  which  are  generally  good,  no  efforts  being  made 
to  alter  the  natural  shape  of  the  body,  but  by  impressing  the  waist 
into  its  narrowest  limits,  and,  amongst  the  women,  by  a  practice 
still  mure  injurious  to  elegance  of  form, — that  of  drawing  too  tightly 
the  part  of  the  dress  which  covers  the  bosom. 

"  The  countenance,"  to  use  our  author’s  own  words,  ''  is  mild,  pla¬ 
cid,  and  thoughtful,  and  easily  expresses  respect,  gaiety,  earnestness, 
indifference,  bashfulness,  or  anxiety."  The  complexion  is  copper  co¬ 
lour,  the  standard  of  beaiitv  in  this  particular  ^ing  “  virgin  gold.” 
The  women  are  in  general  not  so  good  looking  as  the  men;  and 
many  of  them,  particularly  when  advanced  in  years,  appear  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans  hideously  ugly — a  disadvantage  which  originates  in  a  great 
measure  from  their  hard  labour  in  tlie  fields,  from  their  carrying  hea¬ 
vy  burdens,  and  a  constant  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  sultry  climate ; 
the  higher  orders,  who  are  kept  more  within  doors,  having  in  this 
respect  a  decided  superiority.  Of  their  manners  we  shall  give  their 
enlightened  governor’s  brief  but  pleasing  description. 

In  manner*  the  Javan*  am  easy  and  courteous,  and  respectful  even  to  timidity ; 
diey  have  a  great  sense  of  propriety,  an<l  are  never  rude  or  abrupt.  In  their  deport- 
awnt  they  are  pliant  and  graceful,  the  people  of  condition  carrying  with  them  a  con- 
lilerable  air  of  fiuhion,  and  receiving  the  gaze  of  the  curious  without  being  at  all  dis¬ 
concerted.  In  their  delivery  they  are  in  general  very  circumspect  and  even  slow, 
though  not  deficient  in  animation  wlien  necessary.”  Vol.  I.  p.  60. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  this  mountainous  region  of  the 
East,  those  unseemly  excrescences  in  the  throat,  which  prevtiil  in 
tome  districts  of  Switzerland  under  the  well-known  apiicllatiun  of 
goitres,  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the 
billy  districts — a  peculiarity  which  the  natives,  like  several  of  the 
writers  who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  nature  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  attribute  to  the  quality 
of  the  water.  Sir  Thomas  Ilaffles,  however,  thinks,  th."*!,  in  Java  at 
least,  it  may  be  more  pro|)erly  attributed  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  a 
proof  that  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  water,  he  informs  us,  that, 
whilst  in  one  village  near  the  foot  of  the  Teng’gar  mountains,  every 
fiunily  is  afflicted  with  this  malady ;  in  another,  situate  at  a  greater 
elevation,  and  through  which  the  stream  descends  that  serves  for 
the  use  of  both,  the  deformity  does  not  exist.  He  should  have  re¬ 
collected,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the  water  descending  from 
the  same  stream  may  be,  and  often  is,  essentially  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  its  course,  from  the  various  strata  through  and  over 
which  it  may  jiass,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  local  nature.  But 
when  we  find  also,  that  these  wens  are  hereditary  in  some  families, 
and  therefore  seem  independent  of  situation  and  of  atmosphere,  we 
confess  that  every  theory  which  has  been  formed  upon  the  subject 
appears  to  us  alike  unsatisfactory.  In  Java  these  singular  tumours 
neither  produce  positive  suffering,  nor  occasion  early  death ;  and  are 
to  be  considered  Vss  us  iliseases  than  as  defonnities,  which  are  never 
attempted  to  be  removed. 
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Tlie  population  of  Java  and  its  dependant  island  Madura  may  be 
stated  in  round  numbers,  though  particular  tables  from  actual  census- 
es  are  given  in  the  work,  at  five  millions,  of  which  four  millions  and 
a  half  may  be  considered  as  indigenous,  and  the  remainder  as  foreign 
settlers.  This  teeming  mass  of  life  is  very  unequally  distributed,  va¬ 
rying  in  different  districts  from  24,  and  even  7>  to  £81  to  a  square 
mile,  though  the  average  of  the  whole  is  rather  more  than  a  hundred. 
This  inequality  is  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  superior  fertility  of  cer. 
tain  parts  of  tne  soil,  and  partly  by  the  selfish  and  tyrannical  policy 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  C^pany,  whose  forced  services  and  tributes 
greatly  contributed  to  depopulate  the  countiry  within  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  sphere  of  its  baneful  influence,  and  drove  the  fumtives  for  re¬ 
fuge  to  the  native  governments,  whose  rule  was  infinitdy  more  mild 
than  that  of  their  avaricious  and  desolating  conquerors.  The  entire 
change  of  system  introduced  by  the  author  of  uis  interesting  work 
soon  brought  a  large  accession  of  native  inhabitants  to  the  European 
provinces ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  die  number  will  a^n 
diminish  under  his  successors,  if  they  adopt  the  old  system  of  their 
countrymen,  speaking  of  whom,  our  author  notices  it  as  a  remarkable 
fact,  that,  "  wherever  their  influence  has  prevailed  in  the  Eastern 
S^,  depopulation  has  followed."  Polygamy,  which  in  most  eastern 
countries  is  so  powerful  in  its  operation  as  a  check  to  population,  has 
comparatively  httle  practical  effect  in  Java ;  as,  though  allowed  by 
law,  none  but  the  ^iefs  and  sovereign  avail  themselves  of  the  per¬ 
mission,  whilst  the  custom  of  the  country  restricts  the  former  to 
two,  and  die  latter  to  four  wives ;  in  addition  to  whom,  however, 
the  regents  generally  have  three  or  four  concubines,  and  the  sove¬ 
reign  eight  or  ten.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  from  so  high  an  audio* 
rity,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  notion  hasti¬ 
ly  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  and  used  by  him  as  a  justification  of 
polygamy— that  in  Bantam  there  are  ten  women  to  one  man.  So 
I’ar,  indeed,  from  this  being  the  case,  we  are  here  assured,  that  the 
males  and  females  bom  in  Bantam,  and  over  the  whole  island  of 
.Java,  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  Besides  its  large  native  popu¬ 
lation,  this  island  contains  a  rapidly  increasing  race  of  foreigners — 
Chinese,  Moors,  Bums,  Malays,  Arabs,  and  their  various  intermixtures 
with  each  other  and  the  native  stock.  These  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch  to  discourage ;  many  they  massacred,  and  others  of  them  they 
threatened  to  exterminate ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Raffles  is  a  man  of  too 
liberal  and  enlightened  a  mind  to  have  followed  such  a  course,  and 
consequendy  under  the  British  government  they  were  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,  and  became  (especially  the  Chinese)  the  life  and  soul  of  die 
commerce  of  the  island. 

We  should  not  do  justice  either  to  our  own  feelings,  or  to  onr 
author’s  character,  did  we  not  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation 
of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  he  condemns  the  slave  tra«’.i;  carried 
on  in  the  island  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  hi;  ’  Chinese 
settlers ;  the  native  chiefs,  who  never  availed  themselves  of  the  ser%’ice 
of  slaves,  or  engaged  in  the  disgraceful  traffic  in  human  blood,  setting 
before  their  conquerors,  who  birast  of  such  superior  illumination  and 
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of  a  purer  faith,  an  example  which  should  make  them  blush.  The 
slaves  in  Java  amount  to  about  30,000;  and  are  pnxnired  by  the  slave- 
dealers  irom  the  neighbouring  islands,  principally  from  Bali  and 
Celebes. 

**  Upon  the  contjaert  of  the  island  by  the  Briddi  in  1811,  the  condition  of  this 
dsM  of  its  subjects  excited  the  attentioa  of  gorenunent;  and  though  we  could  not,  con- 
dktently  with  those  rights  of  pnyeity  which  are  admitted  by  the  laws  that  are  profcsed 
to  administer,  emancipate  them  at  once  from  servitude,  we  enacted  regulations,  as  far 
as  we  were  authorized,  to  ameliorate  their  present  lot,  and' lead  to  their  ultimate  free- 
dora.  >tcps  were  immediately  taken  to  check  farther  importation,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  horrid  UafBc  in  slaves  was  declared  a  felony  by  the  British  par¬ 
liament,  it  was  not  permitted  for  an  instant  to  disgrace  a  region  to  whidi  the  British 
authority  extended.  I'he  folly  and  perfect  uadcssness  of  slavery  in  Java  has  often 
been  painted  out  by  Dutch  commissioners  and  Dutch  authors.”  Vd.  1.  p.  77. 

That  the  Dutch  government  may  now  profit  by  the  experience  and 
liberal  sentiments  of  some  of  its  own  subjects,  we  most  earnestly  wish, 
and  they  will  be  the  less  excusable  for  neglecting  to  do  so,  in  as  much 
as  the  care  of  the  British  to  train  up  the  natives  as  domestic  servants 
will  deprive  them  of  the  only  plea  by  which  their  predecessors  at¬ 
tempted  to  justify  slavery,  namely,  that  foreigners  were  more  adroit 
and  dbcile  in  the  conduct  of  domestic  affairs  than  the  Javanese,  and 
that  by  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  property  they  were  saved  the 
trouble  of  new  training ! 

The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  principally  constructed  of  bamboos, 
thatched  with  grass  or  leaves,  and  formed  into  villages  containing  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  inhabitants.  We  wish  that  we  could  make 
room  for  our  author’s  animated  description  of  their  picturesmie  appear¬ 
ance,  and  of  the  happy  condition  of  the  peasantry  who  dw^l  in  tnem. 
Their  towns  are  but  larger  villages,  formed  on  the  same  principle  of 
surrounding  each  dwelling  by  a  garden,  which  the  cottager  considers 
his  peculiar  property,  and  cultivates  wi^  peculiar  care.  Of  the  dress 
of  the  natives,  which  is  neither  inelegant  nor  extravagantly  fantastical, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  without  the  assistance 
of  the  very  beautiful  plates  which  illustrate  the  work.  Recollecting 
too  what  IS  before  us,  we  must  also  pass  over  their  food,  with  regard 
to  which  they  entertain  but  few  prHudices;  their  cookery,  which 
though  simple,  might  afford  some  useml  hints  for  the  epicure ;  their 
meals,  which  are  but  two  a-day ;  and  their  hospitality,  which  is  strictly 
enjoined  by  their  institutions,  and  vigorously  and  conscientiously  ol^ 
served  in  their  practice.  They  are  a  sober  race,  though  the  excesses  of 
Europeans  seem  to  be  tainting  their  character  in  this  respect,  and 
may  perhaps  in  time  induce  them  to  drink  plentifully  of  the  two  fer¬ 
ment^  liquors  which  they  distil  from  rice,  and  to  take  less  than  they 
now  do  of  the  small  beer  which  tliey  brew  from  the  fermentation  of 
Javan  sugar,  mixed  with  spices  and  the  leaves  of  the  pari  instead  of 
hops.  As  with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  East,  it  is  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  the  use  of  opium  has  struck  deep  into  the  habits  of  this 
simple  race;  and  that  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  their  Indian  possessions, 
the  shameful  cupidity  of  adding  a  trine  to  their  revenues  has  induced 
some  European  governors  to  encourage  instead  of  checking  so  baneful 
a  practice.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  find,  that  Sir  Thomas  Raffles 
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most  cordially  approves  of  the  decision  of  the  Dutch  commissioners, 
vrho  sat  at  the  Hague  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
1803,  as  to  the  effects  of  this  deadly  poison  on  the  human  frame  being 
so  fatal  “  tliat  no  consideration  of  pecuniaiy  advantage  ought  to  weigh 
with  the  European  government  in  allowing  its  use.”  We  hope  that 
our  own  Eas£  India  Company  will  avail  themselves  of  this  hint. 

)  The  third  diapter  of  the  work  treats  of  the  importance  of  agricuU 
ture  to  Java ;  the  state  of  the  peasantry ;  produce  of  the  island,  and 
tenure  of  landed  property, — points  on  which  we  wish  that  we  could 
bestow  the  attention  that  their  importance  deserves.  The  soil  of  the 
island,->and  we  have  already  stated  its  nature  and  fruitfulness, — is  in 
fact  the  great  source  of  its  wealth,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  fruits  of 
the  harvest  become  the  measure  of  the  imposts,  and  consequently  re¬ 
gulate  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  country ;  it  were  there¬ 
fore  idle  to  say  more  of  the  importance  of  agriculture.  Of  the  native 
husbandry,  a  very  minute  and  interesting  account  is  given ;  and  we 
were  certainly  surprised  to  find  it  in  so  good  a  state,  though  still  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  much  improvement.  Rice  is  the  great  staple  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  which  every  other  species  of  cultivation  is  subordinate ;  and  so 
pfentifull^  is  it  raised,  that  besides  in  a  great  measure  supplying  the 
adjacent  islands,  the  Dutch  generally  exported  between  six  and  eight 
thousand  tons,  whilst  about  naif  a  million  Sterling  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  proportion  of  its  annual  produce.  Maize,  aren  (the  Javan  sago), 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  several  oil-giving  plants,  are  also  cultivated  ex¬ 
tensively,  though  not  so  much  as  they  might  be,  whilst  the  sugar 
cane  grown  by  the  natives,  only  to  be  eaten  in  its  unprepared  state  as 
a  sweetmeat,  is  manufactured  into  sugar  by  the  more  crafty  Chinese, 
and  once  formed,  and  might  form  again,  a  very  considerable  article  of 
export.  The  coffee  plant,  under  the  Dutch  government,  was  extensively 
cultivated, but  it  was  grown  under  a  compuTsorj’ system  of  labour  for  the 
state,  which,  depriving  the  peasantry  of  time  to  rear  food  for  themselves, 
caused  many  of  them  to  perish  by  famine,  and  drove  others  to  take 
refuge  in  distiint  mountains  from  Uie  inhumanity  of  their  task-masters. 
Under  the  British,  however,  the  free  cultivation  of  coffee  was  permitted 
to  all  the  eastern  districts  of  the  island,  and  was  about  to  be  extended 
to  the  others,  when  its  cession  to  the  Dutch  put  an  end  to  a  measure 
that  would  have  been  at  least  as  productive  as  thatfonnerly  resorted  to. 
Pepper,  once  the  principal  export  of  Java,  was  no  longer  cultivated  to 
any  extent,  the  oppressive  measures  resorted  to  for  its  production 
threatening  to  destroy  the  whole  energies  of  the  people,  in  whose  fruit¬ 
ful  soil,  under  proper  regulations,  it  might  be  plentifully  and  advan¬ 
tageously  grown.  For  the  culture  of  indigo  Java  seems  to  be  peculiar¬ 
ly  calculate,  and  much  is  accordingly  grown  there,  though  its  quan¬ 
tity  might  easily  and  profitably  be  increased.  It  seems  to  be  matter 
of  doubt,  or  rather  to  afford  encouraging  ground  for  experiment,  whe¬ 
ther  the  cotton  tree  of  the  Indian  continent  might  not  be  successfully 
substituted  for  that  of  the  island,  which  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
not  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  to  employ  the  females  in  making 
clothes  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Tobacco  is  an  important 
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part  of  their  agricultural  produce,  and  is  very  generally  cultivated  both 
for  home  consumption  and  exportation. 

Our  author  follows  up  his  very  particular  detail  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  island,  by  an  elaborate  account  of  the  mode  of  tenure  which 
prevailed  here  when  he  took  the  reins  of  government ;  and  singular  as 
such  a  co^inddence  must  appear,  its  leading  prindple  is  precisely  that 
of  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  namely,  that  the  entire  property  of  the 
soil  is  in  the  sovereign  of  the  state.  Happily  however  for  them,  the 
Javanese  had  no  subtle  lawyers  amongst  them  to  invent  those  hctions 
and  refinements,  which,  in  our  northern  dimes,  created  so  complicated, 
yet  so  grotesque  a  structure  on  the  same  foundation.  In  Java,  instead 
of  granting  out  portions  of  the  land  to  the  ministers  and  favourites  of 
the  sovereign,  as  was  the  origin  of  our  fiefs,  the  regents  of  the  different 
provinces  and  districts,  who  are  charged  with  seeing  its  rents  collected, 
are  paid  by  grants  of  the  rents  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  as  they 
in  turn  pay  their  collectors,  and  they  again  the  chiefs  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  who  are  charged  at  once  with  the  government  and  collection 
of  the  rents  of  their  little  districts.  Under  me  native  princes,  indeed, 
all  services  are  recompensed  by  this  species  of  charge  upon  the  land, 
the  proprietorship  of  which  stiU  remains  in  the  sultan,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  intermediate  landlonl,  except  it  be  in  the  sandy  or 
mountainous  districts,  where  the  occupiers  exercise  such  a  species  of 
ownership  in  the  soil,  that  it  descends  to  their  children,  or  they  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  others  subject  to  an  impost  of  the  sovereign  to  the  amount  of 
one-fiflh  of  its  produce.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  occupiers  of  land 
are  mere  tenants  at  will,  so  long  as  they  can  contrive  to  get  a  subsist¬ 
ence  from  their  labour,  after  the  oppressive  and  unlimited  demands  of 
the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  of  his  infinity  of  intermediate  agents,  more  vora¬ 
cious  stilh  are  satisfied  from  his  thankless  toil.  Under  such  a  system  it 
must  be  self-evident  that  no  inducement  can  exist  for  the  cultivation 
by  any  (Hie  of  a  greater  portion  of  land  than  shall  supply  his  own  wants, 
and  meet  those  exactions. 

**  The  Dutch  government,”  says  our  author,  *<  actuated  solely  by  the  spirit  of  gain, 
and  viewing  their  Javan  subjects  with  less  regard  or  consideration  than  a  West  India 
planter  formerly  viewed  the  gang  upon  his  estate,  because  the  latter  had  paid  the 
purchase  money  of  human  property  which  the  other  had  not,  employed  all  the  pre¬ 
existing  machinery  of  despotism,  to  squeeze  from  the  people  their  utmost  mite  of  contri¬ 
bution,  the  last  di^  of  their  labour,  and  thus  aggravated  the  evils  of  a  capricious  and 
semi-barbarous  government,  by  working  it  with  all  the  practised  ingenuity  of  politi¬ 
cians,  and  all  the  monoptdizing  selfishness  of  traders.”  p.  151. 

As  80(Hi  as  the  British  government  had  superseded  the  counting- 
h(Mue  maxims  of  Dutch  legislation,  measures  were  taken  for  the  abi^ 
lition  (»f  this  slavish  system,  and  the  substituting,  for  those  forced  de¬ 
liveries  of  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  at  very  inade¬ 
quate  rates  which  the  former  government  had  exacted  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  an  assumption  into  the  hands  of  government  of  the 
whole  territory,  and  the  letting  it  to  the  actual  oixupants  in  large  or 
small  estates,  according  to  local  circumstances,  for  a  moderate  term  of 
years,  and  at  a  moderate  rent.  With  this  alteration  was  established  a 
perfect  freedom  of  culture  and  of  trade,  and  the  annihilati(Hi  of  those 
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compulsory  labours  on  the  lands,  or  for  the  benefit  oS  the  jjovemment, 
which  Sir  Tliomas  Raffles  has  not  inaptly  termed  feudal  services.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  radical  reform— for 
here  even  we  are  advocates  for  a  radical  reform— suffice  it,  therefore,  to 
say,  that,  the  local  government  most  warmly  seconding  the  views  of 
the  Govemor>General,  this  entire  revolution  in  the  landed  tenure  of  a 
country  was  peaceably  and  satisfactorily  efiected,  by  a  young  man, 
who,  at  the  period  of  his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  Java,  had  not  completed,  if  be  bad  entered  on  his  thirtieth  year. 

As  tlie  situations  which  he  had  previously  held  in  the  Company’s  ser* 
vice,  though  honourable,  were  subordinate  ones,  it  reflects  equal  ere. 
dit  on  Lord  Minto  for  having  selected  him  for  this  important  and  re« 
sponsible  post,  and  upon  the  object  of  his  lordship’s  choice  tor  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  justified  its  propriety.  If  ever  Java  is  to  be 
made  a  productive  colony  in  any  hands,  it  must  be  by  a  strict  adhe« 
rence  to  the  principles  of  government  chalked  out  by  the  author  be* 
fore  us ;  and  following  them,  it  might  easily  be  made  one  of  the  most 
productive  settlements  in  the  world.  For  the  sake  of  its'  interesting 
inhabitants,  we  cannot  therefore  but  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Dutch 
government  has  adopted  and  given  permanency  to  so  much  of  the 
new  regulations  of  the  British  government  as  respects  the  freedom  of 
cultivation. 

On  the  manufactures  of  the  island,  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter, 
we  have  neither  occasion  nor  room  to  say  much.  The  inhabitants 
make  bricks  from  clay,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  island  would  be 
well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  as  it  is  for  that  of  their 
pottei^,  while  they  want  the  art  of  glazing.  Cotton  is  spun  and  wove  i 

into  cloth  by  the  women  of  all  ranks  without  exception,  and  is  allot*  | 

ted  to  their  own  use,  and  that  of  their  husbands  and  children.  Some  1 

of  it  is  rudely  dyed  and  worked  in  patterns.  Tanning  they  have  ^ 

acquired  from  the  Europeans ;  but,  m  the  working  up  of  metals  ] 

they  possess  a  very  considerable  portion  of  native  skill,  and  are  i 

enabl^  to  supply  their  own  wants  with  articles  in  iron,  copper,  gold,  < 
and  silver,  from  the  smallest  ornaments  to  brass  cannon  of  considerable  < 

calibre.  Many  of  them  are  also  skilled  in  the  cutting  of  precious  c 

stones  and  other  branches  of  the  jeweller’s  art ;  and  they  are  also  un*  c 

commonly  expert  in  cabinet  work,  imitating  with  great  correctness  any  r 

pattern  that  is  given  them,  even  to  the  making  of  carriages,  after  the  r 

European  fashion.  In  ship-building,  but  more  especially  in  boat*  v 

building,  the  Javanese  are  tolerably  well  versed ;  and  such  indeed  are  t 

tlieir  manufacturing  industry  and  adroitness,  that,  to  pass  over  with  Ii 

barely  naming  the  other  articles  specified  in  this  chapter,  as  paper,  su-  h 

gar,  arrack,  salt,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  French  go-  ii 

vemment  found  means,  from  the  resources  of  the  island  alone,  to  equip  n 

an  army  of  15,000  men,  and  a  numerous  militia,  and  that,  with  the  h 

exception  of  a  few  European  superintendants  in  the  more  scientific 
worlb,  all  the  articles  were  manufactured  and  supplietl  by  the  na*  v 
lives.  And,  if  Java  did  supply  an  army,  it  could  also  build  a  navy ;  F 

for  its  teak  forests  could  furnish,  without  injury,  forty  or  fifty  thou-  « 

sand  beams  a-year  for  ship-building.  The  fisheries  of  the  isl^d  are  tl 
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also  extensive,  and  mi/;ht  be  made  very  productive.  Pearls  are  caugbt 
on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  but  they  are  of  the  seed  kind,  and  of  little 
value. 

From  a  country  rich  in  the  bounties  of  nature,  as  we  have  descri¬ 
bed  Java  to  be,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  so  apt  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  Europeans  for  the  improvements  of  tiieir  arts  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  many  commercial  advantai;^  are  naturally  to  be  e.\))ected, 
and  these  are  very  ably  and  fully  detailed  in  the  work  before  us.  In  fact, 
they  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  namely,  that,  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  difference  in  civilization,  and  even  that  nuy  in  time  be  ma¬ 
terially  lessened,  if  not  annihilated,  they  more  nearly  resemble  tliose  of 
our  own  sea-girt  isles  than  any  place  under  the  sun.  Java  has  an  easily 
accessible  coast,  safe  roads,  and  some — and  it  might  soon  have  more,— 
good  and  commodious  harbours.  Many  of  its  rivers,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  are  navigable  to  some  distance  inland,  and  canals  might 
easily  be  cut  in  the  districts  where  they  are  wanted,  though  the  ex¬ 
cellent  state  and  extent  of  the  roatls,  and  the  cheapness  of'  labour  in 
transporting  goods,  prevents  their  being  very  generally  needed.  Pub¬ 
lic  markets  are  already  established  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
are  usually  attended  by  thousands  of  people, — advantages  of  which  the 
industrious  and  crafty  Chinese  have  learnt  how  to  profit  by  engrossing 
into  their  own  hands  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  island.  This  they 
do  to  a  very  great  extent,  both  in  coasting  the  produce  of  the  interior 
to  the  capitals,  and  in  trading  extensively  in  the  articles  minutely  spe¬ 
cified  in  these  pages,  with  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
continent  of  India,  and  China.  Our  author  intimates  also  a  pretty 
strong,  and,  as  we  think,  well-grounded  assurance,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  valuable  fur  trade  now  carried  on  by  the  Americans  be¬ 
tween  Kamtchatka  and  China,  might  be  diverted  into  this  channel, 
whilst  sugar,  coffee,  arrack  and  rice,  might  readily  be  exported  to  Eu¬ 
rope  in  greater  quantities  than  they  now  are,  and  procure  in  return, 
iron,  steel,  copper,  printed  cottons  and  woollens,  articles  in  constant 
demand  for  the  native  population.  With  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  continual  and  considerable  traffic  is  also  carried 
on,  and,  during  the  anti-commercial  system  of  Buonaparte,  the  pur- 
cha.se  in  the  market  of  Batavia,  by  Americans,  amounted  to  nearly  a 
million  Sterling.  In  addition  to  a  most  able  statement  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  of  Java,  the  work  contains  a  very  liuninous  re¬ 
view  of  the  state  of  the  Eastern  isles,  the  causes  of  the  depression  of 
the  Malay  population,  and  a  particular  account  of  Borneo,  whose  va¬ 
luable  gold  and  diamond  mines,  now  a  source  of  great  emolument  to 
hordes  of  Chinese  adventurers,  will,  we  hope,  be  a  means  of  render¬ 
ing  Sir  Thomas  llaffles’s  new  government,  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra, 
more  productive  than  it  hitherto  has  been  to  the  com^iany  by  whom 
he  was  so  honourably  but  prudently  appointed. 

We  are  now  led  on  to  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Ja¬ 
vanese,  their  government,  laws,  military  establishment,  and  revenues. 
Far  from  deficient  in  natural  sagacity  or  docility  ;  quick  in  their  ob¬ 
servation,  and  generally  correct  in  their  judgment  of  character ;  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirers  of  poetry,  and  possessing  a  delicate  ear  for  music ; 
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deficient  in  energy,  and  excited  to  action  with  difficulty,  yet  capable 
of  great  occasioiw  exertion,  and  at  times  displaying  a  remarkable  per« 
severance  in  surmounting  obstacles  or  enduring  hardships ;  ignorant 
and  unimproved,  yet  possessing  sufficient  intelligence  for  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit,  and  fertile  in  expedients  for  the  accomplishment  of 
difficult  operations  by  apparently  inadequate  means — these  are  some 
of  the  more  prominent  features  in  their  intellectual  character,  at  which 
we  can  but  give  this  passing  glance.  They  are  quite  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  Mahometan  and  other  Asiatic  nations  against  the  ac> 
knowledgment  of  European  superiority,  from  which  they  have  every 
disposition  tractably  to  profit ;  and  though  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  society  in  which  they  have  long  been  placed,  render  them  in  ap¬ 
pearance  taciturn  and  reserved,  they  are,  in  fact,  social,  cheerful,  and 
good  humoured.  An  unsuspecting  and  infantine  credulity  is  a  mark¬ 
ed  trait  in  their  character,  which  naturally  leads  to  great  enthu^asm 
and  blind  superstition  in  their  religion,  of  which  our  author  gives 
aome  striking  and  amusing  instances.  Their  nationality  is  very  strong, 
yet  their  prejudices  are  not  here  very  numerous  tior  unyielding,  and 
seem  generally  to  have  originated  in  some  laudable  feeling  or  amiable 
weakness.  Their  manner  of  living  has  in  it  much  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  patriarchal  state,  though  the  constant  exercise  of  absolute  dominion 
has  removed  some  of  its  brighter  traits  from  the  peasantry,  and  im¬ 
parted  to  the  higher  orders  but  too  deep  a  tinge  of  violence,  deceit, 
and  gross  sensuali^.  On  the  whole,  the  Javanese  may  be  said  to 
be  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  people,  kind,  affectionate,  gentle 
and  contented  in  their  domestic  relations ;  in  their  more  public  ones, 
obedient,  honest,  and  faithful.  Ingenuous  in  a  most  striking  degree, 
candid,  open,  and  just  in  their  dealings,  they  are  liberal  and  expensive 
in  the  use  of  their  riches,  and  seldom  do  any  thing  to  indieate  a  pe¬ 
nurious  disposition.  With  them,  however,  a  love  of  sliow  and  finery 
alwa}'s  goes  hand  and  hand  with  the  greatest  attention  to  neatness 
and  cleanliness.  Hospitality  is  univers^  among  them,  and  they  are 
strikingly  alive  to  the  sense  of  praise  and  shame.  The  oppressions 
they  have  undergone,  and  the  agricultural  habits  they  have  formed, 
have  witheretl  their  ancient  warlike  energy ;  and  though  naturally  am¬ 
bitious  of  power  and  distinction,  tliey  are  now  more  remarkable  for 
passive  fortitude  than  active  courage,  for  the  endurance  of  privations 
with  patience,  than  for  spirited  and  enterprising  exertions  to  remove 
them.  The  Dutch  have  most  unjustly  reproached  them  with  indo¬ 
lence,  and  with  all  the  black  catalo^e  of  crimes  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
but  of  which  they  themselves,  by  their  cruelty  and  oppression,  were 
the  real  and  only  authors.  The  British  treat^  them  with  confidence, 
and  found  that  it  was  not  abused — their  houses  were  safe  without  locks 
or  bars,  their  persons  untouched  though  they  travelled  without  arms. 
The  character  of  the  native  government,  is  in  principle  pure  despo¬ 
tism,  unchecked  by  the  weight  of  hereditary  rank,  though  yielding 
in  practice  to  the  restraint  of  certain  customs  of  the  country,  of  which 
the  people  are  tenacious,  and  the  sovereign  is  usually  observant.  Of 
the  laws,  we  have  by  no  means  so  full  an  account  as  we  could  wish, 
nor  have  we  opportunity  to  say  more  of  them,  tlian  that  they  are  a 
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compound  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  land,  and  a  Mahommedait 
code  of  juriaorudence,  forming  altogether  no  very  objectionable  sys¬ 
tem,  especially  when  temper^,  in  those  districts  in  which  the  Euro¬ 
peans  have  sway,  by  a  body  of  colonial  laws,  by  which,  under  the 
British  goveiment,  equal  justice  can  be  done  to  all.  The  military 
establishment  of  their  native  princes,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  curiosity 
than  of  use  to  be  acquainted  with,  as,  since  the  Dutch  gained  a  supre¬ 
macy  over  the  island,  it  has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  though  our 
author’s  description  of  what  it  was,  and  the  warlike  instruments  for¬ 
merly  and  still  in  use,  afford  abundant  amusement  to  the  inquisitive 
reader.  The  history  of  the  revenue,  though  very  clearly  detailed,  is 
also  a  point  in  which  we  cannot  be  expect^  to  enter,  though  it  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice  to  our  author  not  to  state,  that,  during  die 
last  three  years  diat  the  island  and  its  dependencies  were  under  his 
administration,  it  was  considerably  more  than  double  what  was  pro¬ 
duced  during  die  last  three  years  of  the  government  of  Marshal 
Daendels,  though  by  extraordinary  exertion  that  officer  had  gained 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  rupees  upon  the  produce  of  the  three 
years  anterior  to  his  arrival. 

I'he  next  chapter,  on  the  customs  of  the  country,  is  a  peadiarly 
interesting  one.  Perhaps  as  curious  a  part  of  it  as  any,  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Teng'gar  mountains,  alxiut  twelve 
thousand  souls,  who  form  nearly  the  sole  reliques  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  faith  of  the  island.  On  being  asked  what  was  the  punish¬ 
ment  denounced  by  their  law  against  adultery,  theft,  and  other 
crimes,  they  answer^,  that  crimes  of  this  kind  were  unknown  to  them, 
and  consequently  no  punishment  was  fixed  either  by  law  or  custom  ; 
adding,  that  if  any  man  did  wrong,  the  head  of  the  village  chid  him  for 
it,  and  this  was  always  punishment  enough.  **  This  account  of  these 
“  several  characters,"  adds  our  author,***  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  re- 
**  gent  of  the  districts  under  whose  authority  they  are  placed,  and  also 
**  by  the  residents.  They,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  almost  without  crime, 
**  and  are  universally  peaceable,  orderly,  honest,  industrious  and  hap- 
**  py."  Foremost  in  the  amusements  of  the  Javanese,  is  a  rude  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  drama,  in  which  the  manager  of  the  entertainment,  (a  per¬ 
son  in  many  respects  resembling  the  bards  of  our  northern  ances¬ 
tors,)  extemporaneously  recites  the  parts  of  about  half  a  dozen  men, 
who,  with  antique  masks  on  their  faces,  enact,  by  motion  suited  to 
the  music  of  four  players  on  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  country, 
the  various  characters  of  the  play,  which  is  always  founded  on  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Panji,  the  favourite  hero  of  Javan  story.  When  perform, 
ing  before  the  sovereign,  however,  masks  are  not  used,  and  the  ac¬ 
tors  recite  their  own  parts,  which  are  written  for  them,  and  commit- 
ted  to  memory.  Buffoonery  is  also  occasionally  introduced  by  way  of 
interlude,  and  .sometimes  of  what  we  should  ^1  interruption  to  the 
piece ;  but  this  is  only  in  representations  for  the  amusement  of  the 
multitude.  Pantomimical  exhibitions  of  men  enacting  the  parts  of 
beasts,  scenic  representations  very  like  our  magic  lanterns,  others 
not  unlike  our  puppet  .shows,  and  the  feats  of  dancing  girls  like  those 
ef  the  continent  of  India,  not  over  celebrated  for  their  chastity,  make 
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up  the  principal  round  of  diversions  of  which  the  lower  classes  par¬ 
take.  For  the  court,  however,  others  are  fn^uently  prepared,  and 
there  is  one  species  of  dance  which  the  concubines  of  the  bultan  and 
the  heir-apparent,  the  handsomest  women  in  the  island,  are  alone  per¬ 
mitted  to  exhibit  for  their  entertainment,  to  contribute  to  which  a  va¬ 
riety  of  male  posture  dancers  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  requisi¬ 
tion.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  such  as  were  once  the  pride  of  Euro¬ 
pean  chivalry,  except  that  they  want  the  animatin;;  presence  of  the 
fair ;  stag-hunting ;  combats  between  the  tiger  and  the  buffalo,  the 
former  representing  the  European,  and  the  latter  the  Javanese ;  bull¬ 
fights,  in  which  two  of  these  animals  are  pitted  against  each  other, 
until  one  is  driven  out  of  the  ring ;  and  similar  fights  between  the 
ram  and  the  wild  hog,  which  generally  terminates  in  the  destruction 
of  the  latter,  by  dogs  let  loose  upon  him :  these  are  the  remaining 
sports  of  the  sovereign  and  his  chiefs,  who,  until  it  was  abolished  by 
treaty  with  the  British  government,  were  occasionally  regaled  by  the 
horrid  spectacle  of  the  combat  of  criminals  armed  wim  a  blunted  Jtris, 
the  national  weapon  of  the  Javanese,  Avith  tigers  and  leopards  let  loose 
among  them.  The  same  humanity  and  liberal  policy  strictly  prohi¬ 
bited  gaming,  and  cock  and  quail  fighting,  which,  to  its  shame  be  it 
spoken,  was  a  source  of  productive  revenue  to  the  former  European 
government.  As  with  the  other  eastern  nations,  chess,  drafts,  and  se¬ 
veral  minor  games,  played  with  pieces  or  balls  on  boards  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  construction,  are  here  very  common. 

•  The  language,  literatxme,  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Javanese,  form 
the  subject  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  bestow  on  it  the  attention  it  so  richly  de¬ 
serves.  The  language,  hitherto  little  known  to  Europeans,  spoken 
through  the  islands  of  Java,  Bali,  and  Madura,  is  generally  ^e  same, 
and  expressed  in  the  same  written  character,  though  there  are  four 
distinct  dialects  in  it.  These  differ,  however,  from  each  other  so  ma¬ 
terially,  chiefly  from  the  admixture  of  other  tongues,  as  to  be  generally 
considered  distinct  languages,  though  a  very  copious  comparative  vo- 
cabularvt  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  work,  satisfies  us  that  in  their 
radical  features  they  are  tne  same.  But,  in  addition  to  these  difierent 
dialects,  the  three  islands  so  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
have  a  common,  sacred,  and  classic  language,  called  Kawi,  as  perfect¬ 
ly  distinct  from  their  ordinary  language  as  the  Sanscrit  is  from  the  Pra- 
crit  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Pali  from  the  Birman  and  Siamese,  to 
which  it  bears  about  the  same  resemblance  that  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  Javanese  does  to  the  Malaya  or  general  language  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago. 

The  Javanese  write  with  yellow  ink,  on  paper  prepared  by  them¬ 
selves,  though  in  Bali,  the  style  and  palm-leaf  of  the  continent  of 
India  are  invariably  used.  Their  language  has  neither  been  reduced 
to  the  grammatical  rules  of  the  Europeans,  nor  have  they  any  of  their 
own.  One  of  its  most  singular  features  is  the  thorough  change  which 
it  undergoes,  in  converting  the  vernacular  into  the  polite  language  of 
the  ctjuntry,  in  the  latter  of  which  alone  inferiors  are  permitt^  to 
address  their  sui^eriors,  and  children  from  infancy  are  taught  to  speak 
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to  their  parents  and  relations.  This  change  is  efi^ted  partly  by  the 
introduction  of  words  of  Sanscrit  origin,  partly  by  amixture  of  Malayan, 
and  still  more  extensively  by  a  change  of  the  orthography  and  termina¬ 
tions  of  the  native  tongue,  so  complete  as  to  extend  to  the  simplest 
affirmatives  and  negatives,  to  pronouns  and  prepositions.  So  entire, 
therefore,  is  the  transmutation,  that,  as  our  author  states,  “  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  a  case  in  which  a  person  might  be  well  acquainted 
with  one  langua|^  without  bemg  able  to  understand  one  sentence  of 
the  other.”  This,  however,  rarely  occurs  in  practice,  as,  whilst  the 
inferior  uniformly  uses  the  polite  language  in  ^dressing  his  superior, 
the  replies  of  the  latter  are  always  couched  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  Kawi,  a  classic  language,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  seems  evidently 
of  Sanscrit  origin,  and,  in  Bali,  is  still  the  langiuge  of  religion  and 
law,  though,  amongst  the  Javanese,  it  is  only  that  of  poetry  and  an¬ 
cient  fable.  Thus  every  person  of  condition  is  expected  to  have  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  it ;  whilst,  in  Bali,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  confined  to  the  Bramins. 

Of  the  literature  of  Java  we  can  give  but  the  merest  sketch,  from 
the  very  detailed  view  furnished  in  the  work  before  us.  Their  anci¬ 
ent  poems,  written  whilst  Hinduism  was  their  general  faith,  (as, 
mingletl  with  the  local  customs  of  a  semi. barbarous  people,  it  is  still 
that  of  Bali,)  relate  entirely  to  the  mythology  of  the  Tartar  Tales, 
with  some  imperfect  portions  of  their  astronomical  divisions,  and  much 
of  the  fabulous  period  of  their  history.  Of  several  of  these.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Raffles  has  given  a  very  copious  and  interesting  description  and 
analysis,  as  he  also  has  some  entertaining  extracts  from  the  Niti  Sas- 
tra,  the  most  approved  of  their  ethical  treatises,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  institutions,  ceremonies,  and  regulations  of  the  country ; 
as  five  others,  differing  from  the  general  style  of  composition,  in  not 
being  written  in  verse,  form  that  of  its  common  law.  Like  most  of 
the  eastern  nations,  the  Javanese  have  a  variety  of  romances,  some  of 
ancient,  others  of  more  modern  date,  the  former  very  mnerally  teach¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  life  in  a  continued  strain  of  allegorical  representation. 
Of  the  various  measures  of  their  poetry,  our  author  has  given  a  very 
elaborate  description,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers,  contenting 
ourselves  with  adding,  that  he  has  followed  it  up  by  a  copious  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Brata  Yudha,  or  Holy  War,  the  most  popular  poem  in  the  lan- 
giuige.  That  analysis  is  interspersed  with  several  extracts  of  consi¬ 
derable  length  from  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  poem,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  literal  translation,  from  which  the  author's  cousin,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Raffles  of  Liverpool,  has  made  a  metrical  version,  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  which  is  insertetl  in  this  work,  the  precursor,  we  hope,  of  a 
translation  of  the  whole  poem,  which,  if  executed  in  the  same  spirit¬ 
ed  style,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  British  public, 
whilst  it  will  do  honour  to  the  epic  poetry  of  Java. 

The  musical  instruments  of  Java  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  adequate  conception  of  them,  without  a  reference  to  the 
plate  of  a  complete  band,  consisting  of  seventeen  instnmients.  Most 
of  tliem  more  nearly  resemble  the  liannouica  than  any.  other  instru- 
I  ments  with  which  Europeans  are  acqiiaintetl,  and  tlie  sound  is  pro- 
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duced  hy  the  stroke  of  a  hammer ;  but  besides  these,  they  have  se¬ 
veral  species  of  gongs,  drums,  and  a  kind  of  flageolet,  guitar,  and 
harp.  On  one  of  th«^  instruments  of  the  harmonica  description,  a 
raden,  or  petty  chief  of  the  island,  who  accompanied  its  late  gover¬ 
nor  to  England,  played,  before  an  eminent  composer,  several  of  nis  na¬ 
tional  melodies,  all  of  which  were  found  to  have  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  oldest  music  in  Scotland.  These  airs  are  simple  and 
monotonous,  but  the  effect  of  a  whole  band  playing  them  is  pecuharly 
pleasing ;  and  the  rich  sounds  of  some  of  the  instruments  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  compared  to  those  of  the  musical  glasses.  The  Javanese 
have  made  no  progress  in  drawing  or  painting;  nor  is  there,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  vague  tradition  to  the  contrary,  the  slightest  traces  of  their 
having,  at  any  period  of  their  histoiy',  attained  a  perfection  in  this 
art.  The  numerous  and  magnificent  remains  of  edifices,  of  vast  di¬ 
mensions  and  finished  ornaments,  bear  witness  to  the  high  degree  of 
perfection  which  sculpture  and  architecture  had  once  attained  upon 
the  island,  though  the  former  art  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  the  latter  is 
at  its  very  lowest  ebb.  There  is  no  peculiar  system  of  arithmetic 
among  the  Javanese,  M’ho  compute  slowly,  but  correctly,  without 
writing  down  characters ;  whilst  the  common  people  assist  the  me¬ 
mory  in  forming  the  calculation  by  the  use  of  grains  of  par,  or  small 
stones.  To  astronomical  knowledge  the  Javanese  of  tlie  present  day 
have  not  the  slightest  pretensions,  though  our  author  lias  adduced 
sufiicient  proofs  of  their  ancestors  having  been  better  informed  in 
some  of  its  more  useful  branches. 

The  second  volume  of  ^e  work  commences  with  an  acount  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  and  antiquities  of  the  island,  and  of  those  of  Bali,  in  which  the  Hin¬ 
du  faith  prevails,  which,  since  the  latter  end  of  the  fifleentli  century,  has 
in  Java  been  superseded  by  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  though,  of  all 
the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  of  Mecca,  they  are  the  least  bigot- 
ted,  and  would  in  all  probability  give  the  readiest  reception  to  the 
milder  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  antiquities  of  the  island  which 
are  very  numerous,  would  seem  to  merit  much  greater  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  them.  They  consist  greatly  of  the 
ruins  of  temples  of  the  Hindu  deities,  and  others  supposed  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  more  ancient  worship  of  Budha ;  and  are 
in  part  Ulustrated  by  some  exquisite  plates,  which  give  us  a  high 
idea  of  their  magnificence  and  beauty.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  va¬ 
riety  of  finely  engraved  specimens  of  sculpture,  and  of  brazen  casts 
of  the  deities  of  their  former  faith,  with  fac- similes  of  two  or  three 
very  ancient  inscriptions  cut  in  stone,  and  the  other  ornaments  of 
thetr  deserted  temples.  On  these  interesting  objects  we  can  bestow 
no  fartlier  attention  at  present,  which  we  the  less  regret,  since  our 
author  holds  out  expectations,  we  hope  ere  long  to  be  reali/etl,  of  a 
future  work  on  the  very  interesting  antiquities  of  tliese  isknds.  His 
general  and  concluding  remarks  as  to  their  age  and  nature  are  wor- 
thy  of  quotation,  and  may  prepare  the  reader  for  whatever  informa* 
ation  is  hereafter  to  be  given  on  the  subject. 

“  With  respect  to  the  mnairs  of  architectural  grandeur  and  sculptural  beauty 
which  have  been  noticed,  I  shall  aiiiplj  observe,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  genciai  opt* 
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nion  of  thoce  most  versed  in  Indian  antiquities,  that  the  large  temple  of  Bdro  Budo, 

(a  eorruption  perhaps  of  the  Bara  Budha,  or  the  Great  Bi«lh,)  and  several  others, 
were  sacred  to  the  wofsliip  of  Budh.  The  style  and  ornament  of  this  temple  are 
found  much  to  resemble  those  of  the  Great  Budh  temple  at  Gai>ya,  on  the  continent  of 
India ;  and  it  is  pmbable  that  it  mt^  have  been  constructed  by  the  same  people,  per> 
haps  even  by  the  same  artists.  The  Demnaff^ri  diaracters,  or  the  inscription  found 
at  Brambdnan,  are  recognized  by  ]Vlr.  Wilkins  to  be  such  as  were  in  use  on  contL* 
nential  India  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago.  The  date  of  several  inscriptwns  in  the 
ancient  Javan  characters,  found  in  the  central  parts  of  Java,  is  in  the  sixth  century, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  present  Javan  era ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Javans  concerning 
the  arrival  of  enlightened  strangers,  and  an  intimate  connexion  between  Java  and  con* 
tinental  India,  for  the  most  part  refer  this  intercourse  to  the  sixth  and  three  following 
centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  period  of  the  empires  of  Mcdang  Kamulan  and  Jaagf 
gala. 

**  Afahometanism  having  become  tlic  established  religion  in  the  year  1400  (A.  D. 
1475,)  all  the  great  works  of  a  pagan  cliaracter  must,  of  course,  be  referred  to  an  ear* 
tier  period.  The  ruins  at  MajopaMt  and  its  vicinity  are  distinguished  by  being  prin* 
cijnlly,  if  not  entirely  of  burnt  bricks,  a  circumstance  which  justifies  us  in  ass'gning 
an  anterior  date  to  most  of  the  edifices  constructed  of  a  different  material.  The  date 
found  on  the  ruins  at  Suku,  and  some  few  other  places,  may  be  an  exception  to  this 
rule  ;  but  the  sculpture  of  these  is  coarse  and  rude,  compel  to  the  magnificent  re¬ 
mains  in  stone  found  elsewhere.  On  this  account,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  arts  at  that  period  had  considerably  declined.  The  edifices  and  sculptures  at  Sitiga 
S&ri  were  probably  executed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  that  being  the  period  of 
the  greatest  splendour  of  this  state ;  and  as  the  style  and  decorations  tff  the  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  sculpture,  appear  very  nearly  to  resemble  those  of 
Brambaaan,  Biro  Bido,  &c.  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  were  constructed  about  the 
lame  period,  or  within  the  same  century,  or  at  any  rate  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

**  From  the  extensive  variety  of  temples  and  sculptures,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
characters  found  in  the  ancient  inscriptions,  it  u  probable  that  Java  has  been  colonized 
from  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

'*  'Fhe  Budhist  religion  is  by  many  deemed  of  higher  antiquity  than  what  is  now 
called  the  Braminical ;  and  it  seems  generally  admitted,  th^t  the  followers  of  Bii(\h 
were  driven  by  the  Brahmins  to  the  extremes  of  Asia,  and  the  islands  adjacenL  The 
Jains  and  Budbists  had  probably  the  same  worship  originally,  from  which  the  Bra- 
mins  or  priests  may  have  separated,  after  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  said  the 
.Jesuits  of  F.urope  once  turned  at  universal  empire :  and  when  we  consider  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Budh,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is  still  the  prevailing  worship  of  Ceylon, 
Ava,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  indications  of  its  former 
establishment  on  Java.”  VoL  II.  Pp.  €2,  C3. 

■  The  remaininfv  two  chapters  of  the  present  publication  are  devoted 
to  the  historj*  of  Java,  from  the  earliest  traditions  to  the  arrival  of  the 
British  forces  ;  on  which  we  can  only  observe,  that  it  contains  much 
turious  matter,  though  we  are  rather  inclined  to  suspect  th.at  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  has  treated  with  too  much  respect,  and  dwelt  for  too  long  a  time 
on  the  traditional  part  of  his  subject,  whilst  the  whole  is  too  little  di¬ 
gested  into  a  regular  and  connected  iijirrative.  It  may  be  considered 
ratlier  as  furnishing  very  valuable  materi.als  for  the  future  historian, 
tlian  as  forming  of  itself  such  a  history  as  we  would  wish  to  see,  and 
which  in  a  much  more  condensed  form  would  be  generally  accept¬ 
able. 

’  Into  any  discussion  respecting  the  reasons  which  induced  our  go¬ 
vernment,  painfully  enough,  we  doubt  not,  to  give  up  this  most  va¬ 
luable  island  and  its  singularly  engaging  people,  we  have  no  mind 
to  enter.  The  subject,  indeed,  is  more  than  our  feelings  can  well 
VOL.  II.  NO.  XII.  3  B 
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bear,  after  so  recent  an  inquiry  into  its  peculiarities.  Pive  millions 
of  souls— simple  in  their  manners,  capable  of  the  warmest  affection^ 
discerning  enough  to  appreciate  the  interest  and  comfort  which  ought 
to  influence  their  political  attachment,  taught  by  experience  &t 
there  are  some  Europeans  who  value  the  prosperity  of  a  conquered 
country  above  any  personal  advantages,  willing  to  admit  and  to  profit 
by  the  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  of  any  strangers  who  may 
happen  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  them,  and  consequently  pre. 
senting  the  fittest  of  all  opportunities  for  one  of  those  magnificent 
experiments  in  civilization  which  characterize  the  humanity  of  our 
times— these  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a  state,  whose  colonial 
management  has  rarely  exhibited  a  wisdom  beyond  that  of  the  boy 
in  the  fable,  who  killed  his  goose  in  order  that  he  might  at  once 
enioy  the  store  from  which  its  golden  eggs  had  daily  issued— and, 
still  more  rarely,  a  generosity  equal  to  that  of  the  |x>8tilion,  who  feeds 
his  horses  before  urging  them  a  stage  farther  than  their  allotted  labour, 
—such  is  the  lamentable  fact  which  the  discussion  involves,  and  from 
which  we  revolt  with  equal  regret  and  apprehension.  Our  only  re¬ 
lief  is  in  the  hope,  that  the  example  of  liberality  and  beneficence,  so 
meritoriously  set  by  our  countrymen  under  the  late  governor,  may 
not  be  altogether  lost  sight  of  by  their  successors ;  or,  if  so,  that  some 
event  may  speedily  happen  to  rescue  the  suflerers  from  an  impolitic 
and  a  merciless  degradation. 


Aut.  IV. — 1st.  Peter  Bell;  a  Tale  in  Verse.  By  William 
AVordsworth.  London :  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  & 
Brown.  1819. 

2d.  The  WaggotuTy  a  Poem ;  to  Tchicii  are  added.  Sonnets. 
By  William  Wordsworth.  London:  Longman,  Hurst, 
-Rees,  Orme,  &  Brown.  1819. 

M”  ^  Wordsworth  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  any  of'  his  numerous 
publications ;  in  all  of  which,  a  reader  of  ordinary  discernment 
will  perceive  the  gleams  of  a  brilliant  fancy  occasionally  bursting 
upon  the  sombre  pictures  of  humble  life,  which  it  is  his  high 
pleasure  to  delineate.  But  while  we  admit  his  inspration,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  in  his  power  to  furnish  a  delicious  banquet 
to  the  lovers  of  genuine  poetry,  we  feel  pmnfully  convinced,  that 
he  does  not  oflcn  choose  to  afford  the  expected  gratification.  Of 
what  aviul  are  his  talents,  we  ask,  if  he  do  not  exert  them  in  a 
manner  that  is  likely  to  gratify  public  taste  ?  Why  has  he  not 
listened  to  the  advice  of  those  periodical  writers,  w  ho,  notwilh- 
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standing  all  their  defects  and  their  prejudices,  must  be  allowed 
to  possess  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  what  that  taste 
is  ?  It  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  for  the  public  that  every  poet 
writes ;  and  we  conceive  it  to  be  his  bounden  duly,  while  in 
fact  he  is  a  candidate  for  popular  favour,  to  sacrifice  some  of  his 
own  trivial  predilections  to  the  general  opinion  of  his  readers. 
To  the  didactic  and  the  satirical  poet,  indeed,  it  is  admitted  as 
a  licence  to  contravene  prevalent  habits  and  sentiments;  but 
these  can  rarely  be  neglected  with  impunity  where  mere  taste 
is  concerned.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  having  acquired  re¬ 
nown  as  the  head  of  a  far-famed  poetical  school,  may  be  desirous 
of  preserving  his  title  and  dignities  unimpaired.  If  this  be  his 
object,  we  think  him  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  publication  of 
the  present  poems,  which  are  composed  according  to  the  most 
rigid  rules  of  the  sect,  and  display  a  lowliness  and  simplicity  of 
conception,  equalled  indeed  by  the  homeliness  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  clothed,  that  we  should  think  not  likely  to 
be  excelled  by  the  effusions  of  any  subsequent  disciple.  We 
forbear  at  present  from  all  general  criticism,  and  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  short  analysis,  which,  we  believe,  will  justify  the  sen¬ 
tence  now  pronounced.  Let  us  begin  with  Peter  Bell. 

This  poem  consists  of  a  prologue  and  three  parts.  In  the 
prologue,  the  author  steps  into  his  “  little  boat,  twin  sister  of 
the  crescent  moon and,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  be  fitted  for 
the  arduous  undertaking  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage,  takes 
a  trip  through  the  etherial  regions.  We  extract  the  following 
description  of  the  appearance  of  our  earth  and  island,  which  we 
are  glad  to  find  mafve  so  good  a  show  at  a  distance. 

“  And  there  it  is,  the  matchless  Earth !  Yon  tawny  slip  is  I.ybia’s  sands — 

There  spreads  the  fam’d  Pacific  Ocean !  That  silver  thread  the  river  Dnieper — 

Old  Andes  thrusts  yon  craggy  spear  And  look,  where  cloth’d  in  brightest  green 

Through  the  grey  clouds— the  Alps  are  Is  a  sweet  Isle,  of  isles  the  queen ; 
here  Ye  fairies  from  all  evil  keep  her ! 

Like  waters  in  commotion ! 

The  object  of  the  prologue,  as  we  arc  told  in  the  dedication, 
somewhat  fortunately,  for  it  may  be  questioned  if  we  could  have 
made  the  discovery  ourselves,  is  to  shew,  that  “  the  imagination  not 
“  only  does  not  require  for  its  exercise  the  intervention  of  superna- 
“  tural  agency,  but  that,  though  such  agency  be  excluded,  the 
“  faculty  may  be  culled  forth  as  imperiously,  and  for  kindred 
“  results  of  pleasure,  by  incidents,  within  the  compass  of  poetic 
“  probability,  in  the  humblest  departuients  of  daily  life.'"  After 
this,  our  readers  will  prebahly  be  not  a  little  astonished  to  be 
told,  that  there  are  no  less  than  two  instances  of  the  intervention 
of  supernatural  agency  in  the  poem  before  us.  The  authoris 
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view  of  this  subject  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  follow, 
ing  extract : 

“  Long  have  I  lov’d  what  I  behold. 

The  night  that  calmi,  the  day  that 
cheers: 

The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 
Suffices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon’s  wing,  the  magic  ring, 

I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dewer. 

If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

The  poet  then  civilly  asks  permission  to  descend  from  his 
airy  carriage,  alleging,  in  his  excuse,  that  he  must  relate  to  some 
of  his  friends,  the  tale  of  Peter  Bell  the  potter.  At  this  the 
boat  flics  oft*  in  scorn,  and  leaves  the  bard  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  place  where  his  audience  is  convened. 

As  for  the  tale  itself,  let  the  following  brief  outline  suffice. 
Peter  Bell,  the  potter,  a  wild  unprincipled  ruffian,  who,  we  are 
told,  has  a  dozen  wedded  wives,  is  travelling  one  moonlight  night 
in  the  month  of  November,  on  nobody  knows  what  business, 
when  he  leaves  the  pubhc  road  for  a  bye-path,  which  he  expects 
will  bring  him  sooner  to  his  journey's  end.  Following  this  path, 
then,  he  passes  an  old  quarry,  and  at  length  reaches  a  small 
sequesterm  green  or  meadow,  where  he  meets  with  an  ass  in  pe¬ 
culiarly  distressing  circumstances.  Peter  resolves  to  console 
himself  for  his  unlucky  journey  bjr  carrying  off  this  animal ;  but, 
on  attempting  to  put  his  determination  into  effect,  accidentally 
espies  in  the  river  something  of  a  terrific  appearance,  on  which 
he  falls  into  a  swoon.  When  come  to  himself,  he  endeavours 
to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  had  occasioned  his  extraordinary 
emotions;  and,  having  truly  conjectured  that  it  is  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  he  draws  it  out  of  the  w’ater.  He  then  mounts 
the  ass,  which,  of  its  own  accord,  carries  him,  in  none  of  the 
most  enviable  states  of  mind,  to  the  house  of  its  drowned  owner, 
where  Peter  relates  the  doleful  event.  Assistance  is  then  pro¬ 
cured  to  bring  the  corpse  home ;  and  Peter  Bell,  powerfully 
impressed  by  his  night’s  adventure,  liecomes,  after  a  probation 
of  ten  montk.i  melanchoh/y  “  a  good  and  honest  man” ! 

The  most  important  living  personages  in  this  pathetic  tale, 
for  we  put  the  corpse  entirely  out  of  the  question,  are  Peter 
Bell  and  the  ass ;  and  so  great  are  the  respective  claims  to  no¬ 
toriety  of  these  worthy  characters,  that  we  are,  for  a  time,  at 
some  loss  to  determine  to  which  of  them  the  name  of  liero  ought 
to  be  given.  The  reason  of  our  concluding  in  favour  of  the 


These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire. 
To  stir— to  soothe— or  elevate  ? 

What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
Slay  in  life's  daily  prospect  find. 

May  find  or  there  create  ? 

A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield  ; 

What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear ! 
Repentance  is  a  tender  sprite ; 

If  auglit  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
’Tis  lodg'd  within  her  silent  tear. 
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the  latter  may  be  shortly  stated.  Peter  Bell,  we  conceive,  is 
but  a  common  every-day  sort  of  animal, — saving  that  he  has 
more  wives  than  ordinary  in  our  clime ;  and  his  prototyjx;  may 
be  seen,  frequently  enough,  trudging  along  the  public  roads, 
'llic  ass,  on  the  other  hand,  being  ratlier  a  rare  creature  of  its 
kind,  and  exciting  as  deep  an  interest  as  his  two-legged  fellow- 
adventurer,  is  ajortiori  entitled  to  pre-eminence.  Perhaps  Ave 
are  Avarranted  in  this  conclusion  by  the  indications  Avhich  Ave 
think  Ave  can  perceive  of  the  author’s  oAvn  attachment,  notAvith- 
standing  his  selection  of  a  title  which  promises  nothing  but  hu¬ 
man  qualities.  It  is  indeed  impossible  sufficiently  to  appreciate 
the  great  pains  which  he  has  taken  to  render  our  favourite  Avor- 
thy  of  all  the  commiseration  and  admiration  we  can  bestoAv;  and, 
undoubtedly,  nothing  Avithholds  us  from  applauding  the  success 
of  his  very  generous  laliuur,  but  a  conviction,  that,  Aviih  all  its 
excellencies,  and  notwithstanding  all  our  oavii  defects,  an  ass  is 
too  far  beneath  us  in  the  scale  of  nature,  to  jxirmit  our  sympa¬ 
thizing  in  its  history. 

We  do  not  intend  to  folloAv  Peter  regularly  through  the  whole 
of  his  various  peregrinations,  because  we  think  we  shall  jAerform 
a  more  grateful  task,  and  hotter  study  our  readers’  gratification, 
by  presenting  them  Avith  a  fcAv  of  ’  the  many  beautiful  passages 
which  arc  scattered  through  this  motley  composition.  Even  the 
finest  of  them,  we  must  j)rcmise,  hoAvever,  arc  not  free  from  the 
faults  to  Avhich  we  have  slightly  adverted.  Take  the  following 
extract  as  an  instance: 


**  When  hark,  a  burst,  of  doleful  round ! 

And  Peter  honestly  might  say. 

The  like  came  never  to  his  ears 
Though  he  has  been  fully  thirty  years 
A  lover  night  and  day  ! 

Tis  not  a  plover  of  the  moors, 

’Tis  not  a  bittern  of  the  fen ; 

Nor  can  it  be  a  barking  fox — 

Nor  night-bird  chamber'd  in  the  rocks — 
Nor  wild  cat  in  a  woody  glen ! 

The  au  is  startled — and  stops  short 
Uight  in  tlie  middle  of  the  thicket ; 
And  Peter,  wont  to  whistle  loud 
Wliether  alone  or  in  a  crowd, 

Is  silent  os  a  silent  cricket. 

What  ails  you  now,  my  little  Ress  ? 
Well  may  you  tremble  and  look 
grave ! 

This  cry — tliat  rings  along  the  wood. 
This  c.-y — that  floats  adown  the  flood. 
Comet  from  the  entrance  of  a  cave  : 


I  see  a  blooming  Wood-boy  there. 

And,  if  I  had  the  power  to  say 
How  sorrowful  the  wanderer  is, 

Yonr  heart  would  be  as  sad  as  his 
Till  you  had  kiss'd  his  tears  away  ! 

Holding  a  hawthorn  branch  in  hand. 

All  bright  in  berries  ripe  and  red  ; 

Into  the  cavern's  mouth  he  peeps— 
Thence  back  into  the  moonlight  creeps ; 
AVhac  seeks  the  boy  ?  the  silent  dead ! 

His  father !  Him  doth  he  require. 

Whom  he  luth  sought  with  fruitless 
pains. 

Among  the  rocks,  behind  the  trees. 

Now  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
Now  running  o'er  the  open  plains. 

And  hither  is  he  come  at  last. 

When  he  through  such  a  day  has  gone. 
By  tliis  dark  cave  to  be  distrest 
Like  a  poor  bird — her  plunder'd  nest 
Hovering  around  with  dolorous  moan  ! 


The  following  passage  is  a  fit  comparison  for  the  foregoing. 
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It  describes  Peter’s  state  of  mind,’ when  his  conscience,  awaken¬ 
ed  from  the  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  sunk,  be^ns 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  past.  Pathos  and  vul^rity — thrilling 
thought  and  disgusting  qumntncss  of  expression,  have  rarely 
so  combined  to  neutralize  verse. 


But  more  than  all,  his  heart  is  stung 
To  think  of  one,  almost  a  child ; 

A  sweet  and  playful  Highland  girl, 

As  light  and  beauteous  as  a  squir* 
rel. 

As  beauteous  and  as  wild  ! 

A  lonely  howse  her  dwelling  was, 

A  cottage  in  a  heathy  dcU ; 

And  she  put  on  her  gown  of  green. 

And  left  her  mother  at  sixteen, 

And  followed  Peter  Bell. 

But  many  good  and  pious  thoughts 
Had  she ;  and,  in  the  kirk  to  pray. 
Two  long  Scotch  miles,  through  rain  or 
snow. 

To  kirk  she  had  been  used  to  go. 

Twice  every  Sabbath-day. 

And  when  she  followed  Peter  Bell, 

It  was  to  lead  an  honest  life ; 

For  he  with  tongue  not  used  to  fal¬ 
ter. 

Had  pledged  his  troth  before  the  al- 
tar 

To  love  her  as  his  wedded  wife. 


A  motlier’s  hope  is  her’s;— but  soon 
She  droop'd  and  pin’d  like  one  forlorn 
From  Scripture  she  a  name  did  borrow  ; 
Benoni,  or  the  child  of  sorrow. 

She  called  her  babe  unborm 

For  she  had  Icam'd  how  Peter  liv’d. 

And  took  it  in  most  grievous  part ; 

She  to  the  very  bone  was  worn. 

And,  ere  tliat  little  child  was  born. 

Died  of  a  broken  heart. 

And  now  the  Spirits  of  the  IHind 
Are  busy  with  poor  Peter  Bell ; 
Distraction  reigns  in  soul  and  sense. 

And  reason  drops  in  impotence 
From  her  deserted  pinnacle  ! 

Close  by  a  brake  of  flowering  furze 
(Above  it  sliivering  aspins  play) 

He  sees  an  unsubstantial  creature. 

His  very  self  in  form  and  feature. 

Not  four  yards  from  the  broad  h^hway ; 

And  stretched  beneath  the  furze  he  secs 
The  Highland  girl— it  u  no  other ; 
And  hears  her  crying,  as  she  cried 
The  very  moment  that  the  died, 

*  My  mother !  Uh  my  mother !’ 


Another  }Missage,  which,  though  rather  long,  we  extract  en¬ 
tire,  will  afford  our  readers  a  fair  opjxjrtynity  of  forming  a  cor¬ 
rect  judgment  of  the  author's  comico-lngubnous  peculiarities  of 
matter  and  manner.  Peter,  arriving  at  the  cotta^  door  of  the 
drowned  man,  is  met  by  a  little  girl— 


*'  She  to  the  meeting-house  was  bound 
In  hope  some  tidings  there  to  gather — 
No  glimpse  it  is — ^no  doubtful  gleam— 
She  saw — and  utter’d  with  a  scream, 

*  My  father !  here’s  my  father !’ 


What  could  he  do  ?— The  IFoman  lay 
Breathless  and  motionless ; — the  mind 
Of  Peter  sadly  was  confus’d  ; 

But,  though  to  such  demands  unus’d. 
And  hdpless  almost  as  the  blind. 


The  very  word  was  plainly  heard. 

Heard  plainly  by  the  wretched  Mo¬ 
ther— 

Her  joy  was  like  a  deep  aflHght ; 

And  finth  she  rush’d  into  the  light. 

And  saw  it  was  another  1 

And  instantly,  upon  the  earth 

Beneath  the  full-moon  shining  bright. 
Close  at  the  Ass’s  feet  she  fell ; 

At  the  same  moment  Peter  Bell 
Dismounu  in  most  uikhappy  plight. 


He  rais’d  her  up ;  and,  while  he  held 
Her  body  propp’d  against  his  knee. 
The  Woman  wak'd— and  when  she  spied 
The  poor  .ikss  standing  by  her  side, 

She  moan’d  most  bitterly. 

‘  Oh!  God  be  prais’d!— my  heait’s  at 
ease — 

‘  For  he  is  dead— I  know  it  wclL’ 
—At  this  she  wept  a  bitter  flood ; 

And,  in  the  best  way  that  he  could. 

His  tale  did  Peter  tell. 
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He  tranblei— he  ii  pole  as  death-.^  Beside  the  Woman  Peter  stands ; 

His  voice  is  weak  with  pertuiba*  His  heart  is  opening  more  and  more } 

tion—  A  holy  sense  pervades  his  mind ; 

He  turns  aside  his  head— he  pauses ;  He  fe^  what  he  for  human  kind 

Poor  Peter  from  a  thousand  causes  Had  never  felt  before. 

Is  crippled  sore  in  his  narration.  a  .  i  _i.  v  n  .  .  .  •  < 

"  At  length,  by  Peter’s  arm  sustained. 

At  length  she  leam’d  how  he  espied  The  Woman  rises  from  the  ground. 

The  Ass  in  that  small  meadow  ground  $  *  Oh,  mercy !  something  must  be  done,— 
And  that  her  husband  now  lay  d^,  *  My  little  Rachael,  you  must  run. 

Beside  that  lurkless  river's  bed  *  Some  willing  neighbour  must  be 

In  which  he  had  been  drown’d.  *  found. 

A  pierciug  look  the  sufferer  cast  *  IMake  haste— my  little  Rachael— do  1 

Upon  ^e  beast  that  near  her  stands;  *  The  first  you  meet  with  bid  him 
She  sees  ’ds  he,  that  ’tis  the  same ;  <  come, — 

She  calls  the  poor  Ass  by  his  name,  •  Ask  him  to  lend  his  horse  to-night,— 

And  wrings,  and  wrings  her  hands.  ‘And  thugood  man, whomHeaven  requite, 

‘  O  wretcheil  loss  !  untimely  stroke  !  ‘ 

*  If  he  had  died  upon  his  bed  !  Away  goes  Rachael  weeping  loud 

* — He  knew  not  one  forewarning  An  infant,  waked  by  her  distress, 

pain—  Makes  in  the  house  a  piteous  cry,— 

*  He  never  will  come  home  again—  And  Peter  hears  the  Mother  sigh, 

*  Is  dead— fur  ever  dead  !*  ‘  Seven  are  they,  and  all  fatherless !” 

What  a  pity  it  Is  that  so  extjuisite  a  picture  as  is  presented  to 
us  in  this  poem,  should  be  tvilfully  marred  by  a  puerile  affecta^ 
tion  of  simplicity  !  We  say,  unhesitatingly,  affectation — because 
We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  no  one,  of  the  rank  and  education 
of  a  gentleman,  could  or  would  employ  the  ideas  and  expressions 
to  which  we  allude,  without  a  conscious  effort  to  do  so ;  and  we 
add  the  epithet .  puerile,  because  the  object  for  which  they  are 
employed,  is  unworthy  the  ambition  of  any  individual  of  our  sex 
that  has  been  a  dozen  years  out  of  the  nursery. 

We  must  now  shortly  advert  to  the  other  poem,  which  is  very 
appropriately  called  the  Waggoner.  It  celebrates  a  nocturnal 
adventure  of  an  honest  warm-hearted  Waggoner,  whose  chief 
failing  happens  to  be  an  over-fondness  for  a  social  glass.  We 
are  introduced  to  him  walking  slowly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
team,  on  a  fine  evening  in  the  delightful  month  of*  June,  and 
accompany  him  past  two  public  houses,  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  pro|)ensity,  he  has  sufficient  self-denial  to  avoid.  Whilst 
indulging  in  self-gratulations  on  this  mighty  victory  over  his 
master  passion,  he  is  overtaken  by  a  thunder  storm,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  which  we  willingly  extract.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  in 
a  great  mc  isure  to  the  situation  in  which  it  stands,  that  it  is  re¬ 
lished  by  us ;  as,  in  truth,  like  a  flower  in  the  midst  of  a  d<v 
sert — it  seems  the  more  beautiful  from  the  objects  with  which  it 
is  contrasted.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  conceive  it  worthy  of 
commendation. 
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The  thunder  had  begun  to  growl—  Save  that  above  a  single  hdgl>t 
He  heard  not,  too  intent  of  soul ;  Is  to  be  seen  a  lurid  Ught,— 

The  air  was  now  without  a  breath —  Above  Hclni-crag — a  streak  half  dead, 

He  mark’d  not  that  ’twas  still  as  death  A  burning  of  portentous  red ; 

But  soon  large  drops  upon  his  head  And,  near  that  lurid  light,  fbll  well 

Fell  with  the  weight  of  drops  of  lead The  Astrologer,  sage  Sjdrophel, 

He  starts — and,  at  tlie  admonition,  AVhere  at  his  desk  and  book  he  sits, 

1'akcs  a  survey  of  his  condition.  Puzzling  on  high  his  curious  wits ; 

The  road  is  black  before  bis  eyes.  He  whose  domain  is  held  in  common 

Glimmering  funtly  where  it  Ues ;  .  With  no  one  but  the  Ancient  WoMaK, 

Black  is  die  sky — and  every  hill.  Cowering  beside  her  rifted  cell. 

Up  to  the  sky — is  blacker  still ;  As  if  intent  on  magic  spell ; — 

A  huge  and  melancholy  room.  Dread  pair,  that,  spiteof  wind  and  weather. 

Hung  round  and  overhung  with  gloom !  Still  sit  ujion  Helm>ciag  together !” 

This  storm,  so  finely  described,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
prelude  to  a  very  important  adventure.  Our  hero  is  accosted 
by  a  female,  who  proves  to  be  the  wife  of  an  old  smlor,  and  who 
carries  an  infant  in  her  arms.  Having  placed  her  with  her  little 
charge  in  the  waggon,  the  sailor  next  comes  forward,  and  short¬ 
ly  entices  Benjamin  into  a  public  house,  where  they  both  get 
drunk.  The  consequence  is,  that  our  waggoner  does  not  arrive 
at  his  destination  by  the  time  appointed ;  and  that  his  master, 
who  comes  in  a  rage  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay,  dismisses 
him  from  his  place. 

'  These  two  poems,  the  author  tells  us,  were  published  sepa¬ 
rately,  because,  “  from  the  higher  tone  of  imagination,  and  the 
“  deeper  touches  of  passion  aimed  at”  in  Peter  Bell,  tlie  Wag¬ 
goner  could  not  accompany  it  without  disadvantage.  On  the 
same  principle,  we  think  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the  many 
beautiful  passages  to  be  found  in  both  poems  to  lose  their  effect, 
by  being  associated  with  objects  so  contemptible  and  ludicrous 
as  those  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Of  the  Sonnets  appended  to  both  poems,  we  shall  merely 
say,  that  they  are  free  of  one  glaring  defect,  so  abundant  in  all 
the  author’s  larger  works — vulgarity  of  expression. 

We  could  not  close  our  first  year’s  lucubrations,  without  no¬ 
ticing,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  the  productions  of  an 
author,  for  whose  talents  and  genius  .and  moral  purity,  we 
entertain  unfeigned  respect,  though  we  may  feel  somewhat 
grieved  at  the  manner  in  which  they  are  generally  displayed. 
Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  pains  which  he  assures  us 
have  been  bestowed  upon  these  poems,  to  render  them  worthy 
of  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public,  and  of  filling  a 
manent  station  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  we  deem  it  ut¬ 
terly  im|x)ssible  that  they  ever  can  be  ])opular.  They  have 
passages,  it  is  true,  which  require  only  to  lie  read  in  order  to  he 
admired,  and  which  may  probably  shine  in  some  future  spcci- 
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mens  of  English  poetry;  but,  conadered  as  a  whole,  neither  of 
these  pieces,  we  apprehend,  is  possessed  of  suilicient  buoyancy 
to  enable  it  to  float  down  the  stream  of  immortality ;  and  the 
only  permanence  that  we  think  can  be  promised  them  is  in  the 
gulf  of  oblivion. 


Aet.  V.  Deism  Refuted:  or  Plain  Reasons  for  Bein£r  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  By  Thomas  Habtwell  Hokxe.  Second  Edition. 
London,  Cadcll  &  Davies.  1819.  Pp.  89. 

These  are  the  days  of  profusion.  However  just  may  be  the 
language  of  complaint  against  the  severity  of  those  difficulties 
under  which  all  classes  of  society  and  every  branch  of  commerce 
and  the  arts  are  bending,  the  proof  is  not  seen  upon  the  shewfront 
of  society.  Every  new  attraction,  from  the  titled  beauty  of  the* 
season  in  the  gay  world,  to  the  tradesman’s  daughter  just  finish¬ 
ed  at  the  boarding-school, — from  the  last  trashy  heroic  of  a  thou- 
sand  lines,  to  the  still  red-hot  philippic  hammered  out  of  politi¬ 
cal  polemics,  displays  a  style  of  needless  and  expensive  decoration. 
No  w'onder  that  the  critic  is  frequently  diverted  from  his  serious 
and  dignified  occupations,  by  the  ostentatiously  brilliant  objects  of 
the  times,  or  that,  amid  the  piles  of  gaudy  volumes  heaped 
around  him,  and  “  got  up”  with  every  adventitious  charm  that 
may  win  their  way  to  the  cabinet  of  ihe  collector  or  the  rose¬ 
wood  table  of  the  fiur,  he  finds  it  rather  an  irksome  labour  to 
ascertain  the  real  product  of  those  rivulets  of  print,  which  “  me¬ 
ander  so  exquisitely  through  meadows  of  margin,”  or  to  point 
out  all  their  devious  and  worse  than  useless  wanderings.  For¬ 
tunately  for  him  he  occasionally  meets  with  some  gratifying  ex¬ 
amples  of  economy  and  good  sense.  Thus,  when  a  man  of  talent 
ana  character,  of  sound  philosophic  research  and  good  argumen¬ 
tative  powers,  ardently  considering  the  need  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lives  and  the  duties  which  that  need  enUuls  upon 
every  serious  observ’er  and  every  lover  of  mankind,  and  scorning 
all  minor  considerations  of  splendour  and  of  profit,  addresses 
h'unself  at  once,  and  in  the  most  eftectual  way,  to  the  reason  and 
consciences  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  or  when,  merging  his  own 
advtmtage  in  a  desire  for  the  general  good,  he  concentrates  the 
result  of  assiduous  reading  and  close  thought  within  the  humble 
limits  of  a  shilling  pamphlet,  he  has  an  authoritative  drum  to 
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attention  which  it  would  betoken  ingratitude  as  well  as  injustice 
to  attempt  to  set  aside.  He  commands  the  respect  of  the  wise 
and  good.  He  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  every 
friend  to  it  will  be  glad  to  publish  his  pretensions  to  general  no¬ 
tice  and  regard. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  Avith  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  little  treatise  before  us.  A  previous  work  on  the 
critical  study  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  establish¬ 
ed  his  character  as  a  biblical  critic,  and  as  a  man  well  able 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  present  instance  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  aimed,  independently  of  all  other  objects,  at  the 
good  of  a  widely  extended  class  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
i^en  too  much  neglected ;  and  having  collected,  with  much 
care,  accuracy,  and  sound  judgment,  the  various  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  by  others  in  defence  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  he  has  given  them  in  a  clear  and  succinct 
arrangement,  so  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  popular  use.  He  has 
not  suffered  himself  to  dilate  the  volume  hy  the  introduction 
of  any  portion  of  allowable  though  extraneous  matter,  nor 
by  those  merely  playful  adornments  of  the  page,  which  mo¬ 
dern  taste  appears  to  have  thought  almost  indispensable,  even 
in  the  sacred  walks  of  theology, — ^he  has  given,  in  short,  a  plain, 
concise,  practical  and  welUligested  treatise,  that  is  admirably 
calculated  to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  epidenuc  infidelity  of 
the  day. 

Sucn  a  publication,  and  in  so  cheap  a  form,  was  most  oppor¬ 
tune  and  desirable.  Some  years  back,  scepticism  and  infidelity 
were  somewhat  peculiar,  and  very  confined  in  their  range.  They 
were  evils  to  be  looked  for  only  in  certjun  bold  spirits  of  the  high¬ 
er  orders,  whose  pas.sions  could  not  brook  the  restraints  which  re¬ 
velation  imposed  ujion  their  morals,  and  which  their  abuse  of 
the  bounties  of  Providence  necessarily  led  them  to  overstep; 
oi’,  again,  in  men  of  equal  boldness  and  extravagance  in  specu¬ 
lative  research,  but  of  more  calm  animal  temperament — men 
whose  vices  were  the  vices  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  animal 
passions— men,  who,  possessing  mental  powers  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rate,  and  pushing  their  inquiries  into  infinities  and  incompre- 
hensibles,  where,  in  place  of  forgetting  their  attainments  in  the 
immeasurable  expianse  around  and  above,  they  chose  rather  con¬ 
ceitedly  to  survey  them  as  evidences  of  their  distance  from  the 
crowd  which  they  had  lately  left,  yielded  to  the  restless  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  proud  unbroken  spint,  and  scorned  to  receive  the 
testimony  that  they,  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  were  sinful  and 
ignorant,  needing  equally  with  those  whom  they  despised,  to 
bo  blessed  by  the  condescending  instruction  and  provident  mer- 
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cy  of  their  Creator.  It  was  the  higher  and  more  fashionably 
educated  orders  of  society,  in  short,  that  monopolized  the  dread 
comforts  of  this  cankering  disease.  They  almost  exclusively  as¬ 
sumed  the  horrid  consolation,  that  the  Scripture  is  an  idle  tale, 
and  the  hope  of  immortality  a  sick  man's  dream.  Now,  however, 
the  scene  is  changed.  Infidelity  has  spread  its  ravages  and  its 
loathsomeness  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people;  many  of 
whom,  ill  fitted  as  they  are  by  confined  education  and  habits  of 
thoughtlessness,  to  weigh  the  merits  of  an  argument,  are  never¬ 
theless  prepared  with  specious  objections  against  a  religion, 
which,  though  it  had  never  received  from  them  the  reverence  it 
deserved,  was  the  safeguard  of  their  moral  and  social  happi¬ 
ness,  and  had  long  been  the  real  source  of  peace  in  their  dwel¬ 
lings — l)ecause  while  it  guided  the  arm  of  legitimate  authority, 
it  restrained  the  violence  of  their  own  vices.  It  is  not  supposed, 
however,  that  even  now  the  great  htnly  of  the  people,  either 
north  or  south  of  the  Tweed,  have  imbibed  this  dreadful  taint ; 
though  it  is  believed  that  the  evil  is  more  widely  spread  than 
is  at  once  manifest  to  the  superficial  observer.  In  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  especially,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men 
of  strong  natural  powers,  w-ell  versed  in  all  the  often  refuted  but 
revived  arguments  of  the  English  and  French  infidel  .schools, 
and  restlessly  anxious  to  diffuse  the  mephitic  illumination  through 
the  crowded  factories  where  they  labour.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
in  the  casual  intercourse  of  the  day,  and  in  places  even  apart  from 
the  contagious  depravity  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  to  meet 
with  men  in  low  life,  who  seem  to  relish  and  to  understand  the 
speculations  of  more  deeply  thinking  and  more  cautious  wri¬ 
ters  of  thei  sceptic  school ;  and  who,  instead  of  the  political 
complaints,  winch  the  IJritish  artisan  has  ever  assumed  as  part 
of  his  birth-rigiit,  and  his  privilege  in  the  hour  of  recreation,  will 
sport  their  unhallowed  suggestions  upon  every  question  that  in¬ 
volves  the  present  or  eternal  happiness  of  the  human  race,  im¬ 
pugn  the  attributes  of  the  infinite  God,  and  scout  every  idea 
which  has  been  consecrated  by  the  attachment  and  the  most  va¬ 
lued  hojK's  of  former  ages. 

This  lamentable  evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  several  causes, 
among  which  none  is  more  prominent  than  the  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism,  which,  in  these  later  times,  almost  invariably  marks 
infidelity.  Formerly,  the  sceptic  walked  alone  through  the 
earth  in  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  philosophic  pride,  and, 
while  he  scornetl  the  vulgar  herd  who  lay  fettered  by  a  detest¬ 
ed  revelation,  or  crawled,  as  he  thought,  the  dupes  of  imaginary 
restraints  and  delusive  anticipations,  rejoict'd  that  he  could  specu¬ 
late  at  large  on  the  magnificent  idea  of  his  own  annihilation,  and 
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detect  the  fallacy  of  any  faith  which  promised  to  raise  him  above 
the  brutes.  Such  was  his  distinction.  Such  were  the  insignia  of 
his  mental  rank, — decorated  with  which  he  drew  up  in  all  the  in¬ 
accessible  haughtiness  of  aristocracy,  and  left  the  wretched  muU 
titude  to  l>elievc  and  be  disapjwinted.  The  modern  sceptic  is 
restlessly  desirous  of  associates.  Pressed  on  every  side  by  the  tri¬ 
umphant  arguments  of  the  wise,  and  staggered  by  the  beneficent 
lives  and  the  peaceful  death-beds  of  the  good,  the  only  encourage¬ 
ment  which  he  can  have  to  continue  in  his  proud  but  cheerless 
creed,  is  its  progressive  influence  upon  other  minds.  It  has  in 
itself  nothing  that  even  savours  of  consolation.  Like  a  pestilen¬ 
tial  jur,  it  closes  and  withers  every  flower  that  adornca  human 
life — or,  like  a  hurricane,  urges  its  ^^ctims,  amidst  the  desolation 
of  unfettered  passion,  to  an  end  which  humanity  cannot  con¬ 
template  without  horror,  and  which  no  hope  can  approach.  A 
system  which  does  not  possess  within  itself  one  principle  of  solid 
satisfaction,  needs,  no  doubt,  the  stimulus  of  companionship;  and, 
consequently,  we  may  perceive  men  of  rank  and  station,  or  of  re¬ 
spectability  in  society  from  their  talent  and  conduct,  who  have  un¬ 
happily  imbibed  its  cold  maxims,  stooping  below  their  dignity  to 
employ  any  pitiful  and  dishonourable  means  of  seduction,  by 
•which  they  can  allure  even  the  lowest  of  the  multitude  to  their 
unhallowed  train,  and  becoming,  in  the  madness  of  their  fatal 
zeal,  the  accredited  ministers  of  that  diabolical  spirit  of  infi¬ 
delity  and  insubordination  which  is  gone  forth  destro'ying  among 
men.  We  may  see  them,  in  the  fartherance  of  this  ruinous 
cause,  condescending  to  use  arguments,  which,  in  their  conscience, 
they  must  know  to  be  fallacious,  but  which,  because  agreeable, 
they  have  the  baseness  to  mingle  in  the  cup  of  enchantment 
that  is  to  setluce  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  from  all  that  is 
bright  and  comfortable  in  existence,  to  become  their  companions 
in  the  sunless  regions  of  scepticism  and  dcspmr. 

The  spread  of  infidelity,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  may  be  traced  partly  to  another  cause,  which,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  passing  away,  shall  be  touched  with  a  lighter 
hand.  With  all  the  respect  which  we  feel  for  the  established 
orders  of  religion  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  yet,  looking 
upon  the  history  of  pastoral  instruction  for  fifty  years  past,  wc 
believe  we  may  say,  that  in  many  places  the  duties  of  the  pasto¬ 
ral  office  have  been  but  too  scantily  fulfilled.  Doubtless  there 
were  individuals  to  be  found,  who  actively  and  diligently  fulfilled 
the  high  and  important  duty  with  which  tiicy  were  entrusted  hy 

firovidence  and  by  their  fellow-creatures ;  but  in  many  a  popu- 
ous  district  of  our  land,  practical  influential  religion  had  fallen 
uito  decline;  and  the  pastor,  thougli  regular  jicrhaps  and 
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moral  in  his  habits,  appeared  rather  the  performer  of  the  re¬ 
quired  ecclesiastical  functions,  than  the  affectionate  father  of  his 
people — the  watchful  shepherd  of  his  flock.  Thus  tlie  people, 
even  with  much  legal  provision  for  their  instruction,  and  with 
the  volume  of  revelation  in  their  hands,  were  often  left  altogether 
open  to  the  influenee  that  infidelity  and  democracy  could  ex¬ 
ert.  In  this  way  much  evil  originated,  evil  which  a  course 
of  years  only  has  developed ;  and  the  indifference  of  author- 
izea  teachers  suffered  to  take  place,  a  lamentable  perversion 
of  the  understandings  of  the  people  from  correct  moral  and 
political  opinion,  and  an  alienation  of  their  affections  from  those 
institutions  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  saoctioned 
by  experience,  even  though  no  higher  principle  enjoined  them. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  considered  also,  that  in  very 
many  instances,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population 
has  far  exceeded  the  utmost  powers  of  the  most  active  and 
diligent  of  the  clergy;  and  that,  in  large  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  and  crowded  towns,  the  people  have  been  almost  inevita¬ 
bly  left  as  destitute  of  religious  instruction,  and  as  far  removed 
from  the  personal  cognizance  of  their  legitimate  pastor,  as  if 
they  had  colonized  the  Oases  of  an  African  desart,  or  the  inter¬ 
minable  steppes  of  Siberia. 

Under  such  circumstances,  notwithstanding  all  the  evils  which 
the  pride  of  an  establishment  may  justly  fear  in  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  unauthorized  religious  instruction,  praise  of  no  com¬ 
mon  order  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  laborious  zeal  of  sec¬ 
tarian  teachers,  but  for  whose  unwearied  attention  to  countless 
and  untutored  tribes,  it  is  probable  that  the  evils  we  lament  had 
long  since  arisen  an  ungovernable  tide,  and  that  a  desolating 
anarchy  had  engulphcd  both  the  altar  and  the  throne. 

But  the  mischief  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  many  of  tho 
clergy  is  rapidly  passing  away.  The  ^wing  evil  of  a  neglected 
and  corrupted  population  has  forced  itself  into  notice.  The 
early  but  mature  depravity  of  youth — the  licentious  habits  which 
have  spread  from  cities  to  towns,  and  from  towns  to  villages, 
bringing  with  them  a  disposition  of  mean  and  servile  depen¬ 
dency  upon  parochial  assistance — the  fearfid  and  enormous  in¬ 
crease  of  public  houses  under  the  influence  of  every  artificial 
stimulus  that  wealth  and  power  could  apply,  and  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  them  even  on  the  Sunday  evening,  which,  among 
[  the  labouring  classes,  is  becoming  daily  more  common — the  ra- 
^  pid  spreatl  t>f  wild  and  irreverent  opinion  on  sacred  subjects 
among  the  ignorant,  combinetl  with  notions  of  political  liberty, 
j  which  threaten  a  return  to  the  lawlessness  of  savage  life, — all 

[  these  things  rising  at  once  in  a  tremendous  lido  that  threat- 
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ens  desolation  to  the  established  institutions,  and  the  moral 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  country,  have  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  guardians  of  public  morals,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
churches,  and  roused  many  an  individual,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
from  the  apathy  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  personal  enjoy¬ 
ments,  most  men  are  too  prone  to  regard  “  the  things  of  others.” 

A  powerful  counteracting  influence  to  these  various  evils  is 
already  in  many  situations  exercising  its  full  force,  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  different  kinds  of  societies,  and  of  individuals 
of  various  station  and  authority.  A  strong  antiseptic  process 
to  this  moral  decomposition  is  going  on  ;  and  many  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  may  be  pointed  out,  where  “  the  plague  has  been  stay¬ 
ed,”  where  the  desert  has  already  smiled  and  blossomed,  where 
the  tumultuous  lashing  of  the  waters  has  assumed  the  milder 
and  fitful  swell  of  a  spent  and  retiring  storm.  In  concert 
with  these  efficient  measures,  and  with  a  view  to  arrest,  to 
expose,  and  to  confound  the  restless  agents  of  evil,  to  confirm 
the  wavering  and  the  doubtful  in  the  course  which  common 
sense  points  out  to  them,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
real  friends  of  the  people,  those  who  would  lead  them  in  the 
humble  but  peaceful  train  of  social  order  and  religious  hope, 
this  little  tract  of  Mr.  Horne's  has  lieen  w'ritten.  It  was  never 
more  needed  in  our  land  ;  and  yet,  which  is  worthy  of  remark,  it 
was  never  more  anxiously  desired;  for  it  is  probable  there 
never  prevmled  a  more  earnest  and  affectionate  wish  among  the 
friends  of  real  religion  and  morality  to  apply  a  powerful  check 
to  the  delusion  by  which  so  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are 
enveloped  and  misled. 

jVIr.  Horne  has  also  met  the  evil  in  an  altitude  best  calculated 
for  its  object.  After  all  the  learned  labours  and  luminous  pro- 
ductions  of  Butler  and  of  Paley,  of  Doddridge  and  Chalmers, 
of  I^slic,  of  Iceland,  of  Lardiier,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  able 
writers  on  the  side  of  truth,  a  brief  popular  summary  of  the 
arguments  of  others,  a  cheap,  simple,  and  c'oncise  synopsis  of  the 
rca.sonings  of  the  whole  question — such  a  work,  in  fact,  as 
would  l)e  intelligible  to  those  whose  time,  or  education,  or  want 
of  talent  debarred  them  from  those  more  minute  and  recon¬ 
dite  but  conclusive  chains  of  triumphant  proof  to  which  the 
erudite  have  access,  was  still  a  desideratum.  There  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  b(K)k  in  existence,  which,  on  being  applied  to,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  doubts  of  some  well-intentioned  person,  or  to  refute 
the  objections  of  some  bold  but  ignorant  sceptic  of  the  lower 
order,  w  e  could  have  prescribed,  without  some  latent  fear,  that, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  question  itself,  and  the  habits  of 
tliosc  Icarheu  men  who  discussed  it,  the  proofs  adduced  would 
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be  found  much  beyond  the  circle  of  vulgar  vision.  That  which 
is  difficult  and  abstruse  is  frequently  given  up,  not  because  it  is 
seen  to  be  untrue,  but  because  it  is  found  to  be  perplexing ; 
thus  the  voluminous  labours  of  many  a  scholar  are  scorned  as 
lumber  worse  than  useless,  because  it  encumbers  truth,  and  as 
offering  to  mankind  a  gordian  knot,  which,  though  no  man  has 
any  need  to  unravel,  the  keen  edge  of  untutored  talent  can 
readily  sever. 

Mr.  Horne  seems  to  have  maturely  weighed  the  difficulties 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  course  of  argument  which  he  was 
compelled,  to  take  in  order  to  enter  fmrly  into  the  question  of 
the  authentidty  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  has  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  task  in  the  spirit  of  one  whose  wish  was 
really  and  simply  to  do  good.  The  style  of  writing  is  simple, 
unadorned,  and  unobtrusive.  We  do  not  detect  the  slightest  - 
appearance  of  display.  Any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  perceive,  that  the  author  has  read  all  the  best  works 
upon  it  with'  diligence,  accuracy,  and  well  regulated  thought ; 
and  that  he  has  simply  made  use  of  whatever  he  conceived  might 
be  useful  on  the  point  in  question.  He  does  not  aim  at  origi. 
nality  of  thought,  but  there  are  interesting  passages  which  are 
evidently  his  own.  And  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  tract 
is,  that,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  proof  has  involved,  (as  form¬ 
ing  the  very  basis  of  the  argument,)  matter,  which  stands  con¬ 
nected  with  more  learned  and  recondite  research,  he  does  not 
bring  forward  such  evidence  with  all  the  pomp  of  circumstance 
to  overwhelm  with  that  which  is  incomprehensible;  but  appa¬ 
rently  endeavours  to  clothe  such  passages  with  as  much  as  pos¬ 
able  of  simplicity :  so  that  the  Targums  of  Onkclos  and  of 
Jonathan,  the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara,  the  collation  of  MSS., 
and  the  ancient  catalogues  of  canonical  books,  have  assumed  in 
his  hands  a  friendly  familiarity  of  form,  as  things  in  a  degree  ac¬ 
cessible  to  common  readers,  at  least  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
argument ;  not  because  their  contents  are  open  to  the  illiterate, 
but  that  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  deduced  from  them,  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  is  so  exhibited  as  to  be  intelligible  and  convincing  to 
a  jury  of  plain  men  in  the  court  of  common  sense. 

Tfie  first  Section  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
possibility,  probability,  desirableness,  and  absolute  necessity  of  a 
divine  revelation.  In  the  second  Section,  Mr.  Horne  endeavours 
to  establish,  on  fmr  and  conclusive  evidence,  the  genuineness  and 
autJienticity  of  the  Scriptures,  that  each  Ixxik  is  fairly  attribut¬ 
able  to  its  professed  author,  and  that  the  transactions  which  it 
records  are  matters  of  fact.  And  we  think  a  very  strong  and 
1  incontrovertible  proof  is  adduced.  To  enter  into  it  would  be 
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almost  to  give  it  verbatim^  for  it  is  highly  condensed.  '  Tlie  eye 
is  led  in  a  short  space  of  time  over  a  wide  field  of  argument  and 
literary  research,  and  yet  the  whole  of  this  most  difficult  part  of 
the  case  is  put  in  so  familiar  a  manner  that  it  must  be  intelll. 
bible  even  to  the  wayfaring  man. 

The  third  Section  establishes  the  credibility  of  those  histo¬ 
ries  which  appear  in  these  genuine  and  authentic  records  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  proof  is  drawn  from  various  points,  as,  the  co- 
etaneousness  of  the  writers  with  the  facts  they  record,  and  their 
unimpcached  moral  character ;  the  certmnty  of  detection  if  false¬ 
hood  had  been  promulgated,  and  the  absence  of  the  slightest 
recorded  cotemporary  suspicion  of  either  Moses  or  the  Apostles ; 
the  accordance  of  Scripture  with  nature  and  civil  history ;  the 
attestation  of  various  celebratetl  monuments,  of  the  nature  of 
manners  and  customs,  which  remain  to  this  day,  and  have  no 
other  solution  of  their  origin ;  and  from  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  this  religion  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  Section  argues  the  divine  authority  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  And  here  Mr.  Home  shall  speak  for 
himself  as  to  what  he  means  by  inspiradon. 

"  When  the  Scriptures  are  said  to  be  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
it  signifies  that  the  writers,  in  composing  them,  while  they  had  the 
full  command  of  their  own  faculties,  and  expressed  themselves  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  several  peculiarities,  were  under  the  immediate  guid¬ 
ance  and  direction  of  :  that  they  spake  and  wrote,  *  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost’  More  particularly,  it  implies,  that  he 
gave  them,  by  various  means,  the  knowledge  of  what  they  were  to 
deliver ;  that  he  assigned  to  each  the  particular  proportion  of  reveal¬ 
ed  truth  which  he  was  to  impart ;  that  he  prompted  them  to  write ; 
that,  of  those  facts  which  they  had  personally  witnessed,  he  directed 
them  which  to  record,  bringing  them  clearly  to  their  recoUectioi.  for 
the  purpose ;  that  whatever  they  communicated  beyond  their  own 
natural  conceptions,  whetlier  of  doctrine  or  of  duty,  whether  a  recrad 
of  the  past,  or  a  prediction  of  the  future,  was  immediately  suggested 
by  God  as  a  matter  of  pure  revelation ;  and  that  he  superintended 
every  particular  writer,  so  as  to  render  him  infallible,  and  the  whole 
body  of  them  collectively,  so  as  to  preserve  their  writings  perfectly 
harmonious,  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  time  in  which 
they  wrote,  and  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  salvation.  Nothing  less 
than  these  several  particulars  is  comprehendetl  in  a  just  idea  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  nothing  less  can  constitute  them 
a  proper  canon,  an  adequate  rule  of  faith  and  practice.” — P.  32. 

Having  given  this  clear  and  unequivocal  statement  of  that 
which  Christian  divines  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
divine  inspiration  for  the  purposes  of  revelation,  he  proceeds  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  inspiration  from  the  external  evidences 
of  miracles  and  prophecies;  in  the  course  of  which  some  valuable 
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and  well  arranged  matter  is  introduced.  He  then  argues  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  Scripture,  the  excellence  of  its  doctrines 
and  precepts,  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  perfections  of 
God,  its  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  man,  and  the  harmony  of 
its  parts;  and  afterwards  from  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the 
Scripture  during  a  long  period  of  years,  and  the  direct  ten¬ 
dency  of  its  doctrines  to  increase  the  happiness  of  man.  On  all 
these  various  topics  IMr.  Horne  has  w'ritten  concisely  and  with 
much  simplicity  and  power.  And,  having  summed  up  the 
evidence  adduced,  he  .says :  “  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  every 
“  possible  evidence  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
“  tures.”  “  On  all  these  accounts,  I  thankfully  receive  and  em- 
“  brace  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  as  the  rule 
“  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.” — “  And,  quoting  Bishop  Wat- 
“  son,  till  I  can  see  the  evidence  of  them  disproved,  or  the  religion 
“  of  Christ  demonstrated  to  be  irrational  and  absurd,  I  am  de- 
“  termined,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  hold  fast  my  profession  to 
“  the  end,  seeking  after  the  kingdom  of  glory  by  the  practice 
“  of  that  righteousness  which  prepares  for,  and  leads  to  it,  in  a 
**  firm  dejK'ndence  uixm  that  comfortable  declaration  of  Jesus 
“  Christ,  ‘  That  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  whosoever  be- 
“  lieveth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.’  ” 
Such  is  this  very  excellent  little  treatise.  It  may  appear  to 
some  to  have  its  faults  and  its  deficiencies;  but  in  the  concentration 
of  so  much  matter,  from  so  extensive  a  circumference  as  that 
which  occupied  the  author’s  attention,  we  must  not  expect  every 
particle  to  shine  with  an  equal  lustre ;  nor  must  any  reader  look 
to  it  for  a  prominency,  such  as  he  might  wish  given,  to  any  one 
branch  of  the  argument  on  which  he  from  pr^eliction  may  be 
peculiarly  better  read.  For  instance,  it  might  be  said,  that  more 
could  certainly  have  lieen  made  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  internal  evidence.  It  niay  be  said,  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  applicability  of  them 
to  the  case  of  man,  as  a  moral  and  transient  being  in  a  material 
world,  placed  here  he  knows  not  how,  and  going  he  knows 
not  where,  unless  the  Scriptures,  which  testify  of  his  immortality, 
he  admitted  to  be  true.  Again,  it  is  certain,  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  which  the  Scriptures  afford  of  many  moral  phenomena 
in  ourselves  and  others ;  that  the  masterly  and  unrivalled  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  lays  bare  the  anatomy  of  the  human  heart, 
exposes  the  su)]erficial  character  and  scantiness  of  its  virtues, 
>nd  proves  the  inadequacy  of  its  purest  motives  to  raise  the 
»ul  to  that  standard  of  excellence  and  holiness,  which  its  un¬ 
derstanding  is  able  to  comprehend  or  to  imagine,  that  the  ef¬ 
ficacious  and  ample,  we  would  almost  say  talismanic,  prin- 
nple  which  it  supplies  for  accomplishing  what  the  natural 
voi,.  fT.  vo.  xn.  3  c 
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but  imperfect  motive  of  the  heart,  uninfluenced  by  Scripture, 
invarianly  fails  to  produce,  and  much  more  than  most  men  under 
the  bias  of  prejudice  are  willing  to  admit  as  practicable,  might 
have  been  dwelt  on  at  great  length.  But  still  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  make  out  generally  a  strong  incontrovertible  ca.ec ; 
and,  while  men  agree  as  to  the  leading  branches  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  we  must  allow  them  to  differ  in  arranging  and  preferring 
the  suljordinate  ramific-ations.  There  may  occasionally,  per¬ 
haps,  lie  something  left  out  in  this  tract ;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  point  unfairly  pressed  beyond  its  real  and  rational  bear¬ 
ing  ;  nor  is  there  a  weak  part  covered  by  the  fascinations  of  Ian- 
guage  or  any  st)plnstical  statement.  The  whole  presents  such 
a  mass  of  conclusive  evidence,  as  we  believe  would  not  be  resist- 
ed  on  any  .other  subject,  in  any  ftur  court  of  judicature,  by 
counsel,  judge,  or  jury ;  and,  in  fact,  the  resistance  that  is  ever 
made  to  it,  is  only  intelligible  upon  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
that  book,  whose  truth  and  authority  are  called  in  question. 
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Wk  are  not  inclined  to  rank  this  among  first-rate  satirical  pro¬ 
ductions.  It  is,  however,  written  with  ability  and  spirit  enough 
to  render  it  well  worthy  of  our  notice ;  and,  moreover,  touches 
upon  so  many  points  of  living  manners  and  actual  literature, 
that  it  occasions  some  self-derual  in  a  reviewer  to  keep  within 
moderate  limits  in  his  consideration  of  it. 

We  were  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  as  we  perused  it,  that 
the  poet  had  not  dune  his  liest  in  its  composition.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  the  brief  thesis  in  his  first  line,  “  I  have  no  genius,”  it  ii 
possible  he  may  have  laboured  to  make  the  fact  suit  the  theo¬ 
ry  ;  like  a  lucid  Hilx'mian,  who,  as  he  lent  a  hand  to  the  dig- 
png  of  a  well  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  started  the  geological  hy¬ 
pothesis,  that  every  foot  downwards  was  a  foot  nearer  Ireland; 
and  adroitly  buried  some  potatoes,  unperceived,  for  the  benefit 
of  a  demonstration.  It  is  from  the  frequent  gleams  of  real  elo¬ 
quence  and  poetry,  which  shone  upon  us  as  we  advanced  in 
our  perusal,  that  we  drew  tlie  conclusion  that  the  poet  has  let 
out  the  secret  of  more  talent  than  he  makes  use  of,  and  forced 
his  naturct  to  render  much  of  his  work  merely  measured  prose, 
which  mi^it  have  had.  and  ought  to  have  had,  much  more  of 
“  image,  sentiment,  and  tliought,”  we  mean  poetical  thoughtj 
than  it  actually  exhibita 
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I  Our  author  avows  himself  a  satirist.  His  preface  announces 
that  he  has  been  long  training  to  mordacity,  and  has  studied  in 
the  schools  of  all  the  castigators  of  \ice  and  folly,  from  Ho¬ 
race  down  to  Gilford.  This  is  sufficiently  formidable ;  and  all 
we  can  do  is  to  express  our  hope  that  he  will  make  a  humane 
use  of  his  power. 

“  Now  must  the  Jew  be  merciful.’* 

With  an  exception  to  his  choice  of  one  particular  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talent,  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  we  do  think 
our  author  has  proved  his  correct  satirical  education,  by  never 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  this  species  of  composition.  We 
hold  tW  the  satirist  should  never  forget  the  most  guarded 
self-respect ;  and,  with  an  eye  upon  himself,  as  well  as  his  sub¬ 
ject,  maintmn  an  unquestionable  superiority  in  sound  principle 
and  right  feeling — in  correct  sentiment  and  gentlemanlike  man¬ 
ners.  Sir  Lucius’s  courage  was  “  as  keen,  but  as  polished  as 
his  sword.”  The  follies  and  lesser  vices  of  humanity  should  be 

I  he  only  points  of  turn  for  his  more  playful  shafts ;  the  higher  de- 
inquencies  for  his  serious  reproach.  “  Propei*  satire,”  says 
Dryden,  “  is  distinguished  by  the  generality  of  the  refle<*tions 
From  lampoon,  which  is  aimed  against  a  particular  person.” 
Excepting  always  that  of  the  author  of  a  literary  work,  we 
bar  all  pretence  m  the  proper  satirist  to  breathe  a  name.  Even 
his  right  over  an  author’s  name,  is  exclusively  in  reference  to 
the  identification  of  his  work.  The  latter  alone  is  the  legitimate 
object ;  and  however  the  author’s  character  may  suffer  through 
his  work,  aihi  impUet.  Nor  do  we  acquit  of  the  charge  of  mak¬ 
ing  gjun,  by  feeding  human  pride,  malice,  and  envy,  those  critics 
who  in  their  treatment  of  literary  works,  labour  to  ridicule  and 
d^;rade  indiscriminately.  It  is  not  well  to  take  the  eager  of¬ 
fering  of  the  malicious  vulgar,  and  send  them  home,  with  book- 
a4x)soni,  to  exult  over  a  distorting  mirror,  whence  their  supe- 
liors — immeasurably  their  superiors — are  reflected  more  dull  and 
foolish  than  themselves.  Human  nature,  we  are  told,  is  consti¬ 
tuted  to  love  satire,  and  that  this  appetite  is  wisely  implanted  in 
us,  as  it  calls  into  exercise  the  most  effectual  mode  of  checking 
those  follies  and  that  selfishness  which,  though  not  tangible  by 
hw,  would  soon  be  fatal  to  society.  Still  however,  granting  all 
that  may  be  alleged  in  its  defence,  there  is  no  propenaty  in  the 
indulgence  of  which  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  vicious  excess, 
«nd  this  is  always  the  case  when  it  leads  only  to  an  unwor¬ 
thy  and  selfish  gratification.  Nothing  is  more  detestable  than 
iystematic  sneering  ridicule.  It  withers  every  generous  purpose, 
dries,  as  Madame  de  Stael  says,  every  thing  it  touches,  to  dust. 
It  IS  iust  the  love  of  corrupt  human  nature  for  it,  that  renders  it 
*)  odious.  «  Panegyric  and  praise  !”  Foote  makes  one  of  his  cha- 
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racters  say,  Who  will  give  money  to  be  told  that  another  man 
**  is  wiser  or  better  than  himself!  No,  no!  it  is  quite  out  of 
“  nature.  A  good  rousing  satire,  now,  well  powdered  with 

ridicule  and  personal  pepper,  and  seasoned  with  the  spirit  of 

party;  which  demolishes  a  conspicuous  character,  and  unks  him 
“  below  our  own  level ;  there,  there  we  are  pleased ;  there  we 

chuckle  and  grin,  and  toss  the  half-crowns  on  the  counter.” 
These  half-crowns,  will  never  enrich  the  honourable  satirist,  or 
the  fair  critic 

The  satirist's  motive  must  be  the  criterion;  and  we  think 
this  is  our  author's  strong  ground :  there  is  sound  principle  and 
right  feeling  manifest  in  his  intentions;  a  love  of  worth  and 
sense,  contempt  of  folly,  and  detestation  of  meanness  and  vile¬ 
ness,  in  all  their  variety,  which  elevate  the  jxK*ni  and  the  poet 
alike  in  our  estimation. 

The  theme,  in  our  author's  hands,  advances  always  sensibly, 
often  gracefully,  and  here  and  there  eloquently.  Some  pas¬ 
sages  we  read  with  a  hearty  hravo^  and  this,  in  spite  of*  an  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  in  the  whole  poem, 
actually  new.  Yet,  although  every  topic  was  familiar  to  us, 
there  is  an  mr  of  pleasing  novelty  in  the  general  treatment  and 
effect,  which  stamps  the  poem  as  the  production  of  a  writer  of 
taste,  talent,  and  accomplishment.  It  is  not  new,  for  example, 
to  any  one  conversant  with  the  world  of  letters,  to  be  told  that 
poets  are  more  bold  in  the  present  age,  and  often  of  course  more 
absurd,  than  when  the  fashionable  muse  made  lower,  but  safer 
mid  more  regulated  flights.  Yet  is  even  this  worn-out  topic 
gracefully  versifled  in  the  outset.  Hypercriticism  itself,  like¬ 
wise,  can  say  nothing,  unsmd  before,  upon  the  living  poets  good 
or  bad.  Nevertheless  our  author  is  amusing  in  his  treatment 
even  of  them ;  concentrates  all  that  has  been  said  about  each 
in  a  few  clever  lines,  extracts  the  essence  of  the  approved  cri¬ 
tiques,  and  gives  them  a  form  which  would  fit  them  for  the 
memory.  The  Pegasus  of  Counsellor  Phillips — the  .satanic 
power  and  satanic  fall  of  Byron — (such  is  the  satirist's  order,  al¬ 
though  we  protest  agfOnst  it  as  classing  Byron  with  the  silly 
ones) — the  night^mare  of  Coleridge — the  lowly  strain  of  Words¬ 
worth — the  alternate  mean  and  vast  of  Sou  they — the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  Leigh  Hunt — are  all  described  and  criticised  in  a  manner 
that  partakes  at  once  of  novelty  and  “  common  sense.”  Then  the 
hundred-times-^id  sayings  touching  Crabbe's  homely  vigour — 
Campbell's  enervating  Itmcc  labor — Moore's  decency,  now  some 
years  old,  with  the  surfeiting  richness  of  his  chief-redeeming 
effort — Johanna  Bmllie's  high  thoughts  and  harsh  expressions 
are  all  seiz  ed  up  with  a  cookery  so  new,  as  to  be  as  piquant  a* 
when  first  aet  before  us. 
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There  is,  however,  one  poet  in  the  list,  who,  we  confess,  is  quite 
new  to  us,  and  who  is  thus  characterized : 

T^lr.  Johu  Keatea,  the  muse's  child  of  promise,  is  a  rising  poet  of  the  Cockney 
School ;  wh<^  if  he  had  but  an  ear  for  rhyme,  a  little  knowledge  of  grammar,  and 
sufficient  int^ect  to  distinguish  sense  from  nonsense,  might  perhaps  do  very  welL” 

There  is  nothing  worth  quoting  from  the  laudatory  offering  to 
the  spoiled  child  of  Erin — with  his  pot  speeches  and  not  less  cra¬ 
pulous  pleadings.  Byron,  as  we  said,  follows,  and  is  thus  re¬ 
proached,  bewmled,  and  contrasted  with  Milton : 

“  Alas,  for  Byron  ! — Satire’s  self  must  own 
His  song  has  something  of  a  lofty  tone: 

But  ’tis  an  empty  sound.  If  vice  be  low. 

Hateful,  and  mean,  then  Byron’s  verse  is  so. 

Not  all  his  genius  saves  him  from  the  curse 
Of  plunging  deeper  still  from  bad  to  worse ; 

With  frantic  speed,  he  runs  the  road  to  ruin. 

And  damns  his  name  for  ever  by  Don  Joan. 

He  wants  variety ;  nor  does  his  plan 
Admit  the  idea  of  an  honest  man : 

One  character  alone  can  he  afford 
To  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  or  my  £brd ; 

Each  half  a  madman,  mischievous  and  sour. 

Supremely  wretched  each,  and  each  a  Giaour. 

Some  fumigate  my  Lord  with  praises  sweet. 

Some  lick  the  very  dust  beneath  his  feet ; 

Jeffrey,  with  Christian  charity  so  meek. 

Kisses  the  hand  that  smote  him  on  the  cheek. 

Gifford's  retainers,  Tory,  Pittite,  Rat, 

All  join  to  soothe  the  surly  democrat. 

Hunt  calls  him  dear ;  and  Hunt’s  determined  foe. 

Great  Z.,  esteems  him  greater  than  Rousseau. 

I  too  admire — but  not  through  thick  and  thin. 

Nor  think  him  such  a  bard  as  ne’er  hatli  been : 

Nor  do  I  deem  this  crazy  wandering  boy. 

Whose  life  is  all  a  dream,  his  harp  a  toy. 

Fit  to  be  named  with  those  to  whom  belong 
The  praise  of  sense,  of  virtue,  and  of  song — 

With  him,  the  true-born  Briton,  who  of  yore. 

Like  Byron,  visited  the  Hesperian  shore ; 

And  shewed  himself,  to  wondering  Italy, 

All  that  a  high-souled  Englishman  should  be. 

He  held  high  converse  with  the  good  and  wise. 

Sought  their  applause,  and  more  than  gained  the  prize ; 

Till  starting  quickly,  at  his  country’s  i^l. 

He  gave  himself  to  her,  and  left  them  aU. 

Such  was  John  Milton— and,  my  Lord,  I  fear. 

The  Scrivener’s  son  was  nobler  than  the  peer.” 

Coleridge’s  dole  is  in  these  lines : 

“  Poor  Coleridge  !  his  is  no  affectetl  rant. 

He  lives  on  opium,  and  he  studies  Kant; 
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Not  over  clear  at  first,  what  mortal  brain 
Opium  and  Kant  together  could  sustain  ? 

He  sung,  O  Cristabelle,  in  all  his  glory, 

'  Thy  *  singularly  wHd  and  beauteous  story 
'  Which  what  it  means,  and  what  it  is  about. 

No  commentator  ever  has  made  out  ” 

The  note  on  Wordsworth  we  consider  better  than  the  text ; 
which  last  merely  amplifies,  in  no  very’  remarkable  verse,  Por- 
son’s  notorious  repartee  to  an  idolater  of  Southey’s  Thalaba,  who 
said  that  his  favourite  would  be  admired  when  Homer  and  Mil- 
ton  were  forgotten. — “  Perhaps  he  may, — but  not  till  then.” 

“  Few  poets  have  been  more  reviewed,  or  less  read,  than  Wordsworth.  He  has  a 
few  idolaters,  to  whom  he  is  *  wmstik  :  while  the  common  run  of  readers  and  critics 
will  scarcely  allow  him  to  be  a  poet  at  alL  1  hold  with  the  million.  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  has  given  us  his  notions  of  poetry  in  certain  philosophical  prefaces,  which 
have  very  much  the  air  of  translations  from  the  Herman.  Among  other  canons, 
he  observes,  “  the  reader  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  poetry  is  passtotk”  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  may  take — 

“  The  'Viour  did  not  hear  the  words:  and  now 
Pointing  towards  the  cottage,  he  entreated 
That  liconard  would  partake  his  humble  tare; 

The  other  thanked  him  with  a  fervent  voice. 

But  added,  that  the  gening  being  fine 
He  would  pursue  his  journey.” 

Is  not  this  passion  ?  Are  not  these  *  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum  V  ” 

The  passage  quot^  in  this  note  is  a  sjxxjiinen  of  those  rags  in 
which  Wordsworth  often  voluntarily  clothes  himself,  thereby  for¬ 
feiting  much  otherwise  deserved  popularity ;  for,  that  Words¬ 
worth  is  a  great  poet,  needs  no  other  proof  than  the  fact,  tliat  the 

auestion  has  been  mooted  and  disputed  for  so  many  years.  Ma- 
ame  Maintenon  took  the  trouble,  at  the  request  of  a  Lady  Al>- 
bes.s,  to  come  in  her  coach  and  six  to  put  down  the  worldly  am¬ 
bition  of  a  little  novice,  whom  a  theory  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Grand  Monarque  rendered  somewhat  troublesome  in  the 
convent.  The  young  lady,  having  listened  with  suitable  awe,  and 
apparent  conviction,  to  all  the  considerations  urged  with  so  much 
■  w’cight,  tending  to  shew  that  she  was  7iot  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  calmly  rcplic-d,  that  she  never  w’as  thoroughly  convinced 
before  now,  that  she  was. 

The  author  is  a  steady,  almost  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Southey, 
in  spite  of  all  his  faults.  So  is  every  one,  we  say,  who  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  real  poetical  genius.  “  The  last  of  the  Goths”  would 
redeem  Leigh  Hunt’s  muse  from  the  kennel,  and  Byron’s — proh 
pudor  ! — from  the  brothel. 

The  satirist  next  assails  the  Cockney  school  of  poetry, — as  it 
has  been  termed  by  a  note<l  magazine,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pa'se  of  establishing  some  handy  soubriquet  by  which  to  pillory 
and  picquet  for  ever  the  most  pestiferous  race  of  poetasters  that 
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ever  dared  to  crawl  upon  Parnassus,  or  intrude  an  impure  hoof 
into  the  sanctuaries  of  taste,  morality,  and  feeling  Taking  for 
granted,  that  the  one  Hunt,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Round  Table, 
is  as  little  accessible  to  truth  as  the  other  Hunt  amid  the  cheers 
«f  his  mob,  his  castigator  thus  addresses  him  : 

Hear  then,  my  graceless  Sire,  what  people  say 
Who  dwell  beyond  the  bounds  of  Cockenaye : 

Tliey  say  thou  art  the  most  conceited  prig 
That  ever  swelled  and  bullied  to  look  big : 

They  say  that  thou  hast  leathern  ears,  and  with  them 
Art  deaf  alike  to  pause,  and  rhyme,  and  rythm : 

They  say,  that  Rimini  was  bad  enough. 

But  nothing  to  the  explanatory  stuff ; 

That  he  who  wrote  such  comment  to  such  verse, 

Is  either  downright  mad,  or  something  worse." 

We  think  the  following  note  sufficiently  sharp,  but  well  deserv¬ 
ed. 

**  The  reader  has  already  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Endymion  Keates.  Shelley  is  a 
young  man  of  talents  and  liberal  education,  who  has  chosen  to  make  war  on  all  the 
Tirtuea  and  decencies  of  life.  He  has  obtained  some  notoriety ;  and  it  is  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  whole  Cockney  School  that  they  cannot  discriminate  between  notoriety 
and  fame.  *'  Digito  monstrarier”  is  their  aim ;  and  they  have  obtained  it ;  but  it  is 
the  finger  of  scorn.  The  name  of  Field  is  put  in  to  fill  up  the  Kne:  Hunt  has  ad¬ 
dressed  an  epistle,  or  something  of  that  sort  to  him.  The  Uound  Table  is  a  series  of 
Essays  written  hy  Hazlitt  and  other  Cockneys,  aAer  the  manner  of  Addison.  The 
imitation  of  course  failed,  for  Addison  was  a  gentleman." 

But  our  poet,  resuming  the  major  key,  thus  goes  on  to  sing : 

I  cannot  join  with  those,  whose  sweeping  i^e 
Allows  no  merit  to  this  brazen  age — 

We  still  have  bards,  who,  with  aspiring  head. 

Rise  o‘er  the  crazed,  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 

For  instance,  there's  old  Crabbe — though  some  may  deem 
He  shows  small  taste  in  choosing  of  a  theme ; 

None  but  a  bard  his  oism  true  line  can  tell— - 
He  chooses  right  who  executes  it  well. 

And  Crabbe  has  done  it  well :  although  his  verse 
Be  somewhat  rude,  'tis  pregnant,  strong  and  terse : 

And  he  has  feeling — I  who  never  weep. 

And  o'er  a  Werter's  woes  am  apt  to  sleep. 

Even  1,  though  somewhat  rude,  can  feel  for  woe 
Such  as  I’ve  known,  or  such  as  I  may  know ; 

Even  I  can  feel  at  tales  of  love  or  strife. 

Stamped,  as  are  his,  with  traits  of  real  life. 

He  knows  the  human  heart  (which,  by  the  way, 

Is  more  than  some  Psychologists  can  say.) 

He  knows  it  well ;  and  draws  with  faithful  pen. 

Not  Corsairs,  Pedlars,  Waggoners, — but  Men. 
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And  then  his  back-grounds-^ow  tlie  figures  glow 
With  all  the  mimic  art  of  Gerard  Dow  ; 

Each  in  itself  a  picture — while  the  soul 

Of  one  great  moral  breathes  tluoughout  the  whole.” 

Campbell  is  next  found  guilty  on  the  old  charge,  that  he  po¬ 
lishes  away  the  power  of  his  poetry ;  although  it  is  somewhat 
grotesque  to  find  the  words  “  caput  morlminC'  joined  with  his 
great  name.  “  LocheiP  was  still  a  glorious  song,  even  alter  the 
fastidious  bard  had  shorn  it  of  some  of  its  brightest  beams,  in  a 
republicati^ 

“  If  faultless  finishing  have  power  to  please. 

There’s  Campbell,  great  in  every  thing  but  ease. 

W’ould  that,  as  now  and  then,  he  always  durst 
Trust  to  his  genius  in  its  wildest  burst ; 

Nor  re- distil  his  thoughts,  with  bootless  pains. 

Till  a  mere  caput  mortuum  remains. 

'Tis  thus  the  works  on  which  he  builds  his  fame 
Are  alw’ays  sweet,  indeed,  but  sometimes  tame ; 

While  all  that’s  lovely,  passionate,  and  wild. 

Breathes  in  the  madness  of  O’Connor’s  child ; 

And  all  his  ballads,  sketched  with  careless  pen. 

Live  in  the  tongues  and  memories  of  men.” 

For  the  lines  on  Moore,  which  detail  the  established  truisms 
respecting  liim,  we  the  less  regret  that  we  have  not  room,  as  tltcy 
are  more  ordinary.  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  except  to  the 
ptHJt  of  liallah  Rookh  being  called  “  Tommy^  inasmuch  as  the 
nominator,  by  such  a  liberty,  forfeits  both  his  om’u  dignity  and  his 
implied  pledge  to  Si\d\A  personality  :  which  last  will  immediately 
strike  all  those  who  know  the  stature  of  the  nominee. 

The  satirist  dislikes  blue  stockings  ;  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  a  female  soul.  The  Mores,  the 
Edgeworths,  and  other  prose  writers  of  the  same  set,  are  not 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

“  Verse  is  my  theme  ;  and  there  are  very  few' 

Ladies  who  write  it  well ; — 1  know  but  two. 

First  stands  Johanna  Baillie :  She  may  stand  « 

Among  the  first-class  poets  of  the  land, 

And  claim  her  place  among  those  sons  of  light. 

Not  as  a  courtesy,  but  her’s  by  right. 

*Twere  vain  to  question  why  and  where  so  long 
For  centuries  slept  the  Muse  of  Tragic  Song.^ 

Or  why,  reviving  from  her  death-like  rest. 

She  made  her  mansion  in  a  woman’s  breast  ? 

Reasoning  on  points  like  this  is  usclass  stuff-* 

We  have  a  tragic  poet,  that’s  enough : 

A  tragic  poet  of  true  English  breeil. 

Whom  even  after  Fletcher  we  can  read. 
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She  teems  with  thought ;  and  jet  I  own  her  phrxtsc. 

Harsh  and  involved,  deserves  not  equal  praise ; 

What  were  her  merits,  if  she  only  brought 

Fit  power  of  words  to  match  her  power  of  thought? 

And  next — behind  indeed — but  next,  I'd  place  ^ 

Felicia  Hemans,  second  in  tlie  race : 

I  wonder  the  Reviews,  who  make  such  stir 
Oil  about  rubbish,  never  mention  her  ? 

They  might  have  said,  I  think,  from  mere  good  breeding. 

Mistress  Felicia’s  works  are  worth  the  reading.” 

We  are  well  pleased,  that  a  very  inadequate  compliment  to 
our  peculiar  'favourite  Mrs.  Hemans,  is  compensated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note : 

“  Mrs.  Hemans  is  a  lady  (a  young  lady,  I  bdieve,)  of  very  considerable  merit. 
Her  imagination  is  vigorous,  her  language  copious  and  elegant,  her  information  ex¬ 
tensive.  1  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  her  fame,  but  she  certainly 
deserves  well  of  the  republic  of  letters.” 

But  we  might  have  been  satisfied  without  this  note,  for  the  fair 

1KX?t  of  the  Abencerrage  is  classed  with  Johanna  Baillie ;  “  be- 
lind  indeed,*”  because  far  liehind  that  established  dramatist  in 
practice  and  experience. 

In  his  allusions  to  the  silence  of  the  reviews  on  the  merits  of 
this  rarely  gifted  female,  we  feel  relieved  from  any  share  of  a 
most  just  reproach ;  not,  however,  without  some  mixture  of  mor¬ 
tification,  when  we  gather  from  a  note,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  our 
ambitious  and  tolerably  busy  existence,  now  almost  a  year  old.  In 
that  note,  he  states,  that  he  only  sees  the  two  great  quarterly 
journals.  We  owe  ourselves  a  word  on  this  same  duty  of  noticing 
merit, — a  duty  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  author.  Our  pros- 
pective  pledge  was, — to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  existing  state  of 
literature,  in  so  far  as  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  to  anticipate,  not 
timidly  follow,  the  public  award.  That  pledge  would  have  been 
utterly  forfeited,  had  we  passed  over  in  silence,  the  works  of 
such  an  author  as  Mrs.  Hemans. 

With  an  “  a  propos  of  reviews,”  the  satirist  fills  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  first  part,  with  some  topics  suggested  by  these 
laudable  inventions ;  and,  we  think,  writes  with  more  spirit  and 
eloquence  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  poem. 

"  I  own  I  dearly  love  a  new  review, 

“  Whether  its  livery  be  drab  or  blue." 

Which  affectionate  and  rather  gratifying  declaration,  he  follows 
•  up  with  some  humorous  remarks  upon  the  very  conqiendious  sy¬ 
nopsis  of  human  knowledge  afforded  by  these  journals  to  multi¬ 
tudes  who  have  neither  purse  nor  patience  for  the  ipsa  corpora 
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from  which  it  is  extracted.  It  is,  at  least  it  ought  to  be,  their 
chief  advantage,  to  convey  useful  information  to  those  who  would 
not  read  profoundly  at  any  rate,  and  who,  but  for  the  reviews, 
•would  go  without  literary  intelligence  altogether.  The  following 
is  more  true  than  poetical : 

**  Reviews  are  useful  in  another  light. 

We  need  a  whipper-in  to  keep  all  right. 

By  we,  I  mean  we  poets,  who  are  apt, 

In  self-conceit  or  s^f-formed  system  wrapped. 

If  fools,  to  shame  our  craft ;  if  wits,  to  waste 
The  powers  God  gave,  and  spoil  the  public  taste. 

Thus  Jeffrey  did  his  duty,  when  he  tore 
The  tinsel  from  the  harlot  muse  of  Moore  ; 

Thus  will  he  do  his  duty,  should  he  nerve 
His  arm,  to  pay  what  Byron's  crimes  deserve.” 

Of  an  active  literary  police,  it  is  the  worthiest  feature,  that  it 
brings  delinquents  to  an  early  trial — more  especially  the  greater 
moral  offenders.  Our  humble  duty  to  **  Byron's  crimes"  is  done 
two  numbers  ago.  “  ValecU  quantum  valerc  potest.'' 

The  passages  which  touch  on  politics  arc  in  an  excellent  spi¬ 
rit.  To  no  Reviews,  of  strong  political  predilections,  can  the 
author,  he  says,  look  for  his  politics.  There  is  common  sense 
in  this.  No  journal,  which  nuuntmns  with  zeal  the  dogmas  of 
faction,  has  the  slightest  pretence  to  call  itself  the  record  of  a 
critical  tribunal.  Faction  tinges  wliatcver  it  touches — it  has 
sometimes  infected  the  seat  of  justice  itself— it  is  a  jest  to  say 
that  it  does  not  exclude  common  candour  from  the  estimation  of 
literary  works.  The  public  know  this  well,  in  spite  of  ail  that 
is  hazarded  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  blindness.  VVe  highly 
applaud  the  following  passage.  It  breathes  the  spirit  which  is  our 
country’s  bulwark,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  bring  it  through  all 
its  difhculties  and  all  its  dangers  safely,  and  gloriously. 

'‘We  are  no  Tories— though  we  scarce  would  claim 
Of  Whig  the  great  but  prostituted  name : 

We  never  thought  that  maniac  France  was  free. 

Nor  danc’d  around  the  Tree  of  Liberty : 

We  saw,  though  names  were  changed,  the  self-same  thing 
In  Consul,  Emperor,  Director,  King ; 

Ami  whether  they  were  one,  or  three,  or  five. 

We  saw  Old  Tyranny  was  still  alive. 

We  could  not  brook  the  servile  strain  of  those 
Who  thought  'twas  worse  than  madness  to  oppose ; 

In  this,  at  least,  we  held  with  Mister  Pitt, 

And  thought  'twas  worse  than  madness  to  submit , 

And  so,  disdaining  compromise  and  fears. 

Paid  five  per  cent.,  and  joined  the  Volunteers, 
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When  all  look’d  dark,  and  humbled  Austria  gave 
His  child,  the  name  of  Emperor  to  save ; 

When  not  oiur  lavish  subsidies  could  buy 
One  trembling,  heartless,  treacherous  ally, 

We  held  by  those  who  fought  it  to  the  last. 

Nor  feared  to  noil  the  colours  to  the  mast 
When  Spain  awoke,  we  chuckled  much  to  see 
How  little  Fate  would  bend  to  Prophecy : 

Though  the  veiled  Prophets  of  the  Nortli  were  clear 
We  could  not  keep  our  ground  another  year  ; 

Though  Whitbread,  echoing  still  the  dreary  crj'. 

Bade  us,  in  tragic  phrase,  despair  and  die ; 

We  marked  brave  Arthur,  still  with  caution  bend 
Each  varying  circumstance  to  suit  his  end  ; 

Outwit  and  beat,  and  scatter  as  in  sport. 

The  matchless  legates  of  the  Impond  Court ; 

Bring  back  the  days  of  Cressy,  and  advance 
His  red-cross  banner  to  the  winds  of  France. 

When  the  intruder  and  his  peijured  crew 
Tried  their  last  stake,  and  lost  at  Waterloo— 

We  felt,  as  true  Whigs  felt  of  old  when  they 
Rejoiced  for  Blenheim  or  for  Malplaquet ; 

W’e  joined  the  loud  huzza,  when  bells  rung  loud. 

And  strong  ale  flowed  in  tQirents  to  the  crowd ; 

W’hen  young  and  old  with  one  delight  were  mad. 

And  none  except  the  Pseudo-Whigs  were  sad. 

The  historical  fact  couched  in  the  following  note,  appended 
to  this  passage,  is  as  true  as  instructive. 

**  Pwudo  Whig*  are  people  who.  while  they  make  a  great  stir  about  liberty,  are 
worse  than  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  their  country.  The  old  Whigs  were  thorough 
Anti  gallicans.  In  1712  they  would  have  brought  Le  Grand  IMonarque  as  low  as 
L’Empereur  has  been  brought,  if  they  had  not  been  baffled  by  the  Tories.” 

After  making  lighter  of  the  unhappy  spirit  now  abroad,  than 
in  our  opinion,  he  ought,  the  author  very  properly  spurns  the 
charge  of  favouring  the  discontents : 

«  Not  I,  indeed — ^my  Whiggism’s  very  far 
From  these  low  apings  of  a  civil  war. 

I  reverence  the  laws ;  and  would  defend, 

(Though  Hunt  revUe,  or  Addington  suspend) 

Against  the  rush  of  wild  democracy. 

Against  a  Minister,  if  need  should  be  : 

I  reverence  them  all,  on  either  hand. 

That  guard  the  peace  or  freedom  of  the  land  ; 

Those  that  protect  the  poorest  wretch  that  lives. 

And  those  that  fence  the  Crown's  prerogatives. 

I’d  like  to  see,  amidst  this  howling  storm, 

Borne  symptoms  pf  a  radical  reform : 
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Not  that  concocted  In  the  Merlin’s  den  •— 

Not  a  reform  of  boroughs,  but  of  men— 

A  deep  reform  of  head,  and  heart,  and  life. 

In  all  the  sons  of  turbulence  and  strife ; 

The  public  spirit  purged  of  all  that’s  rotten— 

The  Orator  transported,  or  forgotten.” 

In  the  Second  Part,  the  poem  ascends  at  once  from  temporal 
affairs  to  splntual ;  and  from  sueh  worldly  matters,  the  transi- 
tion  affords  perhaps  die  most  striking  contrast  that  can  present 
itself  to  the  human  mind.  But  we  pause,  when  we  reflect,  that 
he  who  now  ventures  upon  it  is  a  satirist.  We  cannot  consent 
to  accompany  him ;  at  least,  we  cannot  agree  to  be  led  by  him. 
Satire,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ridicule,  is  not  the  weapon  M’hereM’ith 
even  deviations  from  common  sense  in  religious  opinions  and 
forms,  should  be  assmled.  The  Satirist,  we  gather,  is  a  clergy- 
'  man ;  and  we  think  the  instrument  still  less  suits  his  sacred  cha¬ 
racter.  The  example  to  the  men  of  the  world  is  most  danger¬ 
ous  ;  for  they  will  tnence  be  led  to  confound  all  sects,  not  ex¬ 
cepting — be  it  remembered  by  him— the  Satirist’s  own,  in  one 
indiscriminate  disregard.  Many  differ  in  points  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  who  agree  as  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Revelation; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  moral  spectacle  more  unseemly 
than  that  of  those  who  do  so,  holding  up  one  another  to  ridi¬ 
cule. 

Although  we  have  all  along  given  our  author  credit  for  sound 

Erinciple — and  no  reasonable  person  can  read  the  conclusion  of 
is  SmHid  Part,  without  admitting  that  his  doctrine  as  to  ffutli 
and  practice,  is  excellent ;  yet  the  undeniable  caricatures  in  his 
pictures  of  almost  all  the  opinions  or  forms  which  he  docs  not 
approve,  convey  to  us  the  belief  that,  theoretically  at  least, 
he  is  not  remarkable  for  toleration.  To  the  Church  of  Scotland 
he  has  not  even  been  decently  fur;  the  portrait  is  meagre, 
distorted  and  mean,  and  impresses  us  with  the  idea  that  he  is  un- 
acquiunted  with  the  original,  or,  at  least,  that  he  has  been  at 
little  pmns  to  appreciate  the  worship,  of  one  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  moral,  and  reli^ous  nations  in  the  world  ;— or  the  worth 
of  a  clergy,  who,  for  more  than  a  century,  have  been  steadily, 
faithfully,  and  unpretendingly,  doing  those  very  duties  which 
he,  in  the  sequel,  describes  so  well,  as  cssendal  to  the  clerical 
functions. 

In  the  Satirist’s  critique  on  the  EvangelicdUy  as  he  and  others 
call  them,  we  shall  not  enter.  We  agree  with  him,  “  there’s 

*  The  IVferlin’s  Den,  or  Cave,  a«  I  believe  it  is  caned,  is  a  pot-house  in  'Spa-Fields, 
where  die  Committee  met  to  prepare  the  business  of  the  day. 
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little  in  a  name  and,  for  our  parts,  we  trust  there  are  sincere 
men,  even  among  the  most  enthusiastic,  so  called. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  work  we  read  with  much  pleasure. 
It  is  a  refreshing  description  of  a  sensible,  humble,  pious  clergy¬ 
man  ;  whom,  although  college  honours  had  taught  him  to  dream, 
for  a  %a.<«on,  of  n.itres,  good-sense  and  real  worth  reconciled,  at 
life’s  waking  time,  to  a  very  moderate  rural  vicarage,  and  its 
narrow,  but  important,  spiritual  duties.  To  this  clerical  friend, 
in  his  delightful  retreat,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children, 
and  as  tranquilly  happy  as  this  world  admits  of  a  man  being,  our 
author Jpays  an  annum  autumnal  visit.  He  accompanies  him  on  a 
round  of  parochial  visitation,  and  thus  describes  one  object  of 
his  friend’s  pastoral  solicitude. 

"  Loving  and  loved  she  entered  upon  life, 

A  village  b^uty  and  a  farmer’s  wife ; 

And  children  sprung  around,  that  left  no  fears 
Of  kindly  succour  in  declining  years. 

All  promised  fair ; — but  then  her  husband  gave 
His  name  the  credit  of  a  friend  to  save ; 

And  when  the  bill  was  due,  that  friend  had  flown. 

And  left  his  bail  to  meet  the  storm  alone : 

Markets  were  dull,  and  harvest  months  were  wet. 

And  so  poor  farmer  Thompson  died  in  debt. 

Then  though  her  children  bloomed  in  manly  pride, 

Consun  ption  came,  and  one  by  one  they  died— 

All — all  were  gone :  and  she  was  left  behind 
To  mourn  and  suffer — poor,  decrepid,  blind. 

She  knew  the  very  step  of  him,  whose  voice 
Had  taught  her  ’mid  her  sorrows  to  rejoice ; 

And  those  wan  features,  as  he  took  her  hand. 

Showed  joy  that  worldlings  cannot  understand— 

A  trust  in  him  who  has  the  power  to  save— 

A  hope  that  fearless  looks  beyond  the  grave. 

“  Then  held  she  converse  of  her  hopes  and  fears. 

Befitting  Christians  in  a  vale  of  tears. 

Not  her’s  the  cant  of  thdse,  whose  vulgar  slang 
Is  Greek  to  all  who  are  not  of  the  gang ; 

Not  her's  the  lights  by  pride  and  passion  bred 
From  the  deep  quagmires  of  a  muddy  head : 

Not  her's  the  fool-bom  jest  and  stiffled  sigh 
With  which  Philosophers  prepare  to  die — 

Her  talk  was  lofty — yet  'twas  humble  too ; 

How  much  she  had  to  hope,  how  much  to  do— 

How  little  she  had  dune,  how  much  remained 
To  do,  before  the  victory  were  gained— 

To  run,  to  fight,  to  wrestle,  to  endure. 

To  make  her  calling  and  election  sure. 
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She  spoke  with  gp-atitude  of  trials  past,  . 

And  calmly  dar^  anticipate  the  last : 

She,  when  by  care  o’erwnelmed,  by  doubts  distressed. 
Looked  to  the  cross  for  peace,  to  Heaven  for  rest ; 
And  confidence  in  him  who  cannot  lie. 

Had  made  her  patience  strong,  her  courage  high." 


A  view  is  likewise  given  of— what  every  parish  alas !  has  its 
specimens, — the  squalid,  ignorant,  comfortless,  hopeless  poor.  1 1 
is  a  painting  of  the  school  of  Crabbe,  but  not  after  the  most 
powerful  manner  of  that  master.  BaUng,  however,  the  first  six 
lines,  which  whatever  Brady  and  Tate  might  have  done,  Crabbe 
assuredly  would  not  acknowledge,  the  following  is  striking: 

Well,'  said  I,  dashing  off  a  single  tear, 

*  'Tis  surely  good  for  us  to  have  bwn  here : 

Such  lively  faith,  such  patient  hope  to  see, 

Does  more  than  tomes  of  Dutch  divinity — 

Not  for  the  world  these  visits  would  1  miss. 

If  all  your  sick-list  cases  be  like  this.’ 

*  Like  tills !  I  would  they  were ;  but  those  who  go 
To  search  the  lairs  of  poverty  and  woe. 

Must  nerve  their  hearts,  and  be  prepared  to  find 
The  body’s  pain  embittered  by  the  mind ; 

Or  see  the  reckless  sinner,  tliat  can  die 
Without  a  hope,  and  yet  witliout  a  sigh : 

Or  hoping  all  in  works  of  human  pride. 

As  if  no  ^viour  died,  nor  need  have  died.' 

With  that  he  stopped ;  for  we  had  reached  the  door 
Of  an  old  lonely  cottage  on  the  moor : 

There  o’er  the  embers  crouched  a  feeble  pair. 

With  sallow  cheeks,  and  thin,  yet  matted  hair. 

Clay  was  the  flooring,  and  the  walls  were  clay. 

And  in  the  window  ran  obscured  the  day : 

*Twas  old  and  filthy  all— the  very  air 
Felt  dull,  and  loaded  with  miasma  there. 

In  one  dark  comer  stood  a  crazy  bed. 

With  lialf  a  broken  tester  over  head ; 

There  lay  their  only  son,  and  he  had  been 
The  first  in  many  a  bold  and  bloody  scene : 

Untaught  in  youth,  he  led  a  wandering  life. 

Till  caught  by  scarlet  coat,  and  drum  and  fife, 

He  sold  the  hberty  he  held  so  dear. 

And  quitted  home  and  friends  without  a  tear. 

For  six  campaigns,  he  followed  in  the  train 
Of  victory  tnrough  Portugal  and  Spain. 

But  cold,  and  midnight  bivouacks,  impaired 
The  frame  that  ball  and  bayonet  hod  spared ; 

And  he,  with  wasted  limbs  and  aching  head. 

Lay  dying  there  upon  that  crazy  bed. 
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“  This  was  distressing— -yet  there  might  have  been 
A  light  reflected  from  the  future  scene ; 

But  there  was  none ;  for  when  iny  friend  began 
His  colloquy  with  that  poor  dying  man. 

And  talkM  of  Christ,  of  judgment,  and  of  sin, 

I  saw  at  once  the  work  was  to  begin. 

To  every  truth,  a  careless  ear  was  lent. 

And  every  pause  received  a  faint  assent — 

He  knew  that  he  had  sinned,  like  all  the  rest. 

But  God  was  good,  and  so  he  hoped  the  best. 

This  was  the  sum  of  his  religion,  this 
His  penitence  for  sin,  his  hope  of  bliss. 

I  saw  a  tear  stand  in  the  Vicar’s  eye— 

He  would  not  thus  the  prodigal  should  die ; 

And  his  lips  quivered  in  a  silent  prayer. 

That  grace  might  yet  prevail,  and  justice  spare. 

*  Yes— God  is  merciful,’  he  said,  ‘  as  they 
Shall  find,  who  seek  him  in  the  appointed  way. 

What  but  his  mercy  has  secured  thy  life 
In  tainted  climates,  in  the  battle’s  strife? 

What  but  his  mercy  tells  thee  now,  by  me. 

That  Jesus  died  for  sinners  like  to  thee  ? 

And  yet  that  mercy  reaches  only  those 
Who  do  repent  that  they  have  been  his  foes. 

Bethink  thee,  then,  of  what  thy  life  has  been, 

Recal  the  deeds  of  many  a  sinful  scene : 

W’ere  there  not  oaths  and  curses  to  defy 

The  unwilling  vengeance  of  tlie  Lord  most  High? 

God  only  knows  the  heart ; — but  sure  a  life 
Of  lawless  wanderings,  revelry  and  strife, 

(Bethink  thee.  Oh  b^lunk  tliee,  while  there’s  time,) 

Requires  repentance  deep  as  was  the  crime. 

'Tis  true,  that  pardon  by  Christ’s  death  was  bought. 

For  all  who  humbly  seek  ;  but  hast  thou  sought  ? 

O,  seek  it  now  !  while  yet  the  hand  of  God 
In  mercy  wields  the  salutary  rod : 

Repent,  while  justice  yet  consents  to  spare ; 

Pray  in  Christ’s  name,  and  God  will  hear  the  prayer.’ 

Yet  more  he  would  have  said ;  but  then  tliere  came 
A  cough  that  shook  the  sufferer’s  weakened  frame ; 

And  choaking  phlegm,  that  would  not  quit  its  hold. 

And  on  his  brow  the  clammy  drops  stood  cold. 

We  waited  till  that  agony  was  past. 

And  trembled,  for  we  thought  it  was  the  last : 

But  when  exhausted  with  we  strife,  he  lay 
Quiet  and  faint — we  turned  to  come  away.” 

After  describing,  in  tolerably  fluent  and  decently  rhyming 
prose,  a  very  judicious  and  successful  establishment  of  a  parish 
school,  the  poem  concludes  with  the  following  greatly  more  rea- 
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sonable  than  practical  manifesto.  A  note  explains  that’the  poet 
means  his  awn  church,  the  church  of  England;  and,  we  should 
think  ratlier  su^rfluously,  deprecates  reproach  on  that  head. 

«  I  love  the  Church — though  I  would  scarcely  fight 
For  the  divinum  of  a  Bishop’s  right : 

I  love  the  Church — but  neither  fear  nor  hate 
The  plans  of  those  who  choose  to  separate : 

I  love  the  Church— aid  wish  that  all  who  feel 
For  her  and  her’s  a  still  more  ardent  zeal. 

Would  take  a  hint,  t  ieir  feelings  to  express. 

By  doing  more  for  h  ^r,  and  talking  less. 

Were  I  a  Bishop — (though  I  do  not  hope 
For  that  high  honour,  more  than  to  be  Pepe,) 

I’d  act  from  conscience ;  and  lest  I  should  stray, 

Burnet  or  Burgess  should  direct  my  way. 

Were  I  a  Parish-Clergyman,  my  friend 
At  Hartley,  model  and  advice  should  lend ; 

Like  him,  1  would  not,  when  the  Sabbath’s  sun 
Was  set,  suppose  my  weekly  task  was  done  ; 

I  would  not,  cold  of  heart,  and  easily  tired. 

Demand  how  little  work  the  lawfrequired ; 

But  every  day  I’d  try  to  do  my  best, 

And  labour  now,  and  look  to  Heaven  for  rest.” 

We  have  great  pride  in' saying,  that  so  many  Scottish  parishes 
can  pay  their  pastors  the  compliment,  “  Our  minister  is  a  minis¬ 
ter  every  day  of  the  week,”  that  the  phrase  is  quite  a  proverbial 
one. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  is  less  poetry  in  this,  work 
tlian  the  author  is,  perhaps,  capable  of.  The  conclusion  is  ma¬ 
nifestly  his  favourite  part.  The  style,  manner,  subject,  object, 
are,  no  doubt,  all  Crabbe’s;  but  the  imitation  is  good.  All 
imitations,  however,  though  remote  from  a  suspicion  of  plagia¬ 
rism,  are  apt  to  receive  very  scanty  justice,  and  to  give  rise  to  a 
conclusion  approaching  to  a  certainty  in  the  reader’s  mind,  that 
if  the  ori^nal  had  not  been  written,  neither  would  the  copy. 
In  the  puzzling  variegation  of  stanza  in  which  the  careless 
poets  of  the  present  day  have  arranged  their  “  breathing  thoughts 
and  burning  words,”  we  own  we  are  pleased  with  a  revisit  of  the 
respectable  heroic  couplet  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne — the  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  probably  best  medium  of  polished  satirical  poetry. 
We  do  not  think  “  Common  Sense”  is  on  the  whole  a  polished 
production.  The  quality  itself,  so  galled,  is  sometimes  rough; 
but  yet  a  song  about  it  may  flow  smoothly. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  d  Short  Defence  of  the  Wki^,  against  the  im¬ 
putations  iittempted  to  be  cast  upon  them  mtring  the  late  Elec¬ 
tion  for  Westminster.  8vo.  Pp.  30.  Ridirewav.  Lon¬ 
don,  1819.  ^ 

2.  Reply  to  Lord  Erskine.  By  an  Eiector  of  Westminster.  8vo. 

Pp.  32.  Hone.  London,  1819. 

3.  A  Letter  by  Thomas  Lord  Erskitie,  to  “  An  Elector  of  West¬ 

minster  f  Author  of  “  A  Reply  to  the  Short  Defence  of  the 
8vo.  Pp.  71.  Ridgeway.  London,  1819. 

4.  A  D  fence  of  the  People.,  in  Reply  to  Ijord  Erskine"' s  “  Two 

Defences  f  the  Whigs.''  8vo.  Pp.  204.  Stodart  Lon¬ 
don,  1819. 

Wk  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  party  politics  in  general ;  but 
there  arc  seasons  when  the  public  interest  demands  that  every 
one  who  has  the  slightest  chance  of  being  listened  to,  should 
furly  and  impartially  state  his  opinions.  The  present  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  crisis  of  that  nature';  while  the  controversy  which 
has  occurred  betwixt  I-.ord  Erskine  and  his  friends  on  the  one 
nde,  and  the  radical  reformers  on  the  other,  seems  to  aifurd  no 
unfit  (^portunity  for  bringing  under  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  some  of  those  matters  to  which  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  puUic  mind  should  at  this  moment  be  steadily  and  delibe¬ 
rately  directed. 

It  has  given  us  real  pain  to  sec  the  once  illustrious  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  English  bar  reduced  to  the  plight  in  which  we 
behold  him  in  this  controversy ;  and,  without  any  strong  par¬ 
tiality  for  some  of  the  principles  professed  by  the  modem  Whigs, 
we  lament  to  see  their  once  formidable  phalanx  of  influence  and 
talent  prostrate  beneath  the  heavy  blows  of  their  present  assailants. 
Who  is  there,  indeed,  whatever  be  his  political  predilections, 
but  must  regret  the  humiliation  of  a  body  of  statesmen  compre¬ 
hending  a  large  share  of  talent  and  virtue,  and  associated  by  their 
very  name  to  the  proudest  recollections  of  British  liberty, — who 
but  must  rcOTet,  to  see  such  a  body  of  men,  standing  plraged  by 
their  rank,  ^aracter,  and  station  m  the  country,  to  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  its  august  institutions,  fairly  put  down,  trampled  upon 
and  exposed,  by  the  vulgar  instruments  of  that  revolutionary  spirit 
which  appears  at  this  moment  to  threaten  some  fatal  convulsion ! 
Against  such  a  calamity,  the  Whigs,  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state 
of  their  political  constitution,  appeared  an  invaluable  guarantee ; 
and  now  that  the  danger  approaches,  and  that  the  signs  of  confu¬ 
sion  thicken  round  in  all  directions,  it  must  be  mortifying  to 
every  lover  of  his  country  to  think  that  one  of  its  strongest 
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bulwarks,  in  the  character  of  a  once  high-minded  party,  has  been 
swept  away,  and  that  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  nation  are  en¬ 
able  to  niake  their  first  stride  towards  the  destruction  of  its  in¬ 
stitutions  over  the  wreck  of  such  splendid  character  and  reputa¬ 
tion. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  one  of  the  favourite 
topics  of  the  existing  gang  of  mob  orators  and  revolutionists,  is 
the  hopeless  corruption  of  all  public  men,  and  the  essential  and 
loathsome  vice  of  every  party  which  can  have  the  least  chance,  un¬ 
der  the  present  order  of  things,  of  accession  to  power.  It  is  not 
against  the  ministers  alone  that  their  spleen  is  vented,  or  thar 
scorn  expressed,  but  against  all  men  of  rank  and  influence — 
agmnst  the  whole  aristocracy  of  talent  and  virtue,  such  as  the 
constitution  in  its  present  mrm  is  framed  to  generate  or  to  re¬ 
ward.  Of  all  the  vices  of  public  men,  that  w'hich  is  the  most 
palpable,  even  to  the  multitude,  is  a  gross  inconsistency  of  opi- 
nion,  which  seems  inexplicable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  ex¬ 
treme  weakness,  or  of  what  is  still  more  odious,  tne  sordid  pros¬ 
titution  of  principle  to  the  demands  of  interest  or  ambition. 
The  reformers  know  well,  that  by  degrading  public  men,  and 
by  rendering  their  pretensions  suspected  or  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  they  are  aiming  the  most  decisive  blow 
against  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Let  the  peof^e  be  once 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  conduct  of  the  higher  classes  is 
guided  by  selfishness  alone,  and  that  public  virtue  has  become 
extinct,  and  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  work  up  their  spirits 
to  the  desperate  enthusiasm  of  any  enterprise  which  their  leaders 
may  venture  to  propose  to  them. 

It  is  by  its  a^  'pearing  to  afford  a  signal  and  melancholy  confir¬ 
mation  of*  this  degrading  sentiment  that  we  sincerely  lament  the 
past  conduct  of  the  present  opposition.  The  charge  of  palpable 
inconsistency,  and  that  too  in  the  highest  mid  most  essential  points 
of  political  Mlief,  is  made  out  agmnst  them  by  a  mass  of  evidence, 
from  the  very  sight  of  which  they  must  ^rink  writh  dismay. 
They  have  b^me  wiser  men  it  is  true ;  they  loathe  radical  re^ 
form,  and  heartily  despise  the  radical  reformers ;  but  the  sin  of 
having,  in  an  evil  hour,  assented  to  and  abetted  this  fearful 
Jieresy,  can  not  easily  be  washed  away.  The  reformers  take  a 
malignant  pleasure  in  ransacking  the  records  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  People ;  they  love  to  dwell  upon  those  passages 
of  the  parliamentary  debates  where  the  mcist  illustrious  of  the 
Whig  orators,  in  the  frenzy  of  opposition,  uttered  sentiments 
which  a  radical  reformer  of  the  present  day  would  appropriate 
with  rapture;  and  they  scornfully  cast  these  memorable  fragments 
‘in  the  face  of  their  repentant  instructors,  as  they  deal  out  to  them 
their  admonition  or  reproach. 
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Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  on  occasion  of  the  late  West¬ 
minster  election,  Mr.  Hobhouse'’s  committee  published  a  report, 
and  Mr.  Hobhouse  himself  made  a  speech,  in  both  of  which  do¬ 
cuments  the  most  severe  reflections  were  cast  upon  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  opposition  party.  Mr.  Lamb  was,  in  revenge, 
put  in  nomination  by  the  latter,  and,  in  spite  of  the  best  exertions 
of  the  radical  reformers,  carried  his  election  agtunst  Mr.  Hob- 
house  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  Whigs  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  this  triumph ;  but  Lord  Erskine  at  least  was  nol 
satisfied,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  contempt,  sallied  forth  to  vindi¬ 
cate  insulted  virtue  and  patrioUsm,  and  to  chastise  the  insolence 
of  the  reformers.  His  “  Defence  of  the  Whigs,"  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance;  and  one  of  its  first  and  boldest  assertions  is,  that  to 
calumniate  the  opposition  party  is  in  truth  to  calumniate  the  Re¬ 
volution  itself,  or,  in  his  own  phraseology,  **  to  cast  it  into  the 
shade." 

In  answer  to  this  bold  averment,  the  author  of  the  “  Defence 
of  the  People"  maintains,  that  the  Whigs,  instead  of  being  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  sole  merit  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  which  they  have 
been  so  forward  to  monopolize,  had  but  a  small  share  in  that 
great  event,  and  rendered  themselves  odiously  conspicuous  in 
the  subsequent  periods  of  British  history,  by  the  surreptitious 
infringement  of  the  most  important  popular  rights  which  that 
revolution  was  intended  to  consecrate  and  to  transmit  to  pos¬ 
terity.  What  says  Lord  Erskine,  in  his  reply  to  this  heavy 
charge?  He  tells  the  reformers,  that  long  after  the  Revolution, 
and  when  tiie  imputed  treachery  of  the  Whigs  must  have  been 
notorious— that  down  almost  to  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
was  writing,  the  reformers  had "  applauded  their  constitutional 
virtue,  and  courted  their  protection.  He  tells  them  that  they 
must  have  known  the  alleged  crimes  of  the  Whigs,  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  associating  with  and  flattering  them ; 
and  that,  to  charge  the  opposition  party  of  the  present  day  with 
the  ofiences  of  their  ancestors  who  livra  a  century  ago,  is  about 
as  just  as  to  impute  to  them  the  fault  of  our  first  parents. 

But  has  Lord  Erskine  forgotten,  tliat  the  present  Whigs  have 
uniformly  taken  credit  for  explmts,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
they  could  have  had  any  personal  share,  and  that,  whenever 
they  find  themselves  hampered  with  any  question  as  to  their 
recent  conduct,  they  appeal  for  their  justification  to  the  fame  of 
their  ancestors  ?  Can  he  be  ignorant,  that  the  inquiry  into  the 
whiggish  patriotism  of  former  times  has  been  suggested  by  the 
conduct  of  his  own  party,  who  endeavour  to  m^e  atonement 
for  the  proved  deficiency  of  living  virtue,  by  ascending  lo  the 
worth  and  recorded  excellence  of  the  departed?  Does  he  not 
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know  that  they  have  appropriated  the  honours  of  theJlevolution 
as  the  inheritance  of  a  party  ?  Has  he  not  himself  said,  that  to 
question  the  spirit  or  patriotism  of  the  existing  race  of  Whigs, 
is  to  “  cast  the  Revolution  itself  into  the  shade.”  If  they 
for  a  time  countenanced  every  project  for  a  thorough  change  of 
the  constitution,  and  went  with  the  radical  reformers  to  the  very 
brink  of  anarchy — and  if  they  have  turned  round  with  scorn 
upon  those  whom  they  formerly  patronized,  can  they  wonder 
that  their  old  associates  should  ((elight  to, visit  all  that  is  hollow 
in  their  pretensions  with  unrelenting  exposure  ?  The  reformers 
found  the  Opposition  useful  for  a  rime  in  farthering  their  secret 
work  of  revolution ;  they  were  satisfied  with  the  zeal  of  the  party, 
and  rejoiced  in  their  co.operation ;  and  it  was  not  their  policy 
at  that  moment  to  expose  the  frailries  of  their  friends.  But  the 
moment  of  exposure  and  derision  has  arrived.  The  pride  of 
Whiggism  must  now  submit  to  be  scoffed  at  by  those  whose 
intimate  alliance  with  it  afforded  them  the  nearest  .opportunity  of 
jud^ng  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  So  long  as  the 
Whigs  call  the  revolution  of  1 688  their  work — so  long  as  they 
maintain,  that  English  freedom  has  flowed  exclurively  through 
the  channel  of  their  own  party — so  long  will  it  be  both  decent 
and  just  to  retort  upon  them  the  vices  of  their  political  pn^e- 
nitors. 

We  agree  with  Lord  Erskine,  that  the  headlong  violence  of 
the  radical  reformers  affords  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  in  proclmming  a  final  separation  from  that  body  of 
comp^ionable  maniacs.  The  interference  of  low  and. vulgar 
ambition,  working  upon  that  mighty  mass  of  ignorance  and 
credulity  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  great  nations,  has  ever 
formed  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  internal  improvement  in  the 
political  condition  of  the  species,  and  by  inspiring  a  well-founded 
alarm,  has  armed  governments  with  extraordinary  powers,  and 
demanded  and  justified  the  temporary  exercise  of'  them.  It  is 
by  an  abuse  of  terms  alone,  that  the  motley  multitude  over 
which  the  lowest  class  of  demagogues  exercise  their  appropriate 
sway,  are  called  exclusively  the  people^  as  if  poverty,  and  igno¬ 
rance,  and  credulity,  were  the  neces.sary  qualifications  for  the 
honest  and  independent  exercise  of  pohti(^  rights.  To  this 
class  every  change  must  afford  the  prospect  of  improvement ; 
and  the  more  violent  it  can  be  made,  the  more  it  will  suit  the 
intense  cupidity  and  the  unthinking  restlessness  of  their  natures. 
The  conclurions  of  such  politicians  are  ever  sweeping  and  ex- 
tenrive,  and  hence,  radical  refonn,  universal  suffrage,  election  by 
ballot,  are  their  simple  and  natural  correctives  of  every  politick 
yrtong.  The  very  fact  tjiat  these  expedients  are  advocated 
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by  such  a  class  of  reasbners,  would  make  men  of  sober  minds 
suspicious  of  their  soundness,  were  it  not  otherwise  apparent 
that  they- are 'subversive  of  all  order,  and  that  they  are  no 
less  at 'Variance  with  the  conclusions  of  enlightened  philoso¬ 
phy,  than  with  the  purest  practice  of  the  British  constitution. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  and  right,  that  Lord  Erskine  and 
his  friends  should  separate  from  this  school  of  profligacy  and 
delusion ;  and  'we  avow  our  unfeigned  surprize  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  •'  that  they  shoi\ld  ever  have  been  found  in  connexion 
with  it.  But  although  their  more  recent  determination  has 
been  laudable,  it  will  not  serve  as  the  apology  of  their  past 
conduct,  nor  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  having  coun¬ 
tenanced  the  insane  views  of  this  class  of  reformers,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  labouring  under  an  excess  of  extravagance  as 
alarming  as  that  which  they  betray  at  this  moment,  and  when 
the  country  and  the  constitution,  menaced  with  the  most  for¬ 
midable  enemies,  both  external  and  domestic,  had  as  great  need 
as  at  present  of  the  support  of  all  the  genuine  patriotism  which 
could  be  arrayed  for  its  defence.  Yes  !  it  was  when  radical  re¬ 
form  was  blazing  forth  in  France  with  its  most  intense  and  de¬ 
stroying  power,  and  when  treasonable  associations  in  this  island 
were  secretly  'attracting  and  nourishing  the  unhallowed  flame ; 
it  was  when  the  minds  of  the  rude  and  uninstructed  portion  (d* 
Englishmen  had  received  the  first  \nolent  concussion  from  the 
wild  theories  of  jacobinism,  and  before  its  folly  and  crimes  had 
weaned  all  those  from  its  seductions,  whom  experience  could 
convince,  or  calamity  reclaim ;  it  was  when  seditious  S(x;ieties 
were  multiplying  in  this  island,  and  while  they  could  yet 
draw  into  their  vortex  some  portion  of  that  rank  and  influence 
which  has  long  since  abandoned  them  in  disgust,  that  the  Whigs 
of  England  could  cherish  and  abet'  projects  of  radical  reform  as 
dangerous  as  any  that  are  now  in  agitation.  They  are  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  any  apology  for  that  change  of  opinion  which  they 
now  avow,  derived  either  from  the  deeper  and  more  exasperated 
frenzy  of  the  reformers  of  the  present  day,  or  from  the  more 
perilous  situation  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment,  which 
they  are  pleased  to  assume,  not  only  without  proof,  but  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  evidence  of  history. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  his  “  Defence  of  the  Whigs,”  that  Lord 
Erskine  is  most  triumphantly  refuted  by  his  Westminster  antago¬ 
nists,  the  advocates  of  radical  reform.  They  have  no  difficulty 
on  this  point ;  the  course  is  clear  before  them ;  they  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  record  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  to  the 
public  documents  issued  by  the  Whigs,  to  prove  against  that  body 
the  charge  of  the  most  palpable  inconsistency,  'fhe  Parliamen- 
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tiuy  Debates  are  indeed  full  and  overflowing  with  tbeir  moat 
decided  declarations  on  the  important  subject 'of  reform,  and 
attest,  in  every  page,  the  very  doctrines  which  they  now  indig. 
nantly  disavow  and  abjure.  What  said  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  4th  January  179b,  when  he  was  taxed  with 
the  sentiments  on  the  subject  which  he  had  formerly  professed, 
and  felt  it  necessary  to  attempt  a  formal  cxplanatii  n  of  them  ? 

•“  I  think,”  siud  he,  “  the  words  I  used  were  these — that  a  rOm 
**  dical  rejarmy  both  of  the  representati«m  of  the  people  in  Par- 
liament,  and  of  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  practice  of 
“  the  constitution  of  this  country,  together  with  a  complete  and 
“  fundamental  change  of  the  system  of  administration,  niust 
**  take  place,  and  that,  until  it  did,  I  for  one  would  take  no 
share  in  any  administration,  or  lie  responsible  in  any  office  in 
“  his  Majesty's  councils.  I  think  these  were  my  words ;  I  am 
“  sure  they  were  the  substance  of  what  I  said.”  And  again, 
he  said,  **  As  long  as  I  stated  the  necessity  of  reforming  abuses 
in  general — while  I  smd  there  must  be  a  change  of  measures, 
a  radical  change  of  system,  there  was  no  alarm  taken ; 

**  but  when  I  came  to  specify  a  parliamentary  refbrmy  then 
((  every  thing  I  said  became  dangerous  and  alarming ;  my 
*<  words  l)ecame  then  ambiguous  and  mystical.”  It  was  to  a 
radical  reform,  then,  not  of  a  general  nature,  but  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Parliament,  that  this  great  man,  incomparably 
the  most  distinguished  of  mexiern  Whigs,  gave  his  explicit  and 
most  decided  sanction  throughout  the  whole  of  that  dark  period 
when  England  was  struggling  with  difficulties  such  as  she  had 
never  before  encountered,  and  when,  if  at  any  dme,  a  deep  and 
radical  experiment  in  her  constitution  must  have  been  danger¬ 
ous,  if  not  fatfd. 

It  is  not  perhaps  worth  while  to  go  farther ;  for  the  sentiments 
of  this  admired  and  illustrious  leader  were  undoubtedly  those  of 
the  small  but  determined  party  who  continued  their  attachment 
to  him  throughout  every  incissitude  of  his  political  life.  But  what 
said  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People,  which  was  notoriously 
identified  with  the  Parliamentary  oppontion,  and  whose  petition 
for  reform  was,  in  1795,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
an  individual  no  less  distinguished  than  the  present  Earl  Grey  ? 
This  Society,  by  their  declarations,  asserted  “  the  general  right 
of  voting  at  elections  to  be  common  and  personaT — they  declared 
for  equality  and  impartiality  of  suffrage,  and  proposed  a  new 
division  of  the  country  for  the  execution  of  that  project ;  they 
stated  that  the  elections  might  be  triennial,  biennial,  or  even 
‘annual ;  **  and  finally,”  they  contended  “  that  the  whole  mea- 
“  sure  must  move  together,  and  act  at  once  with  all  its  force”— 
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thus  spurning  that  prudent  and  cautious  progresuon  which  wise 
men  have  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  any  great  poli¬ 
tical  experiment.  With  their  urgent  and  sweepng  demand 
of  radical  reform,  too,  the  opposition  coupled  the  most  con¬ 
temptuous  reflections  on  4.he  actual  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  did  not  scruple  to  declare  it  utterly  un¬ 
fit  for  the  functions  of  constitutional  legislation.  “  We  have 
now,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Fox,  “  a  form  of  government  consisting 
of  King,  Lords'  and  Commons'  House  of  Parliament ;  but  not  a 
government  consisting  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons'  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (rf*  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  government 
in  which  the  power  of  the  people  is  nothing.”  Mr.  Grey  at  the 
same  time  declared  that  he  expected  no  reform  from  the  House 
of  its  own  voluntary  movement,  and  that  the  people  associating 
together  must  operate  on  it*  prudence  to  concede  to  them  their 
rights. 

>  Who  has  forgotten  the  memorable  secession  of  the  Whig 
leaders  in  1797,  a  measure  adopted  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  render  it  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ])eople. — “  But  you  stay  away,  because  you  know  you  can¬ 
not  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform  ?  Aye — But  you  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  persuaae  the  House  of  Commons  to  commence 
this  work  ?  Why  no,  not  by  my  speeches  cerUunly — and  yet 
I  think  they  may  be  persuaded — How  ? — By  the  public," 
—operating  of  course,  according  to  the  phraseolt^y  of  Earl 
Grey,  on  the  prudence  of  Parliament.  Such  were  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  a  transport  of  insanity,  for  which 
It  is  difficult  to  account,  did  this  extraordinary  man,  upon 
another  occasion,  talk  in  the  following  terms  of  resistance  to 
the  legislature  and  to  the  laws.  “  With  respect  to  the  doc¬ 
trine,  he  expressly  declared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  not  only 
the  King  may  excite  the  people  to  resistance — that  not  only 
the  Lords  may  excite  the  people  to  resistance — that  not  only 
the  House  of  Commons  may  excite  the  people  to  resistance 
—but  that  the  measures  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature 
may  justify  the  people  in  resisting  the  government.”  Can  any 
one  (loubt,  after  this,  that  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  the  conduct  of  this 
great  leader  of  opposition,  was  perfectly  just,  when  he  ascribed 
to  him  the  purpose  “  to  discredit  Parliament  as  it  stands ;  to 
countenance  leagues,  covenants,  and  associations  for  its  further 
discredit ;  to  render  it  perfectly  odious  and  contemptible.” 

It  is  with  a  bad  grace,  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  violence 
and  of  indulging  wild  and  extravagant  theories,  is  made  by  Lord 
Erskine  against  the  radical  reformers.  It  is  a  mournful  and  hu- 
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milmting  truth,  that  in  these  respects  the  demagogues  of  the 
present  day  are  but  the  humble  imitators  of  the  eminent  persons* 
who  guided  the  current  of  Whiggism  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Nor  can  Lord  Erskiue  be  permitted  to  take  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  neidier  reason  nor  justice  will  recognise  in  this  war¬ 
fare  of  recrimination,  and  to  say,  that,  however  violent  tlie  lan¬ 
guage  used,  and  the  measures  proposed,  by  his  friends,  yet  their 
character  was  a  guarantee  to  the  country,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  case  of  their  humbler  successors,  that  matters  would  not 
have  been  carried  to  practical  extremities,  but  that  the  genius 
of  Whiggism,  after  bringing  the  constitution  into  a  state  of  immi¬ 
nent  peril,  would  have  effectually  watched  over  its  fortunes.  We 
can  see  no  trace  of  this  conservative  spirit  in  any  part  of  their 
proceedings,  nor  can  we  give  them  credit,  in  the  face  of  their 
own  wild  declarations,  for  a  forbearance  which  these  declarations 
belie,  and  which,  after  o|)ening  the  flotxl-gates  of  revolution,  they 
would  have  wanted  the  power  of  exerdsing,  even  had  it  not  been 
long  before  extinguislted  in  the  tumult  of  irregular  ambition. 

Could  they  sincerely  believe  that  the  tide  of  anarchy,  after 
being  let  ‘ui  by  these  mad  excavations  upon  the  very  bul¬ 
warks  of  the  constitution,  might  be  stayed  at  their  imperious 
bidding .?  What  a  picture,  besides,  of  their  sincerity.,  to  make 
such  a  defence  !  They  proposed  the  most  violent  changes, 
not  because  tliey  thought  them  expedient,  or  even  practicable ; 
they  professed  sentiments  on  the  most  serious  of  political  sub¬ 
jects,  and  advocated  a .  scheme  of  constitutional  liberty,  which 
they  knew  would  prove  a  curse,  not  a  blessing  to  the  country— 
they  countenancea  and  urged  on  the  promoters  of  revolution, 
not  because  they  truly  approved  of  any  thing  so  fatal,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  had  measures  of  a  different  and  selfish  nature  to  car¬ 
ry,  in  which  they  could  hope  to  succeed,  only  by  bringing  the 
state  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin ;  and  by  exposing  it  to  dangers, 
which  extreme  vanity  alone  can  lead  them  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  been  able  ultimately  to  avert.  Is  such,  indeed,  the 
vaunted  patriotism  of  the  Whigs  ?  W’as  it  to  invigorate  their 
opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  they  broached  the  alarming  theo¬ 
ries  which  shook  the  state  to  its  foundations,  and  which  have 
been  secretly  cherished  and  propagated  since  that  fatal  period, 
until  they  have  re-appeared  once  more  in  the  deep  infc'ction 
which  we  now  witness  among  the  lower  orders,  who,  as  they 
have  probably  adopted  these  mischievous  errors  with  a  blind 
cretlulity  to  which  their  superiors  are  strangers,  may  be  more 
difficult  of  conviction,  and  of  cure  ?  We  suspect  that,  after  all 
the  unsatisfactory  explanations  which  the  Whigs  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  give  the  radical  reformers  upon  this  suoject,  their  true 
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and  sincere,  answer  to  them,'  were  they  to  give  utterance  to  the 
feelings  of  their  breasts,  would  be  after  their  usual  style  of  aris- 
tocratical  contempt,  “  True, -we  at  one  time  professed  the 
doctrines  of  radicm  reform,  which  you  now  perhaps  believe  and 
seek  to  reduce  to  practice.'  But  you  arc  a  wretched  rabble, 
of  whom  wc  wash  our  hands,  and  with  whom  w’c  would  not  act 
except  in  the  capacity  of  masters,  even  if  your  projects  tended 
to  the  preservation,  instead  of  the  destruction  of  the  country. 
Do  ymiy  indeed,  pretend  to  be  politicians,  and  to  take  the  k'ad 
in  these  high  matters,  when  your  sole  duty  is  obedience  ?  Do 
you  imagine  tliat  we  ever  seriously  intended  radical  reform,  al¬ 
though  wc  made  a  parade  of  such  pretensions  to  perplex  the 
government  of  the  day,  upon  which  it  was  our  ambition  to  seize  ? 
A  good  jest,  in  truth,  that  you  should  imagine  we  meant,  when 
we  declaimed  upon  radical  reform,  to  enable  the  canaille  of 
Westminster  to  direct  the  legislation  of  the  empire  !  Away  with 
your  crude  propositions,  and  renienilK*r,  that  the  station  which 
Whiggisin  has  assigned  you  in  the  drama  of  politics  is  that  of 
mutes.  Your  business  is  to  follow  your  natural  leaders,  and 
swell  their  consequence  upon  occasion  by  your  own  crowded 
insignificance ;  but  presume  for  a  moment  to  think  or  act  for 
yourselves,  and  you  are  severed  from  them  for  ever.” 

In  what  difficulties  are  Lord  Erskine  and  his  friends  placed 
by  this  unmanageable  question  of  reform  !  He  says  it  has  Ix^ome 
“  an  almost  entirely  new  ”  question  since  it  was  advocated  by  the 
opposition.  Now  whence  arises  this  strange  novelty  which  is  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  justify  the  acknowledged  revolution  in  their  opinions  ? 
The  tumultuous  meetings,  and  seditious  publications,  which  led 
to  the  last  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  are  assigned  as 
the  most  striking  features  of  this  entire  change  of  character,  al¬ 
though  Lord  Erskine  himself  charges  upon  the  spies  employed  by 
government  the  excesses  committ^  at  that  troubled  period.  It 
may  appear  doubtful,  indeed,  to  many,  whether  the  tumultuous 
meetings  of  the  people,  in  which,  the  whole  proceedings,  how  ex¬ 
travagant  soever,  are  still  avowed,  were  more  dangerous  than  the 
debating  clubs,  and  the  secret  associations,  which  the  noble  Lord' 
had  formerly  defended, — wh'ile  it  can  admit  of  no  dispute,  that 
the  seditious  and  blasphemous  publications  with  which  England 
was  inundated  about  the  periixl  of  the  French  Revolution,  have 
scarcely  been  rivalled,  and  surely  have  never  been  surpassed  by 
the  depravity  of  succeeding  times. 

But  Lord  Erskine  has  yet  another  element  to  throw  in,  by 
which  he  expects  to  perfect  the  transformation  of  this  cpiestion  ot 
reform,  and  to  save  the  character  of  his  friends.  “  The  unex¬ 
ampled  events  which  have  convulsed  the  world  since  the  time 
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when  Lord  Grey  delivered  his  opinion” — these  form  the  apology 
for  alwndoning  the  cause  of  remrm  once  so  ardently  and  so  im- 
patiently  maintained.  What !  arc  the  parliamentaiy  opposition 
so  deeply  humoled,  that  they  must  descend  to  borrow  the  very 
language  of  their  adversaries  ?  The  convulsion  of  Europe,  “by 
the  unexampled  events  of  the  French  Revolution,”  was  the  very 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  postponing  the  question  of  reform, 
and  the  very  ground  upon  which  he  was  ridiculed  and  denounced 
by  the  great  Whig  leaders  in  Parliament  What  was  their  form, 
er  ducthne  on  this  subject  }  That  the  French  Revoludon,  instead 
of  springing  out  of  the  wild  theories  of  profligate  men,  had  been 
general^  by  a  long  course  of  corruption  ;  and  that  the  lesson 
which  governments  ought  to  learn  from  it  was  not  one  of  childish 
alarm,  or  of  still  more  foolish  obstinacy,  but  the  value  of  a  liber- 
al  and  honest  disposition  to  undertake  the  seasonable  correction 
of  abuses,  and  to  avert  civil  confusion,  by  Imldly  sweeping  away 
every  cause  of  popular  discontent.  't'he  experience  of  the 
“  unexampled  events,”  was  once  in  their  estimation  the  strong¬ 
est  incitement  to  reform — the  most  fearful  proof  of  its  necessity — 
the  most  terrible  warning  of  the  consequences  of  refusal.  And 
what,  we  would  ask,  has  since  occurred  to  falsify  this  reasoning 
to  those  who  once  considered  it  unanswerable?  Was  it  the 
crimes  of  which  this  new  system  had  become  the  fruitful  parent? 
They  had  these  unveiled  before  them,  in  all  their  magnitude  and 
atrocity,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  thundering  forth 
their  dogmas  of  radical  reform.  It  was  in  the  highest  fever  of 
the  political  world  that  they  pressed  upon  their  country  the  no- 
cessity  of  an  entire  and  fundamental  change  of  system — it  wan 
while  proscription  and  murder  held  their  sway  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  country,  and  while  their  ears  were  pierceef  with  the  cries  of 
perishing  innocence  and  virtue,  that  they  urged  with  unwearied 
zeal  that  experiment  on  the  constitution  of  their  country,  which 
they  now  reprobate  as  fatal,  because  of  the  unexampl^  events 
which  have  intervened.  Now  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  has 
been  quelled,  if  not  extinguished  abroad,  and  that  the  war  which 
so  long  ravaged  Europe  has  been  brought  to  a  propitious  issue, 
how  can  the  Whigs  vindicate  their  alrandonment  of  the  cause 
of  reform,  which  they  strenuously  supported  amid  the  deepest 
rage  of  hostilities,  and  while  anarchy  was  yet  making  triumph¬ 
ant  progress  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 

But  the  reformers  of  the  present  day  have  slandered  and  re¬ 
viled  all  public  men,  and,  by  their  atrocious  libels,  have  repelled 
fiom  their  cause  all  the  rank,  talent,  and  influence  of  the  couii- 
try,  tcUh  whose  aid  alone  it  can  either  obtain  or  deserts  success. 
$o  says  Lord  Erskine,  aQd  oioit  cordially  do  we  agree  with  him 
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in  thinking,  that  no  great  change  could  in  any  circumstance  be 
accomplished,  to  which  all  the  different  orders  of  the  communis 
ty  should  not  become  parties,  and  that  a  reform,  perpetrated  by 
the  lower  orders  in  defiance  of  the  upper  classes,  could  prove 
nothing  else  than  a  base,  vulgar,  and  sanguinary  revolution. 
Such  a  change  could  never  be  a  fair  and  honest  constitutional 
reform,  but  a  conquest  obtained  over  the  rich  by  the  violence  of 
the  poor,  to  be  followed  of  course  by  the  usual  effects  of  such 
conquests, — tyranny,  proscription,  and  murder.  To  a  just  con¬ 
stitutional  reform,  all  the  orders  whom  the  constitution  recog¬ 
nises  must  co-operate,  and  the  salutary  achievement  must  be  the 
united  result  of  the  wisdom,  the  generosity,  the  enlightened  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  nation.  It  is  thus  only  you  can  procure  the  effi¬ 
cient  redress  of  abuses  without  disorder  or  bloodshed,  expanding, 
by  the  genial  agency  of  enlightened  legislation,  the  rights  of  the 
many  to  their  constitutional  magnitude  and  importance,  without 
trenching  upon,  and  far  less  extinguishing,  the  privileges  equally 
sacred  which  the  constitution  has  assigned  to  the  few.  It  is  a 
bad  sign  of  the  times  indeed,  that  the  lower  orders,  who  have 
been  stirred  up  to  take  so  tumultuous  an  interest  in  reform, 
shoidd  have  b^n  taught,  at  the  same  time,  so  profound  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  whole  class  of  eminent  public  characters,  by  whose 
co-operation  alone  the  measure  can  be  safely  agitated.  While 
this  fever  of  malignity  exists,  nothing  can,  and  nothing  will  be 
done  for  the  cause  of  rational  reform,  even  by  those  who  ar¬ 
dently  cherish  its  principles,  and  who,  with  mistaken  views,  as 
we  humbly  think,  expect  from  some  considerable  change  the  re¬ 
novation  of  the  constitution. 

But  although  the  picture  given  by  Lord  Erskine  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  temper  of  reformers,  may  justify  his  party  in  forsaking  their 
connection  and  discouraging  their  projects,  we  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  Friends  of  the  People,  the  British  Convention, 
the  Corresponding  Societies,  were  composed  of  meek  and  mode¬ 
rate  men,  ready  to  be  governed  by  the  wisdom  and  temper 
of  the  natural  leaders  of'  the  people  f  What  an  insult 
would  such  a  supposition  have  been  considered  by  the  dar¬ 
ing  advocates  of  equality,  the  enthusiastic  worshippers  of  po- 
pular  supremacy,  who,  if  they  condescended  to  ask  the  as- 
aislance  of  their  contemporaries  of  the  opposition  party,  did 
so  upon  the  footing  of  a  convenient  alliance,  not  of  a  degrading 
aubordination ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  their  own  conduct  to 
the  pretended  temperature  of  Whiggish  iiHKleration,  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  working  up  their  haughty  associates  to  the  exact  pitch 
of  their  own  insane  enthusiasm  1  When,  we  would  ask,  in  the 
history  of  any  country,  wero  9D  many  and  so  atrocious  libels  ut- 
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tered  and  published  as  by  the  refurmers  of  1796,  not  only  against 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  agunst  the  rank,  wealth, 
and  influence  of  the  country,  by  which  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  measures  of  that  minister,  whether  good  or  bad,  were  sup. 
ported  }  When  was  so  much  unmitigated  contempt  poured,  not 
upon  the  corruption  of  courts  alone,  but  upon  the  imputed  pro. 
fligacy,  corruption,  and  tyranny  of  the  higher  orders  ?  ■  And 
were  nut  the  opposition  consenting  to  these  shameful  libels  ?  Did 
they  not  secretly  approve,  if  they  hesitated  openly  to  take  a 
part  in  the  labours  of  the  reckless  agitators  of  the  day  ?  It 
is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the  opposition  themselves  have 
not  only  encouraged,  but  have  actually  betfn  forwanl  to  write 
and  propagate  libels  of  much  the  same  character  with  those 
which  they  now  detest;  that  they  have  taken  a  particular  pleasure 
in  loading  their  political  adversaries  of  the  highest  rank  and  the 
most  splendid  talents  with  every  possible  reproach ;  and  that  a 
diflerenee  of  political  opinion  has  always  been  with  them  a  rea¬ 
son  for  charging  every  species  of  profligacy  and  corruption  ? 
Have  not  their  opfionents  been,  without  distinction,  represented 
as  the  unprincipled  enemies  of  freeilom,  the  worthless  and  dege¬ 
nerate  hirelings  of  corruption  ?  The  very  vocabulary  which 
they  now  condemn  is  of  their  own  compiling ;  the  suspicion 
and  contempt  and  hatred  of  public  men,  which  the  reformers 
now  betray,  have  been  sucked  in  at  the  great  fountmn-head  of 
Whig  oratory ;  and  when  we  look  back  at  the  speeches  and 
publications  of  this  party  for  the  last  thirty  years,  we  are  asto¬ 
nished,  by  the  impatience  which  they  now  betray,  at  the  natu¬ 
ral  development  of  that  sentiment  which  they  have  lieen  so  long 
anxiously  cherishing — a  sentiment  which  has  become  crimintu 
and  scandalous  in  their  eyes,  only  when  they  come  to  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  its  sweeping  reprobation. 

Alas  !  for  the  Whigs,  that  they  should  have  been  assmied  by 
such  persons  as  the  present  pamphleteers,  and  defended,  cut  they 
have  been  defended,  by  Lord  Erskine.  The  fatal  errors  of  the 
modem,  can  never  extinguish  the  glory  of  the  ancient  Whigs, 
or  prevent  us  from  regretting  the  profanation  of  a  revered  name. 
How  august  was  the  great  political  revolution  in  which  the 
Whiffs  ot  former  days  tcxik  so  conspicuous  a  part !  How  mode¬ 
rate  in  principle ;  how  rational  in  aim ;  how  dignifled  in  the 
means  employed ;  how  grave  and  majestic  in  deliberation  ;  how 
unerring  in  execution  ;  how  glorious  in  consequences  the 
volution  of  1688  !  It  stands  as  a  model  to  all  succeeding  ages 
expressive  at  once  of  the  rights  and  the  limits  of  reform.  To  this 
memorable  event,*  the  wisest  legislators  of  future  times  will  turn 
with  reverence,  when  they  attempt  to  relieve  the  oppressions  oc 
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to  exalt  the  destiny  of  nations.  There  they  will  learn  at  once 
the  magnanimity  and  the  justice  of  a  great  nation,  w  hich  could 
avenge  its  wrongs,  without  retorting  the  cruelty  it  had  endured ; 
which  could  rest  contented  by  expelling  the  oppressor  from  its 
bosom,  without  sanctioning  by  imitating  his  enormities ;  which 
could  boldly  reform,  and  at  the  same  time  vigorously  preserve; 
which  could  achieve  the  restoration  of  society,  without  pa.ssing 
through  the  horrors  of  its  dissr)lution. 

On  what  a  majestic  pinnacle  of  fame  will  the  great  authors  of 
the  English  revolution  stand  in  the  eye  of  enlightened  posterity, 
when  compared  with  the  rash  and  paltry  imitators  who  dared 
to  walk  in  their  hallowed  circle?  It  required  little  more  than 
the  lapse  of  a  century  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  examples  of 
what  they  ought  to  imitate  and  what  to  avoid,  in  experiments  of 
political  reformation.  Look  at  the  fruita  of  these  mighty  ex- 

?'riment8  if  you  wish  to  appreciate  their  respective  characters. 

he  Whig  revolution  of  England  revived  the  empire  of  the 
law,  guaranteed  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  gave  a  tempe¬ 
rate  but  noble  triumph  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  which,  since 
that  memorable  period,  has  lx‘en  mildly  echoed  throughout  every 
comer  of  the  land ;  and,  in  consequence,  domestic  tranquillity 
has  been  secured — the  proud  and  generous  spirit  of  the  people 
has  been  cherished — industry  has  l^en  protected  and  rewarded 
—arts  have  flourished — commerce  and  manufactures  have  l)een 
carried  to  a  pitch  of  unrivalled  magnitude  and  excellence — 
wealth  has  been  profusely  poured  in — literature  and  science,  and 
virtue,  have  been  promoted — public  opinion  bas  l)een  refined 
and  exalted — liberal  and  social  feelings  have  been  expanded— 
genuine  charity  extended — and  the  spirit  of  a  mild  and  Ixmefi- 
cent  religion  more  deeply  and  extensively  diffused ;  in  fine,  all 
the  elements  of  public  prosperity,  and  of  social  happiness,  have 
lieen  freely  and  fully  Ueveloped.  Never,  in  the  history  of  na¬ 
tions,  was  a  political  experiment  followed  by  such  propitious 
results.  The  turbulent  liberty  of  Athens,  with  its  (mious  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  capricious  ferocity,  with  the  servile  cupidity 
which  it  too  often  fostered  even  among  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  its  fickle  dominion  ;  the  iron  fabric  of  Roman  legislation,  which, 
despising  the  happiness  of  its  subjects,  educated  them  only  to  be 
the  tyrants  of  mankind — presented  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  measured  dignity  of  English  freedom,  providing  at  once  for 
the  happiness  and  for  the  glory  of  a  great  peo|)le.  Such  was 
the  English  Revolution. — Turn  now  to  that  of  France.  An 
amiable  monarch  cruelly  murdered ;  laws  not  revived  but  ex¬ 
ploded  ;  the  very  frame  of  society  dissolved  ;  an  insane  equality 
pnxlmroed;  confiscations,  proscriptions,  and  all  unutterable 
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crimes:  such  was  the  general  aspedt  of  this  frightful  event  ^ 
What  have  been  its  omsequenoes  ?  A  great  nation,  after  rum 
Bing  for  twenty  years  a  course  of  maddened  ambition,  and  suf. 
fering  misery  within,  proportioned  to  the  calamities  which  she  t 
was  inflicUng  around  her,  rinks  at  last  beneath  the  power  of  her  * 

enemies,  and,  forced  to  abandon  the  flagitious  system  which  had  t 

rendered  her  at  once  formidable  and  odious,  shrinks  quietly  < 

within  her  ancient  territorial  limits,  which  she  had  braved  so  * 
many  horrors  to  extend.  Here  she  is  fixed,  after  a  guilty  rota-  < 
tion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  the  very  point  from  which  she  ‘ 

started,  improved  or  exalted  in  nothing,  and  stung  only  by  the  > 

recollection  of  her  countless  crimes  and  unparalleled  sufierings.  ^ 

The  world  has  nothing  more  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  revolu-  ] 

tion ;  those  of  England  and  France  have  completed  the  circle  of  i 

political  knowledge.  ^ 

But  the  present  opposition  must  not  take  the  credit  of  * 

what  was  done  by  the  great  founders  of  the  English  constitu-  ' 

tion ;  they  must  be  content  to  be  tried  by  their  own  conduct,  ' 

and  with  reference  to  the  events  of  the  present  times.  In  this  ’ 

view,  we  are  afraid  they  will  not  stand  justifled  before  their  ] 

country,  and  that  their  once  eloquent  partisan  now  labours 
their  defence  in  vain. 

It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  Lord  Erskine  attempted  a 
defence  of  the  Whig  administration  of  1806.  Who  can  now 
disturb  the  public  judgment  on  that  subject,  or  who  but  the 
most  injudicious  of  defenders  would  have  ventured  to  stir  it? 

— That  unhappy  administration  has  been  finally  judged,  and  the 
Whigs  have,  for  12  long  years,  been  undergoing  the  punishment 
of  its  sins.  What  a  feariul  loss  of  reputation  did  they  sustain 
by  the  coalition  which  prepared,  and  the  events  which  signaliz¬ 
ed  their  accession  to  power !  Every  thing  which  in  omposition 
they  had  condemned,  as  a  ministry  they  practised.  The  mea¬ 
sures  which,  according  to  their  recorded  opinions,  ought  to  have 
ruined  the  country,  and  extinguiriied  freraom  itself,  they  coun¬ 
tenanced,  they  enforced,  they  extended.  And  what  is  their  de¬ 
fence  of  all  this  ?  Th^  had  not  time  to  subvert  the  bad  sys¬ 
tem  which  they  found  established.  They  had  time,  however,  to 
nourish  and  to  |)erfect  it — they  had  time  to  profit  it — but 

they  loanted  lelntre  to  destroy  it.  To  hear  their  defence,  one 
might  suppose  that  during  their  short-lived  possession  of  power, 
they  haa  beer  wholly  pasrive— altogether  absorbed  in  pro¬ 
found  and  philosophic  meditation.  The  Whigs  were  deliberat¬ 
ing  merely ;  their  energies  were  never  called  into  action.  The 
radical  reformers  know  better ;  and  we  should  like  to  hear  what 
answer  to  them,  the  Whigs  can  make,  when  they  address  them 
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in  such  terms  as  the  foUowing,  «'hich  comprehend  the  substance 
of  the  charges  brought  against  them  in  the  pamphlets  before  us ; 
— «  You  tell  us  you  had  not  time  to  do  any  good,  as  it  the 
question  were  about  your  supiueness  alone,  not  your  actual 
malversations.  You  Iiad  not  time  to  put  in  practice  that  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  which  you  had  previously  and  solemnly  declar¬ 
ed  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  country ;  but  you  had  time 
to  declmm  against  it,  to  discountenance  its  supporters,  and  to 
embolden  its  adversaries.  You  had  not  time  to  avert  the 
course  of  public  extravagance  which  you  said  was  bringing 
ruin  on  the  nation ;  but  you  /tod  time  to  extend  that  extra¬ 
vagance,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  pressure  of  taxation.  You  had  time  to  double  the 
income-tax,  to  suggest  new  and  impolitic  taxes  on  raw  produce, 
to  threaten  the  house  of  every  Englishman  with  the  intrusion  of 
excisemen.  You  had  time  to  trample  upon  the  most  whole¬ 
some  of  our  laws,  and  to  undermine  the  independence  of  judges, 
by  making  Lord  Ellenborough  a  member  of  your  cabinet ;  and, 
marvellous  economists  as  you  were  of  time,  it  was  to  save  this 
precious  article,  no  doubt,  that  you  allowed  Lord  Grenville  to 
become  the  auditor  of  his  own  accounts.  It  is  not  of  your 
sujnneness  we  complain,  but  of  your  selfish  and  pestilent  acti¬ 
vity.  Never  was  there  so  busy  and  bustling  an  administration 
—never  was  there  a  small  picture  so  crowd^  with  great  events 
— never  was  the  flight  of  time  so  dexterously  anticipated,  or 
the  ministerial  transactions  of  years  so  artfully  condensed  into 
the  compass  of  a  few  brief  months.  How  crowded,  even  to 
confusion,  is  tlie  canvas  with  the  emblems  and  the  trophies  of 
oorrupdon !  Here  a  new-made  minister,  grasping  with  gaunt 
and  sweeping  arm  a  whole  harvest  of  sinecures — hard  by  a  starv¬ 
ing  partisan,  disappointed  in  the  first  tumultuous  scramble,  me¬ 
ditating  some  hitherto  undiscovered  job  to  let  him  in  upon  the 
devoted  mass  of  public  plunder — there,  a  ministerial  patron, 
covered  with  memorials  and  projects,  suggesting  the  more  con¬ 
venient  subdivisions  of  the  yet  unoccupied  fund  of  corruption 
—and  in  the  dark  back  ground  an  endless  file  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  orators,  conning  over  their  lessons  of  apostasy,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  their  defences  of  the  barrack  system,  which  they  formerly 
affected  to  hold  in  abhorrence,  or  of  the  income-tax,  which  they' 
bad  so  often  denounced  as  the  most  odious  and  inquisitorial  im- 
post  that  had  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  any  country.  Do' 
you  think  these  things  can  ever  be  forgotten  ?  Are  the  people' 
of  England  to  forget  your  increase  of  for«gn  mercenary  troops, 
agmnst  the  introduction  of  which  you  had  uttered  so  much  im¬ 
passioned  declamation,  or  your  declaration  of  war  on  account  of 
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that  Hanover  which  you  had  so  often  .described  as  an  unpro6t« 
able  incumbrance  upon  the  empre  ?  Are  tlicse  sins  of  omis- 
aon  only,  against  which  you  may  plead  the  short  duration  of 
your  power ;  or  arc  they  not  actual  and  enormous  transgres- 
^ns,  whidi  prove  that  your  authoiit^  had  already  endured  too 
long?  When  was  the  practical  reform  of  abuses,  to  which 
you  had  so  often  and  so  solemnly  pledged  yourselves^'  to  begin  ? 
Why  was  there  no  hint  dropped,  no  motion  made,  no  note  of 
preparation  given,  that  you  intended  to  commence  the  great 
work  ?  Did  you  linger  m  stupid  astonishment  round  the  ave¬ 
nues  of  power,  fearful  to  enter  its  unhallowed  precincts,  till 
your  great  schemes  had  been  matured,  when  you  were  rou¬ 
sed  from  your  reverie  by  the  voice  that  announced  your  down¬ 
fall  ?  But  we  look  at  the  long  catalogue  of  your  misdeeds ;  we 
see  neither  fear  nor  hesitation  in  your  conduct ;  we  discover 
only  the  guilty  boldness  of  des’potism.  You  say  you  could  not 
alter  what  you  already  found  established  to  your  hands.  Hol¬ 
low  and  insulting  pretext !  You  were  to  liegin,  then,  by  con¬ 
summating  the  baa  system  of  which  you  had  vowed  the  over¬ 
throw  ;  you  were  to  march  onward  to  reform,  through  the  mire 
of  corrupUon.  Is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  liefore 
you  had  reached,  by  this  slow  and  devious  progress,  the  far  dis¬ 
tant  point  at  which  your  reform  was  to  commence,  the  tottering 
fisbric  which  you  stood  pledged  to  repmr,  would  have  tumbled 
upon  your  heads,  and  buned  the  awkward  workmen  in  the 
ruins  t* 

Nor  will  the  indisposiUon  of  Mr.  Fox,  so  pathetically  pleaded  by 
Lord  Erskine,  account  for  the  conduct  of  this  hapless  administra¬ 
tion.— No  one  can  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  talents,  and  in  very 
many  points,  of  the  virtues  of  this  extraordinary  man,  than  our¬ 
selves  ;  and,  were  he  considered  as  a  man  of  surpassing  genius 
and  eloquence  only,  not  as  a  {tarty  man,  we  do  not  know  that  too 
much  could  be  said  in  his  praise.  The  vigour  of  his  mind  was 
indigenous  and  inexhaustible :  it  burst  forth  on  all  occasions  in 
a  splendid  and  amazing  fertility,  which  left  the  com{)etition  of 
laborious  industry  far  behind.  The  grand  series  of  exertions 
made  by  him  apitearcxl  like  a  continued  miracle  of  preternatural 
births,  without  previous  or  visible  gestation.  He  never  appear¬ 
ed  gradually  to  win  a  command  over  his  subject  with  the  slow 
asriduity  of  a  student,  but  at  once  to  grasp  and  wield  it  with  the 
autliority  of  a  master.  Impatient  of  lalMur,  and  scorning  the 
drudgery  of  detail,  he  had  a  naUve  power  about  him  which 
bore  him  high  and  trium{>liant  over  the  littleness  which  he 
disdained  to  touch.  No  man  ever  had  the  entire  elements 
of  practical  logic  so  interwoven  with  the  very  frame  of  his  in- 
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tellectual  being,  or  could,  with  such  skill  and  address,  wield 
every  various  weapon  of  its  spacious  armoury— pursuing,  with 
luminous  ardour  and  unweari^  power,  the  whole  round  of  ar¬ 
gument  and  illustration,  and,  retiuning  it  in  apparently  circum¬ 
scribed  revolution,  aroused  some  central  maxim  of  practical  sense 
and  acknowledged  wisdom— lending  to  sophistry  itself,  not  the 
gaudy  mantle  of  the  imagination,  which  may  inspire  delight 
while  it  repels  confidence,  but  imparting  to  it  the  bold  and  mas- ' 
culine  exterior  of  reason,  and  pouring  forth  the  veriest  declama¬ 
tion,  in  such  a  flow  of  emotion  and  consecutive  intensity  of  effect, 
that  even  the  wildest  rhapsodies  appeared  to  lose  under  his  ma¬ 
nagement,  their  aspect  of  extravagance — and  to  have  caught  a 
spirit  of  energy  and  of  passion,  which  almost  atoned  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  wisdom.  Had  the  comprehension  of  his  mind  been  e<|ual 
to  its  vigour — had  the  dignity  of  his  sentiments  been  equal  to  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  the  powers  of  his  understanding — - 
had  the  direction  of  his  mighty  gifts  been  as  unexceptionable  as 
their  energy  was  great,  we  do  not  know  a  statesman  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  who  would  have  surpassed,  and  few,  very  few 
indeed,  who  would  have  rivalled  Mr.  Fox  ; — but  unhappily  for 
his  country,  and  we  may  add,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
disrespect  for  his  memory,  unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  his  soul  was  not  on  a  level  with  the  force  of  his  intel¬ 
lect.  There  was  no  balance  in  the  conformation  of  liis  political 
character — he  was  all  attraction  in  his  nature,  but  knew  not 
how  to  repel  even  vice  itself  in  its  most  hideous  deformity. 
He  had,  ^ong  with  a  benevolence  which  seemed  to  be  un¬ 
discriminating  and  universal,  a  facility  of  disposition,  which 
made  him  pardon  wrongs  that  ought  to  have  been  inexpiable 
in  his  eves,  and  bury  in  oblivion  the  remembrance  of  diffe¬ 
rences  upon  which  a  proper  feeling  of  dignity  would  have 
stamped  endurance.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the  ordinary 
stimuli  of  political  ambition  operated  upon  the  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  forgiving  temper,  he  not  only  forgot  the  opi, 

\  nions  to  which  he  stood  committed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  the  most  frightful  denunciations  which  he  had  often  di¬ 
rected  both  agmnst  principles  and  persons  in  the  paroxysms  of 
fiery  debate.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  came,  after  having  pro¬ 
claimed  eternal  enmity  to  French  policy,  to  embrace  with  ar¬ 
dour  the  ancient  enemy  of  England,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  ban  of  the  civilized  world  had  been  solemnly  uttered  against 
.  her  enormities.  It  is  at  once  melancholy  and  astonishing,  in¬ 
deed,  to  look  back  on  the  career  of  this  wonderful  man — to  think 
of  his  pertinacious  support  of  a  system  ol  which  all  Europe 
rung  with  the  condemnation,  of  his  bold  contempt  of  thflt  unU 
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versal  horror  of  which  the  expression  was  interrupted  only  by 
the  dissenting  thunders  of  his  own  eloquence,  of  the  desperate 
spirit  of  contradiction  with  which  he  embraced  what  all  others 
united  in  shunning  with  more  than  mortal  abhorrence,  of  the 
darkness  which  appeared  to  shroud  his  otherwise  unrivalled 
mind,  when  he  came  to  look  at  a  phenomenon  of  w  hich  the  true 
character  had  become  frightfully  apparent  even  to  the  humblest 
observer ; — and,  finally,  of  the  terrible  descent  which  he  made 
in  public  estimation,  by  this  frantic  and  interminable  resistam-e 
to  the  current  of  public  opinion — a  descent  by  which  from 
being  the  admired  leader  of  a  great  and  predominant  party,  and 
the  idol  of  a  mighty  nation,  he  was  cast,  at  length,  stripped  of 
every  emblem  of  his  sway,  and  enfeebled  by  an  almost  univer- 
sal  defection,  upon  the  attachment  of  that  small  band  who 
united  private  with  political  friendship,  and  whom  no  misfortune 
could  divorce  from  that  benevolence  of  heart  which  they  loved, 
and  that  majesty  of  intellect,  of  which,  through  every  vicissitude 
and  trial,  they  testified  their  deep  and  unfeigned  veneration. 

From  the  impressions,  therefore,  which  we  entertain  of  the 
political  character  of  Mr.  Fox,  we  do  not  think  that  his  greater 
activity  would  have  sensibly  altered  the  conduct  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  1805,  or  that  his  indisposition  can  well  be  pleaded 
as  an  apology  for  its  numerous  and  fatal  errors.  But  the  mo¬ 
desty  with  which  Lord  Erskine  sinks  himself,  and  all  his  coad¬ 
jutors,  into  insignificance,  when  speaking  of  Mr.  Fox,  strangely 
contrasts  with  the  real  vanity  displayed  by  him  in  a  passage  of 
the  second  edition  of  his  Defence,  which  we  cannot  allow  to  pass 
without  notice. 

The  author  of  the  Defence  of  the  People  had  liegun  by  a  ful¬ 
some  eulogy  on  the  former  exertions  of  the  noble  lord  in  de¬ 
fence  of  freedom,  and  asserted,  that  had  his  Lordship  died  on 
the  day  Hardy’s  acquittal  was  pronounced,  he  would  have  left  a 
name  pure  and  unspotted  to  history.  The  noble  Lord  is  pleas¬ 
ed  to  consider  this  as  the  most  insidious  and  disgraceful 
mode  of  libelling  him,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  Del'en- 
der  of  the  People  is  personally  very  lenient  with  his  noble  anta- 
gonist  But  it  suits  Lord  Erskine  to  consider  him  as  the 
bitterest  and  most  wicked  of  libellers  and  in  order  to  justify 
the  reproach,  he  quotes  at  full  length  this  singular  ehgCy  anxious 
no  doubt  that  it  should  escape  the  fate  of  his  puny  antagonist, 
and  enjoy  the  assured  longevity  of  his  own  profound  lucubra¬ 
tions.  We  shall  insert  the  passage  in  question  as  a  curiosity, 
and  when  our  readers  have  perused  it,  they  will  be  able  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  delicacy  of  the  noble  author  who,  upon  such  a  pre¬ 
text  as  we  have  mentioned,  has  been  induced  to  republish  this 
modest  and  faithful  picture  of  his  own  triumph. 
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**  ‘  It  was  on  the  9th  of  November,  179V  says  this  author  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  work,  '  that  I  harnessed  myself  to  the  carriage  of 
the  Honourable  Thomas  Erskine,  when  that  distinguished  barrister 
was  drawn  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  amidst  the  bless¬ 
ings  and  the  tears  of  a  people  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  gripe  of 
oppression.  Your  Lordship  does  not  praise  yourself  half  enough  for 
the  exploits  of  those  days. — It  is  but  a  poor  description  of  them  to 
say,  “  that  you  saved  your  Brother  reformers  from  being  hanged." 
The  English,  then,  bad  but  one  hope  left.  Their  parliament,  instead 
of  protecting  them,  lent  aid  to  the  tyrants  that  conspired  their  de¬ 
struction.  Nothing  remained  but  to  frighten  or  corrupt  the  tribunal 
which  held  the  sword  over  those  whom  their  mock  representatives 
had  delivered  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  bloody  servants  of  the 
crown.  A  complaisant  jury  would  have  completed  the  work  of  a 
treacherous  parliament.  It  was  not  the  existence  of  Hardy  which 
was  at  stake.  If  you  had  often  before  fought  for  victory  in  this 
cause,  you  then  contended  for  the  life  of  our  British  liberties.  No 
time,  no,  nor  your  Lordship's  subsequent  conduct,  shall  obliterate 
your  share  in  the  glorious  struggle  that  gave  a  breathing- time  to  the 
last  defenders  of  their  country.  The  congratulations  belonged  to 
the  rescued  prisoners,  but  the  praise  was  all  your  own  you  were 
the  saviour  of  the  innocent,  the  restorer  of  li^rty,  the  champion  of 
law,  of  justice,  and  of  truth.  Dazzled  by  your  eloquence — animated 
by  your  courage — sympathizing  with  your  success — your  fellow- 
countrymen  sunk  under  their  admiration,  their  gratitude,  and  their 
joy  ;  and  bowed  down  before  the  idol  of  their  hearts." 

“  A  writer  ought  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  his  ground,  who  prefaces 
-  •  libel  with  such  enthusiastic  praise,  since,  as  in  his  own  avowed 
opinion  I  once  deserved  so  exalted  a  station  and  character,  he  is 
surely  bound  to  establish  very  serious  offences,  to  justify  the  sentence 
imm^iately  following  it,  in  which  he  addresses  me  thus  : 

“  My  Lord,  you  shouU  have  died  when  you  descended  from  the  trim 
umph  oj  that  memorable  day.  The  timely  end,  which  is  the  sole  pro- 
tectioH  aaainsl  the  reverses  of  fortune,  would  have  preserved  you  Jrom 
that  more  lamentable  change,  which  could  have  beew  occasioned  only  by 
yourself.  Had  your  life  closed  with  the  procession,  you  would  have 
gone  down  to  poUerity  pure  and  entire.  As  it  is,  your  admirers  have 
nothing  Ift  for  it,  but  to  separate  your  early  career  from  your  present 
stale,  and  to  look  at  the  record  of  your  former  exploits  as  belonging  ra¬ 
ther  to  history  than  to  you.” 

Now,  what  is  the  triumphant  argument  which  Lord  Erskine 
deduces  from  this  panegyrical  admission  of  the  Defender  of  the 
People  ?  Why,  that  in  November  1794,  when  the  Defender  har¬ 
ness^  himself  to  the  chariot  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  knew  well 
that  his  idol  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  opposition  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  that  he  had  been  an  admirer  and  fol¬ 
lower  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  that  he  had  even  approved  of  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  coalition  formed  with  Lord  North  by  that  emment 
statesman.— The  Defender  of  the  People  cannot,  we  should 
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think,  be  much  puzzled  by  this  precious  piece  of  logic,  nor  do 
we  think  it  was  the  noble  Lord*s  intention  absolutely  to  over¬ 
whelm  him  with  its  energy.  The  “  Defender”  may  answer, 
that  he  was  led  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment  to  bow  be¬ 
fore  the  present  victor  in  the  great  struggle  of  liberty ; 
and  that  so  great  was  the  merit  of  the  noble  author  on  that  me¬ 
morable  day,  that  it  could  extinguish  for  the  time  all  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  former  delinquencies.  He  might  even  invoke  a  re¬ 
petition  of  some  such  mighty  popular  act  as  a  peace-offering  for 
nis  Lordship's  more  recent  and  contemptuous  abandonment  of 
the  popular  cause,  and  when  he  looks  back  on  the  defence  of 
Hardy,  he  may  smile  at  these  defences  of  the  Whigs.  He  may 
lament  that  his  Lordship's  age  has  not  been  equally  fertile  with 
his  youth,  of  those  redeeming  acts  which  cover  a  multitude 
even  of  political  sins ;  and,  finally,  he  may  perhaps  rejoice  in  se¬ 
cret  to  perceive  that  the  balm  of  adulation  thus  applied  has  been 
more  than  sufficient  with  his  Lordship  to  cure  any  little  punc¬ 
ture  he  may  have  received  in  the  controversy,  and  that  the  “  De- 
fender  of  the  Whigs”  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  his  political  in¬ 
consistency  discussed,  provided  the  argument  be  as  richly  sea¬ 
soned,  as  it  has  been  in  the  present  instance,  with  the  flattery 
of  his  departed  genius. 

Lord  Erskine  proceeds  to  refute  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
urged  against  himself  personally  ;  but  in  what  manner  docs  he 
proceed  ?  He  says,  the  “  Defender  of  the  People”  has  at  once 
charged  the  Whig  party  with  abandoning  their  principles,  and 
Lord  Erskine  himself  with  abandoning  his  party;  and  he  infers, 
that  from  this  statement,  he  must  appear  to  nave  been  extremely 
tenacious  of  his  principles.  As  if  it  were  not  possible  for  the 
great  body  of  the  Whigs  to  have  gone  a  certain  length  in 
their  change  of  opinion — to  have  doubted,  for  example,  of  the 
practicability  of  reform  at  the  present  moment — and  for  Lord 
Erskine  himself  to  have  gone  a  great  way  farther,  and  to  have 
deserted  even  his  own  party  by  voting  with  ministers,  for  a  re¬ 
newed  opposition,  for  instance,  to  the  revolutionary  government 
of  France  upon  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  and  thus 
to  have  become  in  effect  an  associate  of  those  very  men,  and  a 
party  to  that  very  system  by  which  all  hope  of  reform  is  said 
to  be  for  ever  excluded.  We  speak  at  present  only  of  the  so¬ 
lidity  of  Lord  Erskine's  reasoning,  not  of  the  wisdom  of  his  con¬ 
duct  at  the  great  crisis  alluded  to,  because  upon  the  latter 
point  we  never  had  nor  can  have  but  one  opinion.  But  is  it  an 
answer  to  the  charge  against  the  noble  Lord,  of  having  aban¬ 
doned  his  principles  and  his  party  at  that  memorable  period,  to 
say,  as  he  docs,  that  the  existing  opposition  were  not  unanimous 
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upon  the  conduct  fit  to  be  adopted  by  this  country  before  the 
battle  of  IV aterloo,  when  it  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  that 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Whig  party  remained  faithful 
at  that  critical  moment  to  their  common,  and,  as  we  think,  un¬ 
patriotic  sentiments— that  those  who  acted  otherwise  were  truly 
deserters  from  the  main  body — and,  above  all,  that  consistency  to 
the  principlea  avowed  and  acted  upon  by  the  opposition  through¬ 
out  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  plainly  forb^e  any  attempt  to 
disturb  Buonaparte  in  his  second  usurpation,  which  was  in  spirit 
and  principle  but  the  sequel  to  the  first  part  of  his  career,  and 
only  exemplified  in  the  violation  of  solemn  treaties,  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxims  of  his  policy  ? 

Lord  Erskine  therefore  stands  indefensible  upon  the  ground 
of  consistency^  however  admirable  his  conduct  may  have  been  in 
the  eye  of  patriotism  ;  he  has  no  apology  to  offer  to  the  radical 
reformers,  and  he  needs  offer  none  to  his  country.  It  is  truly 
whimsical,  after  this,  to  see  him  appeal  to  his  forty  years  friend¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Perry,  as  a  proof  that  he  has  on  no  occasion  de¬ 
parted  from  those  high  principles  and  that  generous  tone  of  po¬ 
litical  feeling  which  have  ever  been  mmntained  by  the  worthy 
and  sapient  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle :  Alas  for  the  ci- 
devant  Chancellor  of  England ! 

But  the  utmost  indignation  of  the  noble  Lord  is  roused  by 
the  following  passage  in  the  “  Defence  of  the  People,”  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  above  weighty  article  of  charge  agmnst  him.  “  You 
“  might  as  well  say,”  observes  the  People’s  Defender,  “  if  you 

laugh  at  Lord  Erskine’s  green  ribbon,  you  cannot  have  any 
“  respect  for  Mr.  Erskine’s  defence  of  Hardy” — Upon  which  the 
noble  author  descants  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  spirit,  on  which,  for  our  own  parts,  we  deem  it 
would  be  cruel,  and  somewhat  invidious,  to  make  a  single  com¬ 
ment. 

"  To  this  vulgar  jest  I  reply,  that  if  the  author  holds  in  republican 
contempt  the  most  ancient  distinctions  of  a  monarchial  state,  he  is 
undoubtedly  well  justified  in  considering  the  green  ribbon  as  a  laugh¬ 
able  thing ;  but  he  fails  altogether  when  his  wit  is  palpably  not  point¬ 
ed  at  that  knighthood,  but  personally  against  me.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  is  a  distinction  for  the  nobility  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  that  ever  since  the  Union  it  has  been  the  custom  to  invest 
with  it  two  English  peers.  Now,  as  the  Author  repeatedly  taunts 
me  with  my  Stuart  ancestors,  he  perhaps  has  inadvertently  let  down 
the  force  of  the  sarcasm  he  aimed  at ;  l^ause,  if  I  am  of  the  family 
of  the  King  who  instituted  the  Order,  and  had  been  for  many  years 
in  the  service  of  its  present  Sovereign,  it  seems  difficult  to  find  fault, 
either  with  the  Prince  Regent  for  bestowing  it  on  me,  or  to  make 
out  my  disqualification  to  receive  it:  but,  if  the  insinuation  waa 
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pointed  to  conTey,  that  the  accepting  it  was  a  departure  from  my 

Erinciples  or  friendships,  I  hold  the  slander  in  the  utmost  contempt, 
ecause  my  whole  life  is  its  unanswerable  refutation. 

**  1  stood  towards  the  Prince  Regent  in  a  relation  quite  different 
from  that  of  my  friends  in  Parliament,  having  been  in  bis  Royal 
Highness’s  service  from  the  first  formation  of  his  establishment.  Tlw 
appointment  of  those  Ministers  who  still  continue  in  office,  might, 
for  a  season,  produce  a  corresponding  coolness  amongst  public  men, 
but  which  could  not  with  any  propriety  involve  me,  from  my  parti* 
cular  situation,  and  from  many  personal  obligations. — I  was  bound 
to  fulfil  all  mtf  duliet. — I  remained,  therefore,  and  still  remain,  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  faithful  alike  to  my  principles  and 
friends,  defying  any  man,  as  1  now  do,  to  charge  me  with  the  slight¬ 
est  deviation  from  the  most  perfect  integrity  and  consistency,  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  for  nearly  forty  years.  I  value  the  distinc¬ 
tion  alluded  to,  because  it  was  a  fit  one  for  my  rank  and  birth ;  and 
1  value  it  the  more,  because  it  was  ^iven  to  me  by  the  Prince  as  a 
mark  of  his  personal  regard,  and  without  any  wish  or  expectation 
that  it  could  at  all  affect  my  public  conduct.  ^  much  for  the  Green 
Ribbon,  which  I  have  only  at  all  adverted  to,  because  I  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  even  a  souib  to  come  across  the  unsullied  path  of  my  public  life 
without  publicly  treading  it  out !” 

In  entering  thus  at  large  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy  in 
which  his  Lordship,  most  injudiciously  and  inopportunely,  as  we 
think,  has  engaged,  we  have  not  hesitated  freely  to  descant  on 
the  imprudence  and  vicious  proceedings  of  his  political  asso¬ 
ciates,  up  to  a  late  period  of  their  history.  But  here  we  must 
deprecate  the  idea,  that,  in  so  doing,  we  are  actuated  by  a  8{Mrit 
of  malignity,  which  either  blinds  us  to  the  just  cliums  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  abilities  and  weight  of  interest  in  the  country,  or  indisposes 
us  to  the  hope  of  their  services  in  the  present  crisis.  We  have  cen¬ 
sured  them,  but  we  do  not  despair  of  them.  They  have  seen  their 
errors,  which  is  the  first  step  towards  amendment;  and,  by  aban¬ 
doning  those  agitators  who  seek  to  urge  these  errors  to  a  natural 
tonsummation,  they  have  virtually  acknowledged  and  forsaken 
them,  which  shews  that  they  are  not  incorrigible.  Who  indeed, 
that  has  sense  or  humanity,  could  remain  blind  and  callous 
amid  such  terrific  monitors  ?  Much,  however,  there  is  for  them 
to  do,  ere  they  merit  the  character  which  they  have  ostenta- 
riously  clumed.  We  are  too  independent  in  our  principles,  not 
to  be  sincerely  anxious  for  their  speedy  recovery  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional,  and,  we  hold,  beneficial  influence  really  implied  and  ef¬ 
fected  in  that  character.  But  this,  we  affirm,  can  never  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  retrospective  eulogiums,  or  the  assumption  of  other 
meni'  honours.  Let  not  the  Whigs  deceive  themselves  by  a 
name ;  let  them  not  imagine,  that  because  those  whom  tliey 
have  the  vanity  to  call  their  revered  ancestors  established, 
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through  mighty  struggles,  a  constitution  which  is  less  the  boast 
of  a  single  nation  than  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
imperative  duty  has  not  devolved  on  them  of  maintaining  it  b^ 
every  effort  of  virtuous  self-denial  and  the  sacrifice  of  every  tn- 
vial  ambition ; — and,  above  all  things,  let  them  not  fatally  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  perils  with  which  the  object  of  their  vaunted  vene¬ 
ration  is  now  so  unhallowedly  environed,  may  be  suffered  to 
thicken  and  to  darken  for  a  time,  that  the  larger  measure  of 
glory  may  accrue  to  them  from  its  redemption.  Their  path  is 
^ain,  and  their  country  demands  their  energies.  We  shall  not 
be  the  last  to  award  to  their  heroism  the  me^  of  gratitude,  and, 
by  voting  them  the  civic  crown,  for  ever  cancel  the  recollection 
ot*  their  past  delinquencies. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  great  question  out  of 
which  this  controversy  betwixt  the  opposition  and  the  radi¬ 
cal  reformers  has  arisen.  That  question  has  been  so  often 
and  so  ably  discusstxl,  that  little  novelty  of  argument  is  now 
attainable ;  but  it  may  have  its  use  in  the  present  aigitated 
state  of  the  country,  to  throw  into  a  popular  form,  the  leading 
topics  which  have  been  insisted  upon  by  able  and  experienced 
statesmen  in  defence  of  the  constitution  now  so  violently  as¬ 
sailed. 

The  great  question  of  parluunentary  reform,  which  divides 
the  contending  parties  in  the  country,  has  of  late  been  discussed 
with  all  the  temerity  and  presumption  which  might  have  l)een 
expected  from  the  character  of  some  of  the  disputants,  into  whose, 
hands  it  has  now  unhappily  fallen.  There  are  persons  who  con¬ 
tend  for  it  on  the  ground  of  abstract  right  alone,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  expediency,  as  if  there  could  exist  a  right  hostile  to 
the  best  interests  of  society,  and  subversive  of  the  very  ends 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  In  what  is  this  abstract  right  of 
participating  in  the  functions  of  legislation,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  different  from  a  similar  right  to  an  equal  par¬ 
ticipation  of  property?  The  cause  of  parliamentary  reform, 
urged  upon  the  ground  of  abstract  right,  is  inseparable  in  prin- 
eij^e  from  the  kindred  project  of  an  agrarian  law.  An  agrarian 
law  !  A  revolution  m  the  rights  of  property  !  an  equa¬ 
lity  of  possession  to  be  established  and  maintained  for  ever ! 
To  what  fearful  consequences  would  such  a  scheme  lead.? — But 
why  should  such  a  project  be  thought  of  with  horror  ?  Because 
it  is  at  once  ruinous  and  absurd ;  because  it  would  deluge  the 
country  with  blood,  and  plunge  it  into  confusion ;  because  it 
would  arrest  the  course  ot  industry,  and  the  progress  of  im¬ 
provement;  because,  in  one  word,  it  is  palpably  inexpedient. 
Here  then  is  the  test  by  which  we  are  to  try  all  meastires  of  ci- 
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Til  policy,  and,  among  others,  that  of  parliamentary  reform, 
without  regard  to  abstract  right,  or  any  of  the  other  puzzling 
sophisms,  borrowed  from  tbe  metaphysics  of  the  schools,  to  per¬ 
plex  and  confound  the  transactions  of  mankind. 

The  expediency  of  parliamentary  reform,  must,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  appear  very  questionable  to  all  those  who  are  capable 
of  considering  the  matter  with  any  adequate  comprehension  of 
its  various  bearings.  A  full  and  free  representation  of  the 
people,  speaking  its  sentiments,  and  giving  legislative  energy  to 
Its  opinions,  seems  ausible  in  theory  :  yet  it  is  not  the  voice  of 
the  people,  but  the  voice  of  wisdom  which  is  required  for  go¬ 
verning  the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  Although  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  are  seldom  ultimately  wrong,  they  are  often 
the  result  of  momentary  violence  and  caprice,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which,  were  they  permitted  directly  to  guide  the  career 
of  legislation,  they  would  involve  the  state  in  frequent  and  irre¬ 
parable  blunders.  It  is  not  the  immediate  communication,  but 
the  final  correction  of  their  opinion  which  is  required ;  they  form 
the  great  court  of  appeal  by  which  every  thing  is  to  be  ultimate¬ 
ly  decided.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  under  the  constant  impression  of  the  popular  will,  or 
that  it  should  legislate  in  democratic  chains ;  but,  free  and  un. 
constrained  in  its  first  determinations,  it  ought,  however,  to  feel 
that  it  has  before  it  a  sure  and  ultimate  responsibility  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  public  opinion.  That  this  is  as  well  secured  under  the 
present  system  as  it  has  ever  been  by  any  form  of  political  con¬ 
stitution,  has  been  proved  by  several  of  the  most  memorable  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  history  of  England. 

The  distorted  picture,  given  by  the  reformers,  of  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  has  cast  a  deep  suspicion  over  all  their  pro¬ 
jects.  What  is  that  frightful  despotism,  existing  at  this  moment 
in  England,  of  which  they  are  now  painting  the  horrors,  and 
which,  if  you  would  believe  their  inflamed  representations,  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country  ?  Is  this  their  de¬ 
scription  of  a  government,  under  which  the  people,  with  all  their 
occasional  privations,  possess  more  comfort,  more  liberty,  more 
real  consequence,  than  have  ever  been  enjoyed  elsewhere, — un- 
tler  which  the  national  prosperity  has  been  exalted  to  the 
very  highest  pitch,  and  the  national  renown  consummated,  by 
virtue  of  the  most  splendid  victories,  through  whose  proud 
career  this  calumniated  government  and  legislature  only  march¬ 
ed  with  moderation  to  the  peace  and  repose  of  the  world  ? 
Since  that  splendid  consummation,  the  channels  of  commerce, 
over  which  no  polity  has  an  absolute  controul,  have  indeed 
been  temporarily  dried  up,  and  severe  and  general  distress 
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'has  been  the  result;  but  are  30  years  of  uninterrupted  pro. 
sperity  no  proof  of  the  excellence  of  a  government,  or  a  proof 
so  feeble  that  it  is  to  be  at  once  refuted  by  a  few  seasons  of 
commercial  adversity  ?  Can  you  reasonably  require  of  your 
rulers  that  they  should  monopolize  for  you,  in  perpetuity,  the 
commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  when  the  current,  which  poured 
unnatural  fertility  upon  your  shores,  is  partially  turned  aside, 

I  does  the  change  become  a  motive  and  a  defence  of  revolution  ? 

It  is  sedition  working  upon  distress ;  it  is  the  alliance  of  the 
mob-orators  with  the  unemployed  mechanics  that  has  produced 
the  present  demand  of  reform  ;  the  nature  of  the  remedy  pro¬ 
pose  betrays  the  source  of  the  distempered  movement.  It  is 
distress,  and  it  is  taxation ;  these  are  the  pretexts  of  the  present 
revolutionary  agitators.  It  is  not  the  extinction  of  liberty — 
it  is  not  the  unsoundness  of  the  constitution — it  is  not  political 
oppression — it  is  the  madness  of  misery,  wrought  upon  by  the 
agents  of  vice,  that  threatens  a  great  commotion.  The  taxes 
are  burdensome ;  but  whjit  has  rendered  them  necessary  ?  The 
war — that  war  which  Whigs  and  Tories,  friends  and  foes,  have 
equally  confessed  to  have  been  a  war  in  w  hich  the  people  heartily 
concurred — a  war  in  which  their  pride  and  their  passions,  no 
less  than  their  dearest  interests,  were  deeply  concerned.  Did  they 
expect  to  purchase  the  security  and  the  glory  achieved  by  this 
memorable  contest,  without  being  exposed  to  heavy  burdens  ? 
Was  it  madly  imagined,  that  a  convulsion,  w'hich  shook  Europe 
to  its  centre,  swept  away  thrones,  and  wasted  kingdoms,  was  to 
pass  away  without  being  felt  in  this  country,  and  that,  preserved 
as  she  was  by  her  valour  and  her  constancy  from  its  more  terrible 
visitations,  she  was  not  to  feel  it  even  in  thfe  slightest  or  most 
remote  pang  ?  What  is  the  debt  which  has  been  incurred,  heavy 
as  it  is,  to  the  fearful  viMtation  of  French  principles  or  Frencn 
power — to  the  desolation,  perhaps  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the 
country,  to  the  loss  of  honour,  independence,  virtue,  perhaps  to 
the  very  extinction  of  the  British  name  ?  When  we  think  of 
our  debt  and  taxation,  w'e  ought  to  think  also— -not  of  the  con¬ 
quests  or  territorial  acquisitions  which  we  have  made — for  Eng¬ 
land,  great  and  powerful,  needed  not  these  cumbersome  appen¬ 
dages  of  empire, — ^but  of  the  dangers  'we  have  avoided;  of 
the  disgrace  and  pollution  from  which  we  have  been  saved  ;  of 
the  proud  place  w’e  have  gained  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  by  extinguishing  the  despotism  which  devoured  them. 
The  government  and  legislature  which  have  achieved  these  things, 
are  not  such  as  the  radical  reformers  describe  them  in  their  fran¬ 
tic  harangues,  and  cannot  be  so  deeply  and  miserably  depraved, 
that  to  get  rid  of  them  we  must  rashly  encounter  all  the  dangers 
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of  violent  change,  and  meet  unappalled  the  horrors  of  anarchy 
itself. 

The  reformers  assume  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  to  be  an  unmingicd 
representation  of  the  democracy,  and  that  its  character  is  de- 
praved  and  the  objects  of  its  institution  defeated,  if  any  other 
than  popular  elements  be  admitted  in  its  composition.  It  must 
be  the  organ  of  popular  feeling,  and  the  instrument  of  democra* 
tic  power ;  it  fonns  the  exclusive  and  appropriate  share  of  the 
people  in  the  mixed  government  of  this  island ;  and  any  tmnt  of 
royal  or  aristocratical  influence  in  its  formation  not  only  corrupts 
and  degrades  it,  but  substantially  violates  the  whole  system  of 
British  government.  How  odious,  then,  in  the  eyes  of  this  class 
of  theorists, 'must  the  present  constitution  of  this  illustrious  as¬ 
sembly  be,  which  admits  the  influence  both  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  peerage,  and  which,  in  the  election  of  a  majority  of  its 
members,  is  silently  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  aristocracies 
both  of  wealth  and  rank  ?  Thus  it  is  that  the  reformers  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  an  organ,  not  of  right  and  liberty,  but  of  oppres- 
sion.  But  it  is  their  theory  whicii  is  erroneous,  not  the  House 
of  Commons  that  has  degenerated. 

At  what  period  in  the  history  of  England  was  this  branch  of 
the  legislature  purely  democratic  ^  Not  in  the  early  ages  of  feu¬ 
dal  despotism,  when  it  was  a  despised  appendage  rather  than 
an  eflicient  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  when  its  real  import¬ 
ance  beneath  the  frown  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  made  the  prin- 
ciffles  of  its  constitution  a  question  of  curious  rather  than  of  free- 
spirited  discussion :  Not  even  under  the  Stewarts,  when  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom  began  to  unfold  themselves,  and  in  one  memoir 
able  instance  shattered  the  frame  of  government  to  pieces  :  Not  in 
the  interesting  period  which  imm^iately  preceded  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688,  and  in  which  the  glorious  struggle  for  liberty  was 
sustiuned  iu  parliament  by  patriots  sent  into  the  lower  House 
under  that  aristocratical  influence  which  is  now  so  deeply  repro- 
bated  :  Not  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution  itself,  an  eveflt  which 
has  been  falsely  represented  as  the  triumph  of  the  democracy, 
but  which  was  in  truth  and  fact  the  development  of  our  mixed 
constitution. 

To  contend  that  all  influence  but  that  of  the  people  ought  to 
he  excluded  from  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  is  in  truth 
to  maintain  the  government  of  England  to  be  a  democracy. 
The  House  of  Commons,  by  holding  the  power  of  the  purse, 
the  most  important  of  all  political  privileges  in  modem  and 
commercial  nations,  has  become  the  grand  depository  of  the 
power  of  the  state.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  other 
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branches  of  the  legislature  in  a  collisicm  with  this  formidable  as- 
semhly,  if  they  were  not  enabled,  to  compensate  their  want  of 
authority,  to  act  upon  it  externally  by  th«r  secret  influence 
within  its  walls  ?  That  imaginary  purity  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  is  now  contended  for,  is  such,  indeed,  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  could  not  breathe  it  for  a  angle  session  and  survive. 
They  who  demand  it,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  cefrtainly  point 
at  the  subversion  of  the  throne  and  the  aristocracy ;  for  impo¬ 
tence  would  to  them  be  equivalent  to  annihilation. 

Had  the  constitution  at  an  earlier  period  intended  the  demo¬ 
cratic  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  still  be 
madness  to  attempt,  in  our  days,  the  execution  of  so  wild  a  theorv. 
In  the  progress  of  events,  the  wars,  the  alliances,  the  unprece¬ 
dented  establishments,  the  enormous  expenditure  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  condition  of  England,  and  form  at  once  the 
proof  and  the  result  of  her  prosjjerity,  have  given  to  that  exclu¬ 
sive  power  of  the  purse  enjoyed  by  the  Commons,  a  preponde¬ 
rance  against  which  all  other  power  would  -contend  in  vain. 
This  grand  depository  of  the  power  of  the  state  must,  there¬ 
fore,  adnut  among  its  elements  all  the  different  orders  which 
the  constitution  recognises.  Upon  that  proud  arena,  where  the 
most  splendid  talents  contend  tor  victory,  and  where  the  prize 
is  nothing  less  than  the  temporary  administration  of  the  su- 
peme  power  of  the  state,  there  must  be  delegates  to  represent 
every  portion  of  its  rights.  The  proportion  of  the  elements 
mingling  in  the  composition,  may  vary  at  different  periods: 
the  crown  may  have  too  much,  the  aristocracy  may  have  too 
much,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  demagogues,  the 
people  also  may  have  too  much ;  there  may  be  occasion  for  tem¬ 
perately  varying  the  proportions,  and  for  restoring  the  consti¬ 
tutional  balance  which  ought  to  exist,  to  all  practied  purposes, 
in  this  assembly ;  but  still  there  must  be  mixture  and  compo¬ 
sition,  and  to  demand  the  purity  of  the  House,  in  the  democratic 
sense  of  the  term,  is  to  resolve  the  sure  destruction  of  British  li- 
berty. 

Considered  then  with  reference  to  the  only  standard  which  the 
constitution  admits,  what,  we  would  ask,  are  the  grievous  errors 
in  the  present  structure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  call 
not  for  a  temperate,  but  for  a  radical  reform  ;  not  for  correc¬ 
tion,  but  for  dissolution?  What  arc  the  legitimate  fuiKtions 
of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  what  the  qualifleations 
of  the  members  returned  under  the  present  system  for  the 
discharge  of  these  functions?  To  controul  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  and  to  make  them  feel  the  public  resentnu^nt  of 
their  weakness  or  profligacy,  is  no  doubt  an  import.ant  fiinc- 
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tion  of  the  House  ;  and  it  is  that  part  of  its  duties  upon  which 
the  reformers,  for  obvious  reasons,  dwell  exclusively,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  the  most  unfaithfully  performed.  The  House,  say 
they,  ought  to  announce,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  the  minister^ 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  upon  their  misconduct ;  it  ought  to 
punish  the  abuses  already  committed,  and  to  avert  those  which 
may  be  in  contemplation.  And  how,  it  is  triumphantly  asked, 
does  the  present  House  of  Commons  discharge  this  sacred  duty  ? 
By  an  implicit  and  scandalous  submission  to  the  ministers  on  all 
occasions  ;  by  the  prompt  approbation  of  all  their  blunders  and 
acts  of  profligacy  ;  by  abetting  the  oppression  of  the  people,  in- 
stead  of  warding  off  the  uplift^  blow  ;  by  conniving  at  the  in- 
roads  of  despotism,  and  by  treating  the  popular  voice  with  the 
most  undisguised  contempt.  Such  is  the  representation  current- 
ly  given  of  its  character  and  proceedings  :  But  by  whom  ?  By 
men  of  restless  and  turbulent  dispositions,  baffled  in  the  un¬ 
lawful  pursuit  of  power,  cherishing  hatred  of  the  constitution 
of  their  country,  and  gratuitously  bestowing  upon  their  mis¬ 
guided  disciples  the  imposing  appellation  of  “  the  people? 
Where,  we  would  ask,  are  “  the  people”  to  be  found,  who  have 
unanimously  pronounced  this  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Are  the  pet>ple  of  England  to  be  re¬ 
cognised  only  in  turbulent  assemblages ;  and  is  the  test  of  their 
exclusive  citizenship  to  be  found  in  their  regular  assistance  at 
tlie  most  scandalous  riots  ?  Are  they  to  be  heard  only  in  the 
rabble  assemblages  of  Spaflelds,  or  seen  in  the  long  and  ragged 
trmn  which  attends  the  Hobhouses  and  the  Hunts  ?  Where 
are  the  many  millions  who  have  not  taken  any  share  in  the  trans¬ 
actions  which  have  so  lately  disgraced  the  country — who  loathe 
radical  reform,  and  pity  or  despise  its  supporters  ?  Where  is 
the  wealth,  the  respectability,  the  gtxxl  sense  of  the  middle 
classes,  even  if  the  higher  orders  were  to  be  excluded  from  a 
vote  in  this  great  national  question  ?  We  do  not  say  that  the 
voice  of  the  lower  orders  ought  not  to  have  weight ;  we  only 
maintain,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  supreme  or  exclusive ;  and 
therefore  we  contend,  that  to  say  the  House  of  Commons  stands 
convicted  by  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  because 
it  has  been  denounced  by  a  misguided  mob,  is  to  practise  a  gross 
imposition,  and  to  offer  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  coun¬ 
try. 

When  the  voice  of  the  people  truly  speaks,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  indifferent  or  inattentive.  When  the  general, 
although  perhaps  mistaken  voice  of  the  country,  lately  demand¬ 
ed  tlie  rewal  of  an  obnoxious  tax,  that  House,  which  is  brand¬ 
ed  as  the  mere  instrument  of  ministerial  tyranny,  resisted 
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the  ministers. — True^  it  supported  ministers  throughout  the 
late  war;  but  who  vrill  presume  to  say,  that  that  war  was 
not  a  war  of  the  people,  or  that  the  House  betrayed  uncon¬ 
stitutional  servility  in  giving  it  their  sanction  ?  We  may  norc, 
upon  some  sordid  principle,  rue  the  consequences,  although 
once  we  rejoiced  in  and  applauded  the  mighty  effort  made  for 
the  deliverance  of  this  country  and  of  mankind.  The  day  of 
reckoning  and  of  distress  and  of  commercial  disappointment  has 
come ;  but,  if  the  people  were  silent  during  the  progress  of  that 
memorable  controversy,  if  they  tacitly  or  openly  approved  it,  it 
is  absurd  in  them  now  to  charge  upon  the  legislature,  as  an  of¬ 
fence,  that  course  of  measures  to  which  they  themselves  were 
^  consenting.  Where  are  the  petitions  presented  by  the  people  to 
the  Hoiise  of  Commons  against  the  war,  during  its  progress  ? 
Where  the  memorial  to  prove  that  the  public  voice  was  lifted 
up  in  disapprobation  ?  Was  the  rupture  of  the  short  truce  in 
1803  an  event  about  which  there  existed  a  dissenting  voice  in 
the  country  ?  No, — by  that  time  even  the  small  number  of  dis¬ 
sentient  voices,  which  at  the  outset  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  inveighed  against  the  policy  of  administration,  had  been 
converted  by  the  ambition  of  France,  and,  deserting  the  standard 
of  the  opposition  leaders  in  parliament,  had  come  round  to 
another  and  a  wiser  system,  and  breathed  nothing  but  war  and 
defiance.  At  what  after  period  could  peace  have  been  made 
upon  safe  and  honourable  terms ;  or,  what  is  more  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose,  upon  terms  which  would  have  satisfied  the  coun¬ 
try?  Was  it  when  Mr.  Fox  sent  his  noble  ambassador  to  ne- 
godate  with  the  youthful  de^iotism  of  Buonaparte,  and  when 
even  the  ministerial  partialities  of  the  moment  to  the  French 
ruler  were  so  rudely  repulsed,  that  the  Whig  administration 
threw  the  scablmrd  finally  away,  amid  the  tumultuous  exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  j>eople  of  England?  Was  it  when  the  power  of 
Buonaparte,  consolidated  and  supreme  upon  the  continent, 
seemed  scarcely  to  have  another  enterprise  reserved  but  the 
destruction  of  this  country,  and  when  the  single  and  terrible 
question  was,  resistance  or  subjugation  ? 

The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  has  nobly  and  lil)erally 
fulfilled  its  first  and  most,  sacred  function. — But  would  por 
pular  elections  improve  the  composition  of  this  assembly  in 
point  of  intellect,  etlucation,  and  accomplislimcuts  ?  It  is  no 
'  misrepresentation  to  say,  that  a  popular  woulil  be  a  profligate 
election,  that  corruption  of  all  sorts  would  not  be  abridged 
by  enlarging  the  mass  of  vice  upon  which  it  would  have  to 
operato— that  the  talents  which  would  secure  success  with 
such  judges,  or  the  intrigues  which  would  command  their 
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suffra^s,  wruld  be  of  a  vulgar,  bold,  and  desperate  cha. 
rocter ;  and  that  the  powers  lepslaticm,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  vested,  as  at  present,  in  men  of  honour  and  refined  in. 
tellect,  would  be  lodged  in  rash,  bullying,  vain,  and  conceit¬ 
ed  demagogues.  Have  we  not  already  in  England  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  popular  elections  can  produce?  What  should 
we  think  of  a  House  of  Commons,  composed  entirely  of  Waith. 
mans  and  Burdetts  ?  That  such  men  ought  to  be  there  in  a 
limited  proportion,  is  true  ;  that  they  ought  to  be  exclu- 
sively  there,  or  that  they  ought  to  govern  the  deliberations  rf 
the  legislature,  is  manifestly  false  and  absurd.  What !  a  par¬ 
liament  of  demagogues,  panting  for  vulgar  popularity,  and  pur¬ 
suing  their  end  by  the  coarsest  means,  without  spirit  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  to  flatter  the  basest  passions  of  the  multitude !  What 
a  figure,  England,  thus  governed,  would  make  in  the  eye  of 
Europe ;  what  noisy  proceedings  at  home — what  uncouth  and 
tumultuous  debates — what  narrow  and  sordid  views  on  eve¬ 
ry  great  question  of  politics,  of  economics,  of  international 
law — what  unsteadiness  in  the  system  of  foreign  policy,  alter- 
nately  cringing  and  bullying,  swelling  with  pride  or  shrink¬ 
ing  in  helplessness.  Do  the  reformers  point  triumphantly  to  the 
iron  despotisms  of  Cromwell  and  of  Buonaparte,  to  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  they  mmntained  at  home,  and  the  terror  they  inspired  abr^, 
and  oiler  these  passages  of  revolutionary  story  to  refute  the 
charge  of  imbecility  urged  agiunst  a  plebeian  government  ?  These 
were  cases,  however,  of  military  despotism,  of  a^coarse  but  ener¬ 
getic  machine,  which  piay  be  powerfully  managed  by  the  rudest 
hands ;  but  we  are  not  talking  of  a  despotism^  but  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  constitution— of  a  constitution  which  aims  at  entrusting  po¬ 
litical  power  to  the  hands  of  cultivated  men,  because  it  means 
to  legislate  for  the  happiness  of  an  enlightened  people,  not  to 
work  by  the  vulgar  tyranny  of  the  sword.  Are  illiterate,  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  and  mol^courting  demagogues  the  men  to  execute 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  objects  of  such  a  constitution  ? 

The  voice  of  the  lower  and  uninstructed  classes  never  can 
be  allowed  to  preponderate  in  elections,  without  changing  en¬ 
tirely  the  composition  and  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  without  degrading  its  very  aspect,  as  well  as  corrupting 
its  inward  frame ;  without,  in  one  word,  rendering  it  unfit  for 
the  manly  and  liberal  discharge  of  the  complicated  duties  now 
entrusteef  to  it.  Look  at  the  present  system  even  in  its  worst 
parts,  at  the  rotten  boroughs,  which  excite  the  unceasing  scorn 
and  indignation  of  the  reformers.  Yet  through  these  dark  al¬ 
leys  the  most  illustrious  of  English  statesmen  have  passed  on¬ 
ward  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame.  It  was  by  a  rotten  borough 
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that  the  great  Chatham  was  sent  into  tho  House  of  Commons, 
the  doors  vi  which  might  have  been  shut  against  him  for  ever,  had 
nothing  but  success  at  some  great  county  or  popular  election 
been  sufficient  to  unbar  them. 

What  then  is  defective  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  considered  as  an  en^ne  of  legislation?  Is  it  ca¬ 
pacity  or  patriotism  to  expose  the  abuses  of  ministers,  to  weigh 
the  measures  submitted  for  the  public  benefit,  to  watch  over 
and  protect  the  true  interests  of  the  country  “i  So  long  as  the 
love  of  popularity  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
stincts  in  the  human  breast,  there  will  be  no  defect  either  of 
zeal  or  of  talent  in  exposing  abuses ;  for  the  publicity  which 
attends  all  the  di^ussions  of  the  legislature,  and  the  unbound¬ 
ed  applause  which  crowns  every  successful  detection  of  abuse 
or  malversation,  afford  at  once  the  opportunity  and  the  reward 
of  this  most  grateful  species  of  public  exertion.  And  when  it 
is  considered,  that  by  the  present  system,  which  admits  in¬ 
differently,  but  in  regulated  proportions,  the  representatives  of 
all  the  different  classes  and  orders  of  the  state,  which  has  po¬ 
pular  elections  to  give  full  scope  to  the  voice,  although  it  may 
not  give  absolute  authority  to  the  influence  of  the  people,  which 
does  not  reject  the  constitutional,  because  the  necessary  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  crown  and  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  formation 
of  an  assembly,  to  which  has  justly  been  attributed  the  po¬ 
litical  omnipotence  of  the  state,  and  which  in  this  form  secures, 
for  the  management  of  public  affairs,  the  refined  talent,  the 
cultivated  intellect,  the  knowledge,  the  eloquence,  the  moral 
dignity  which  become  the  legislature  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
people ;  when  we  consider  that  in  this  manner  the  intelligence 
and  the  free  spirit  which  resist  oppression,  as  well  as  the  grave 
disposition  which  curbs  licentiousness, — that  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  character  of  the  country,  in  short,  is  duly  represented, 
and  that  all  its  better  elements  are  gracefully  and  harmoniously 
blended,  we  surely  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  betwixt  the 
system  which  gives  us  such  a  legislature,  and  the  rude  sim¬ 
plicity  and  fallacious  purity  recommended  by  the  advocates  of 
radical  reform. 

These  sagacious  persons,  indeed,  are  ever  denouncing  those 
who  question  the  soundness  of  their  views  as  the  enemies  of  all 
improvement,  weak,  timid,  and  impracticable  mortals,  who  for¬ 
get  that  all  that  gladdens  or  adorns  society,  all  that  is  now  fa¬ 
miliar  and  'established,  was  once  matter  of  experiment  and 
change,  and  was  realized  only  by  the  energy  of  that  fearless 
spirit  of  innovation  which  vulgar  prejudice  now  reprobates  so 
loudly,  and  would  gladly  extinguiw  for  ever.  Why  so  much 
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alarm,  it  is  asked,  for  the  very  name  of  innovation  ?  Is  it 
not  that,  reposing  under  the  corruptions  which  time  has  si. 
lently  introduced,  and  which  trench  so  deeply  on  the  general 
rights  of  the  people,  the  unworthy  favourites  of  the  existing 
system  shrink  from  ail  inquiry  or  change,  with  the  instinctive 
dread  of  conscious  imbecility,  and  hear  in  the  very  breath  of 
reform  the  tignal  of  their  return  to  the  nothingness  from  which 
corruption  eould  alone  have  raised  them  ?  Is  the  indiscriminate 
dread  of  innovation,  so  loudly  announced  by  the  favourites  of 
power,  not  a  natural  movement  of  that  covetous  tenacity  which, 
right  or  wrong,  holds  by  its  guilty  possessions,  and  trembles  for 
its  own  selfish  predominance,  rather  than  the  generous  effuaon 
of  patriotism,  studious  of  the  tranquilhty  and  happiness  of  the 
commonwealth  ? 

Such  are  the  reproaches  which  the  advocates  of  reform  have 
poured  forth  indiscriminately  against  the  friends  order, 
whom  they  have  not  scrupled  to  denounce  under  every  offensive 
epithet  which  the  language  in  its  copiousness  can  supply. 
But  admitting  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  innovation 
in  the  abstract,  and  allowing  their  full  force  to  all  the  ex¬ 
amples  which  can  be  cited  to  strengthen  this  common-place, 
and  chiefly  to  the  successive  developements  and  revolutions  by 
which  the  constitution  of  England  itself  was  gradually  perfect¬ 
ed;  still 'the  argument  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  one  of 
those  vague  and  inconclusive  topics  which  form  the  ground¬ 
work  of  declamation,  but  which,  as  they  are  susceptible  of  a 
double  direction,  and  may  equally  be  pieced  for  or  against  any 
proposition,  form  a  very  worthless  and  unimportant  element  in 
any  process  of  sound  reasoning.  For  if  there  has  been  some¬ 
times  a  weak  and  unmanly  dread  of  change,  have  there  not  also 
been  many  instances  of  frantic  and  destructive  measures  of  re¬ 
volution  ? /.Have  nations  been  arrested  in  their  career  of  im¬ 
provement  by  the  prejudices  and  sordid  interests  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  possessors  of  power  alone,  and  never  disturbed,  insult¬ 
ed,  and  degraded  by  the  instruments  of  lawless  ambition  ?  Is 
the  desire  of  possession  more  natural  to  the  actual  occupants  of 
the  summits  of  society  than  the  love  of  acquisition,  even  through 
the  horrors  of  confusion  and  blood,  is  to  the  far  more  numerous 
candidates  for  fame  and  power,  who  have  had  their  appetites 
whetted  by  long  privation,  and  who,  with  sharpened  intellect, 
and  eager  hand,  are  ever  ready  to  assault  those  establishments 
under  which  they  think  themselves  unjustly  excluded  ? 

Innovation  is  not  an  evil,  but  neither  is  it  a  good  in  itself ;  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  numerous  and  powerful  motives  of  a  sinister 
description,  which  must  in  all  stages  of  society  invite  its  more  rest. 
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less  spirits  to  the  work  of  change— when  we  contemplate  the  vast 
magnitude  of  the  blessings  which  are  already  swured  and  enjoyed 
under  every  tolerable  form  of  government,  and  most  of  aJI  un¬ 
der  the  government  established  in  these  lands  '»ith  all  its  im-. 
perfections ;  when  we  reflect  that  these  blessings,  such  as  they 
are,  must  be  put  to  manifest  peril  by  every  great  or  fundamen¬ 
tal  change,  and  that  when  the  machine  of  reform  has  once  been 
put  in  motion,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrest  the  fervid  rapidity 
of  its  wheels,  and  to  regain  the  vantage  ground  from  which  we 
may  have  descended  in  the  ardour  of  experiment ; — we  shall  be 
forwd  to  confess  that  the  ilistnist  of  innovatijm  is  one  of  the  most 
salutary  instincts  implanted  in  the  breast  of  civilized  man ;  and 
that  be  it  prejudice  or  reason,  it  is  full  of  deep  and  valuable 
wisdom. 

The  insurrectionary  movements  which  we  now  deplore,' spring 
out  of  tlie  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  country,  tiie  weight  of 
taxation,  ami  the  offence  taken  at  the  existence  of  sinecure  places, 
and  founded,  also,  upon  a  suspicion  of  the  lavish  and  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  It  was  in  its  origin  a  mere 
Question  of  economy,  and  the  people  entertained  the  belief, 
mt  by  subtracting  the  odious  drops  wasted,  as  they  thought, 
upon  sinecurists,  they  could  senribly  diminish  the  mighty  ocean  in 
which  they  were  about  to  perish.  A  more  {lalpable  delusion 
was  never  spread  among  them;  but  when  they  were  once  so 
far  blinded  as  to  believe,  that  their  salvation  was  to  be  found  in 
the  alM)lition  of  sinecures,  forming  an  insignificant  portion  only 
of  the  burdens  under  which  they  groaned,  it  was  an  easy  tran- 
ation  to  make  them  believe  also,  that  to  a  reform  of  parliament 
alone  they  must  look  for  the  grand  feat  of  political  dexterity, 
by  which  taxation  should  be  abolished.  What  a  miserable  and 
mlty  delusion  I  The  aboliUon  of  sinecures  sensibly  reduce 
the  weight  of  British  taxation !  The  despoiling  of  some  of 
the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  the  state,  or  of  their  posterity, 
for  whom  their  illustrious  toils  had  earned  the  pecuniary  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  country — a  gratitude  seldom  either  rash  or  redun.. 
dant— of  the  rewaids  which  the  law  had  .secured  to  them • 
tye,  and  secured,  as  it  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  expounders  of  the  constitution,  as  firmly  as  it  does  the 
charter  to  a  private  estate — while  the  whole  suras  to  be  saved 
could  not  have  exceeded  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture  ! !  And  by  this  base  and  profligate  spoliation  the  mighty 
state  and  empire  of '  Britain  was  to  be  redeemed  from  destruc¬ 
tion  !  Coula  any  thing  be  more  false  or  fantastic  ?  No  doubt  it 
must  have  required  a  rearmed.  House  of  Commons  to  have  car¬ 
ried  through  this  measure  of  scaiulalous  and  unprofitable  econo. 
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my.  But  could  any  House  of  Commons,  however  composed, 
sensibly  relieve  the  pressure  of  taxation,  witliout  the  most  flag, 
rant  breach  of  public  credit,  and  without  annihilating  those  es¬ 
tablishments,  to  which,  in  a  season  of  war,  the  country  owed  its 
preservation  and  its  glory,  and  to  which  it  must  still  be  indebt- 
ed  fur  its  security  ?  Where  is  the  peetdeUion  which  a  reformed 
parliament  could  punish  and  expose  ?  Is  it  among  the  higher 
servants  of  the  crown  ?  It  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world, 

’  that  whatever  faults  and  even  crimes  ttiey  may  liave  been 
chargeable  with,  this  base  vice  of  peculation  has  never  been 
of  the  number,  and  that  the  personal  purity  of  the  ministers 
of  Great  Britain  may  not  only  cnallenge  a  comparison  with  the 
pracUce  of  any  government  now  existing  in  the  world,  but  put 
to  shame  the  boasted  virtue  and  patriotism  of  antiquity,  in  which 
the  rankest  offences  of  this  nature  were  of  daily  aiul  scandalous 
occurrence. — Personal  corruption,  then,  is  out  of  the  question ; 
but  still  there  may  be  profuse  and  lavish  expenditure,  which  a 
corrupted  legislature  has  not  the  virtue  to  restrain.  Is  parlia¬ 
ment  then  defective  in  vigilance.^  Are  there  not  always  within 
its  walls  a  class  of  membei's,  to  whom  the  establishment  of  a 
single  case  of  unprincipled  profusion  is  an  earnest  of  the  most 
unbounded  popularity,  and  who  seize  upon  such  occasions  with 
the  avidity  of  the^  most  ardent  competitors  for  the  highest  prize 
of  existence.^  But  they  are  outnumbered  by  the  disciples  of 
corruption,  and  their  best  efforts  prove  abortive  to  the  great 
ends  of  correction  and  punishment  ?  And  is  it  really  so  ?  Is 
not  this  one  of  those  cases  where  publicity  is  every  thing,  and 
where,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  ques(Uon  within  the 
walls  of  the  House,  the  delinquent  is  surely  judged  and  con¬ 
demned  by  his  country,  and  his  prosecutor  immortalized  in 
public  gratitude  and  esteem  ^  If  a  doubt  could  be  entertained 
upon  this  subject  in  argument,  we  should  only  have  to  refer  to 
fact  and  to  history  to  put  it  down  for  ever. 

But  the  influence  of  the  crown,  which  has,  of  late  years,  so 
fatally  expanded  itself,  and  which  now  overshadows  and  threa¬ 
tens  to  extinguish  public  liberty,  would  surely  be  reduced  to 
moderate  bounds  by  the  success  of  reform.  Whether  this  influ¬ 
ence  be,  or  be  not,  excessive  at  present,  is  not  the  rjuestion ;  we 
shall  suppose  it  enormous,  as  the  reformers  describe  it,  and 
dangerous  to  liberty  as  they  would  have  us  imagine,  anti  yet 
the  question  recurs — would  reform  correct  the  evil,  or  avert  the 
calamities  apprehended  from  its  progress  ?  The  influence  of  the 
crown  has  penetrated  beyond  the  legislature—it  reaches  deep  in¬ 
to  the  bosom  of  society — it  centres  in  the  people  themselve.--,  and 
it  is  through  them  cmefly  that  it  is  made  to  act  upon  their  re- 
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presentatives.  The  enormous  revenue — the  vast  estabiishmenU 
—the  collection  and  the  expenditure  of  the  taxes,  alike  invigorate 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  furnish  it  with  the  means  of  pe¬ 
netrating  the  most  secret  and  obscure  recesses  of  society. 
This  influence  would  be  deeply  felt  in  every  jx>pular  election ; 
nay,  do  not  the  reformers,  at  this  moment,  complain  vehe¬ 
mently  of  its  power  over  the  popular  elections  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  which  they  have  long  sought,  hut  with  signal  failure,  to 
controul  ?  What,  at  this  moment,  is  the  chief  element  of  that 
mighty  counterpoise  by  which  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  ba¬ 
lanced,  and  by  means  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  clamours  excited 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constitutional  modera¬ 
tion,  which,  instead  of  extinguishing,  enlivens  and  sustains 
that  rational  freetlom  which  alone  is  known  to  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  The  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  whether  of  wealth  or 
of  rank — the  close  borough  system,  as  it  is  called,  which  the  ra¬ 
dical  reformers  aim  at  destroying,  but  which,  in  fact,  by  giving 
weight  in  the  lower  and  all-powertul  branch  of  the  legislature  to 
men  of  high  rank  and  independent  fortune — enables  them  to 
watch  and  to  resist  any  inroad  attempted  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  upon  the  Integrity  of  the  constitution.  Yet  this  is 
the  bulwark  which  the  reformers,  in  their  wisdom,  would  destroy, 
that  th^  might  lay  open  the  universal  mass  of  the  population 
to  the  flood  of  influence  that  issues  from  the  deep  reservoir  of 
he  treasury. 

But  the  selling  of  seats,  which  prevails  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  ;  how  is  this  monstrous  practice  to  be  defended,  or  how  can 
you  hesitate,  for  a  moment,  in  denouncing  an  order  of  things, 
under  which  so  scandalous  an  insult  to  freedom,  and  to  public 
morals,  is  practised  with  impunity  ? — It  has  been  observed, 
however,  by  those  who  have  had  best  access  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  this  odious  practice  is  carried,  that  it  is  extremely  li¬ 
mited.  But  while  a  seat  in  parliament  is  an  object  of  ambition, 
from  whatever  motives,  do  you  think  you  can  ever  extinguish 
the  disposition  of  the  candidate,  to  secure  his  success  by  what¬ 
ever  means,  or  eradicate  that  sordid  instinct  in  the  human  breast, 
which  demands,  when  something  valuable  is  to  lie  given,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  equivalent  for  the  benefit  conferred  ?  You  may  change 
the  forms  of  this  unworthy  transaction,  but  its  essence  will  still 
remain.  You  may  accumulate  impediments  in  the  way  of  this 
odious  bribery,  but  you,  in  this  manner,  only  stitnulate  the  cun¬ 
ning  and  address  of  the  parties,  multiply  perjuries,  and  every 
sort  of  crime,  and  make  a  shameful  mockery  of  the  business  of 
legisladon. — But  if  you  make  all  elections  p)pular,  it  is  said, 
that  by  increasing  the  numbers  to  be  corruptetl,  you  render  cor- 
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ruption  itself  impracticable.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or 
delusive.  Do  we  find  that  popular  elections  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  pure  and  uncontaminated }  Is  it  not  manifest,  that,  by 
extending  the  surface  over  which  the  poison  is  to  be  droppeci, 
you  may  indeed  diminish  its  depth  at  each  particular  point,  but 
you  incredibly  widen  the  range  of  its  operation,  pnd  extend  the 
pollution  to  millions  who  might  otherwise  have  remained  with¬ 
out  a  stain  ^  Nor  is  it  of  the  least  importance,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  in  what  form  the  shameful  bribe  is  given,  whether  in 
the  grosser  one  of  money,  or  in  the  apparently  more  refined,  but 
no  less  corrupting  shape,  of  place  and  preferment,  of  grants,  fa¬ 
vours,  and  atx'onnnudations ;  or  under  any  of  those  other  dis¬ 
guises  which  the  law  perhaps  may  not  be  able  to  visit  with  its 
vengeance,  but  which  sound  morality  reprobates  equally  with 
the  coarser  forms,  because  there  is,  in  all  of  them,  a  manifest 
surrender  of  inde|iendcnce,  and  a  scandalous  breach  of  a  sacred 
trust. 

It  must  be  disgusting,  we  should  think,  even  to  the  enlightened 
friends  of  reform,  to  hear  the  nianntT  in  which  some  of  its  more 
intemjierate  adviKates  speak  of  the  constitution,  as  it  now  exists 
and  operates  in  the  government  of  this  country.  Even  those  who 
may  admit  that  it  has  many  defects,  will  not  be  of  opinion,  |)erhaps, 
that  it  is  utterly  rotten,  and  so  unfit  for  any  other  but  bad  pur¬ 
poses,  that  it  is  in  practice  the  firmest  guarantee  of  despotism. 
To  hear  the  piteous  cries  of  these  persons,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  iron  had  enteretl  their  very  souls,  and  that  their  agonies 
had  neither  respite  nor  relaxation.  Instead  of  lieing  the  grand 
repository  of  tlie  jicople's  rights  and  the  bulwark  of  their  free¬ 
dom,  the  constitution  is  representetl  as  a  vast  charnel  house, 
where  the  natural  and  hercoitary  privileges  ol’  Britons  have  one 
after  another  lieen  entomlx'd  by  the  servants  of  the  crown.  It 
is  adapted,  we  are  told,  not  to  tlie  defence  of  {xipular  rights,  but 
of  ministerial  usurpation  ;  all  its  delicate  anil  curious  contri¬ 
vances  are  so  many  means  for  entrapping  the  unwary,  and  so 
many  protecting  folds  to  guard  those  who  trample  on  the  people’s 
rights,  from  feeling  the  weight  of  the  people’s  vengeance.  Such 
is  the  revolting  picture  of  the  British  constitution  which  the 
reformers  draw,  at  the  very  moment  that  foreign  nations  arc 
vj’ing  with  each  other  in  imitation  of  its  excellence,  and  in  trans¬ 
planting  the  majestic  tree  to  their  hitherto  unshaded  regions. 
Amid  the  thick  fogs  engendered  by  our  domestic  dis.sensions, 
we  arc  blind  to  the  august  figure  and  beautiful  proportions  of 
that  fabric,  which,  foreigners,  through  the  medium  of  a  more  un¬ 
disturbed  atmosphere,  sec  and  admire.  We  would  cast  away 
that  magic  lamp  of  liberty  at  the  very  moment  that  ihetf  are 
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gazing  in  silent  astonishment  on  the  wonders  of  its  creation,  or 
struggling  in  eager  experiment  to  discover  the  secret  by  which 
so  many  splendid  miracles  have  been  wrought.  We  would  sink 
the  ark  of  our  freedom,  and  commit  ourselves  naked  and  shiver¬ 
ing,  to  the  waves  of  anarchy,  just  when  the  intelligence  of  Eu- 
ro|)e  is  occupied  in  multiplying  models  of  its  curious  and  ad¬ 
mired  structure,  and  endeavouring  to  turn  what  has  so  long 
been  the  boast  of  this  country  to  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 
While  they  see  clearly,  and  appreciate  justly  the  value  of  this 
august  monument  of  human  wnsaom,  we  have  so  polluted  the  air 
by  the  jicstilence  of  our  dissensions,  that  we  have  come  at  last 
to  believe  it  can  be  purified  only  by  the  lightnings  and  the 
whirlwind  of  radical  reform. 

The  promoters  of  sudden  changes  in  their  political  constitution 
are  indeed  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  rights  of  a  free 
people,  and  the  most  effective  pioneers  of  despotism.  Seldom  in¬ 
deed,  have  they  ultimately  succeeded ;  but  every  commotion 
excited  by  them  has  deepened  the  frowning  jealousy  of  |X)wer, 
added  new  force  to  its  means  of  repression  and  defence,  and 
brought  fresh  odium  upon  the  name  of  liberty.  The  slaves 
and  sycophants  who  hate  the  name  of  freedom,  love  to  re¬ 
present  it  surrounded  with  terrors,  the  parent  of  revolution  and 
anarchy,  and  the  source  of  murders  and  proscriptions.  What 
a  melancholy  illustration  of  this  insidious  argument  do  they  find, 
in  the  movements  of  violent  men  pursuing  what  reason  and 
experience  alike  condemn,  and  menacing  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  society.  When  jiersons  of  this  class  take  the  lead,  and 
work  up  the  people  to  unavailing  but  sanguinary  tumults,  men  of 
rank  and  property  look  with  horror  upon  that  false  freedom 
which  devotes  their  possessions  as  its  earliest  sjmil,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment,  reinforced  by  those  whose  natural  function  it  is  to  watch 
and  curb  its  excesses,  \)ecomes  omnipotent  in  the  terrors  of  the 
people.  The  instinct  of  self  preservation,  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  activity,  extinguishes  every  liberal  and  noble  sentiment, 
and  the  care  of  futurity,  the  holy  cause  of  freedom  itself  is 
abandoned  in  a  moment  of  violent*  agitation.  If  the  genuine 
friends  of  liberty  should  dare  to  inculcate  lessons  of  moderation, 
or  to  warn  the  people  against  the  hasty  surrender  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  them,  they  are  branded  as  the  secret  allies  of  revolution, 
and  fniwned  into  silence,  while  in  the  rage  to  crush  the  formida¬ 
ble  and  all  absorbing  evil,  link  after  link  is  rivetted  to  the  chain 
of  power,  the  mangled  constitution  loses  all  its  healthful  energy, 
and  liberty  itself  slowly  expires. 

Such,  we  are  afrtud,  is  the  result  "  hich  the  present  agitators 
arc  accelerating,  unless  they  shall  either  be  quelled  or  reclaim- 
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cd.  Universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments  which  they  demand, 
have  no  support  in  the  history  of  England  ;  they  never  were  es- 
tabhshed  in  practice,  or  contemplated  by  the  most  distinguished 
champions  of  English  liberty.  The  levellers  of  Cromwell’s  period, 
who  were  discoilntenanced  and  put  down  even  in  that  age  of 
republican  frenzy,  have  left  the  only  example  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ject  :  but  so  extravagant  was  it  considered,  that  it  never  came 
the  length  of  actual  experiment.  Universal  suffrage  implies 
the  destruction  of  the  legitimate  influence  of  property— of  that 
influence  which  must  enter  as  an  important  elen>ent  into  the 
com)X)sition  of  every  system  of  moderate  and  desirable  freedom, 
and  which,  if  it  were  not  recognised  directly,  would  operate  in¬ 
directly  and  corruptly,  and  vindicate  in  some  more  odious  shape 
its  inevitable  ascendancy.  The  principle  of  British  representa¬ 
tion  is,  and  ever  has  bwn  essentially  diversified,  embracing  men 
of  all  orders,  and  giving  free  scope  to  the  political  energy  of  every 
power  in  the  state.  It  has  popular  elections  on  some  occasions, 
merely  because  the  influence  of  property  is  predominant  in  other 
quarters;  the  political  rights  of  the  great  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  are,  in  fact,  the  guarantee  of  these  popular  elections  in 
Westminster  and  other  places,  where  the  free  spirit  of  the 
people  operates  after  its  own  tumultuous  form — where  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  democracy  is  visible  in  all  its  excesses — and  where  its 
wildest  enthusiasm  becomes  safe  and  tolerable,  just  because  it  is 
not  universal.  The  aristocratic  influence,  so  absurdly  complain¬ 
ed  of,  is  the  very  pledge  of  the  durability  of  that  democratic 
power  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  British  system, 
but  which  could  not  without  anarchy  be  permitted  to  operate 
single  and  uncontrolled.  i 

The  labouring  classes  must,  in  every  country,  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  They  are  influence  also  by  differ¬ 
ent  sentiments  from  the  other  classes ;  they  imagine  that  their 
interest  is  at  variance  uith  that  of  their  superiors ;  and  they 
are  often  prepared  to  vindicate  by  physical  force  what  is  de¬ 
nied  to  their  political  condition.  Once  make  them  the  masters, 
and  the  country,  with  all  its  noble  and  magnificent  institutions, 
with  all  that  fine  subordination  which  harmonizes  society,  with¬ 
out  degrading  any  of  its  members, — that  beautiful  and  beneficent 
organization  which  constructs  the  system  of  morality  itself  out  of 
the  distinction  of  ranks,  by  imposing  a  measure  of  duty  upon 
exalted  station  corresponding  to  its  power  of  fulfilment,  and 
assigning  a  refuge  to  dependence  in  the  humanity  of  its  natural 
protectors,  by  cultivating,  in  short,  the  sympathies  of  life,  which 
a  chimerical  equality  would  at  once  annihilate — must  suddenly 
and  for  ever  be  destroyed.  But  would  thb  nominal  equality  of 
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suffrage  truly  put  all  classes  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  realize  that  system  of  poli¬ 
tical  perfection  which  seems  to  be  anticipated  by  its  advocates  ? 
Would  it  break  down  the  physical  anti  unchangeable  distinc- 
dons  which  nature  and  society  have  alike  created — would  it  put 
the  dispersed,  ignorant,  and  quiescent  inhabitants  of  the  country  * 
upon  a  level  with  the  bustling  and  gregarious  population  of  the 
towns — would  it  impart  to  the  one  class  that  acute,  and  meddling, 
and  factious  .talent  in  which,  from  local  and  unalterable  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  deficient,  and  thus  enable  it  to  moderate  the  zeal  and 
abate  the  intrigue  of  civic  ambition— or  would  it  not  terminate, 
after  all,  in  making  the  great  towns  the  factious  centre  of  all 
political  movements,  round  which  the  unsuspecting  and  uninform¬ 
ed  peasantry  would  be  compelled  to  turn  in  helpless  submission  ? 

It  has  l)een  justly  observed,  that  it  is  the  disjx>siti()n  of  the 
multitude,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  to  be  inattentive  and  indif¬ 
ferent  as  to  political  matters,  and  in  the  rare  emergencies  which 
rouse  their  feelings,  to  be  vehement,  absurd,  and  uncontrollable 
by  reason.  Such  would  be  the  character  of  all  elections  purely 
popular :  no  regtdar  interest  in  political  concerns  would  be  dia< 
played  ;  the  course  of  the  elections  w’ould  either  exhibit,  in  or¬ 
dinary  times,  the  exclu.sive  predominance  of  corruption  over  de¬ 
pendence,  or,  in  moments  of  violence  and  alarm,  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  triumph  of  popular  phrenzy.  But  as  such  an  order  of 
tilings  would  be  hostile  to  the  influence  of  property,  that  influ¬ 
ence,  which,  although  silent,  is  ever  steady  in  its  operations, 
would  be  continually  at  work  to  derange  the  whole  system,  and 
could  not  but  obtain,  in  the  issue,  an  assured  triumph.  If  wealth 
sliould  not  prevail  in  the  struggle,  something  worse,  if  possible, 
would  take  its  place;  the  influence  of  some  demagogue,  the 
creature  of  popular  authority,  and  the  idol  of  ]X)pular  ambition, 
would  gain  absolute  sway,  and  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  strength  of  their  own  unmeasured  admiration.  In 
lliis  manner  the  imposing  structure  of  democracy  would  crumble 
to  piece.s,  and,  after  displacing  that  magniHcent  system,  in  the 
copious  and  iiiqmrtiol  varieties  of  which,  ^1  that  is  free,  or  noble, 
or  animating  in  its  spirit — all  that  exemplifies  and  imparts  the 
wholesome  energy,  without  the  destroying  power  of  the  popular 
will — all  that  gives  to  the  general  fabric  ot  the  constitution  the 
impulse  of  free  and  popular  election,  without  the  destructive 
ascenilancy  of  democratic  power — is  safely  preserved, — would  ei¬ 
ther  iierish,  before  the  instinctive  cupidity  of  the  multitude,  chain¬ 
ing  them  to  their  artful  benefactors, — or  would  vanish  before  the 
dominion  of  a  rabble,  madly  emulous  to  invest  the  idol  of  their 
own  handiwork  with  the  jxjwer  which  is  destined  to  anniliilate 
their  freedom. 
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•  The  present  agitators,  besides  annual  narliaments  and  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage,  contend  also  fur  election  by  ballot,  which  no  less  be¬ 
trays  their  profound  ignorance  of  human  nature.  Upon  what 
principle  is  a  candidate  to  sit  in  Parliament  to  be  preferred  by 
the  electors  ?  Uptm  the  ground,  say  the  refonners,  of  his  high 
talent  and  provetl  devotion  to  the  public  service ;  and  upon  that 
alone.  And  dues  any  one  expect  that  a  resolution  upon  matters 
so  debateable  as  the  character  and  attainments  of  a  public  man, 
is  to  be  formed  by  the  sagacity  of  the  elector,  without  com¬ 
munication  with  his  ntHglilxiurs?  that  his  sentiment  of  prefe¬ 
rence  is  to  be  solitary 'and  self-existent  in  his  own  bosom  ;  that 
the  act,  which,  of  all  acts  performed  by  him,  is  most  of  a 
social  nature,  is  to  be  done  by  the  exclusion  of  ail  social  in¬ 
fluence;  and  that  the  election  is  not  to  Ire  the  result  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  majority  melted  into  one 
consenting  mass  by  free  communication,  but  of  a  variety  of 
insulated  and  independent  resolves,  falling  without  concert  up¬ 
on  one  favoured  individual  ?  Are  the  reformers  aware  of  the 
whimsical  change,  which,  were  their  scheme  practicable,  it 
would  produce  upon  the  entire  character  of  elections,  by  break¬ 
ing  down  the  electoral  assembly  into  a  multitude  of  petty  sub¬ 
divisions  as  numerous  as  the  crowd  of  candidates,  and  by  en¬ 
abling,  not  as  at  present,  a  fair  majority  of  the  whole,  but  the 
largest  of  the  factions  to  place  the  object  of  its  choice  in  Parlia¬ 
ment?  Such  would  be  the  result,  if  all  copimunication  and  di¬ 
rect  influence  were  extinguished.  But  you  never  can  prevent  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  the  instructed  and  the  ignorant,  the  powerful 
and  the  dependent,  from  interchanging  their  sentiments  upon  a 
subject  so  interesting,  nor  can  you  prevent  the  natural  result  of 
such  a  communication.  You  must  first  abolish  the  distinctions 
which  create  confidence  and  esteem,  and  thus  revolutionize  so¬ 
ciety,  or  you  must  establish  such  a  system  of  prving  and  vex¬ 
atious  despotism  over  the  ordinary  habits  of  social  intercourse, 
as  never  was  realized  in  any  country,  and  such  as  would  be 
found  far  more  intolerable  than  the  worst  fruits  of  corruption 
itself.  It  would  l)e  necessary  that  the  state  should  pry  into  the 
actions,  w  atch  the  words,  stody  the-  very  gestures,  nay,  attempt 
to  chain  even  the  thoughts  of  those  for  whom  this  system  of 
freedom  is  intended.  And  if  this  marvellous  discovery  of 
election  by  ludlot  should  be  reduced  to  practice — a  discovery 
which  proposes  to  destroy  the  very  springs  of  honour,  in  order 
to  remove  the  evil  of  probable  temptation  to  abuse — still  the 
secret  which  the  elector  may  Iwlieve  he  has  securely  reposed  in 
the  ballot  l)ox,  is  too  interesting  not  to  lie  tracc<l ;  the  mystery 
w'ould  vield  to  ingenuitVy  seconded  by  zeal ;  indiscretion  would 
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betray,  and  malice  would  propagate  the  discovery ;  and  the 
unwary  elector  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  the  shame 
of  having  given,  in  imagined  obscurity,  a  vote  which  he  would 
not  have  trusted  to  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  of  being  detect¬ 
ed  in  the  ignominious  prostitution  of  a  privilege  entrusted  to 
him  for  the  general  good. 

The  notions  of  reform  which  have  become  prevalent,  are 
indeed  terrible.  They  go  to  the  dissolution  of  government,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  order,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  That  they  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  mass  of  the 
people,  is  the  cause  of  the  most  serious  alarm  ;  for  they  have  in 
this  manner  struck  root  in  that  soil  from  which  it  will  be  most 
difficult  to  expel  them  by  the  force  of  reason.  Annual  jmrlia- 
ments,  universal  suHrage,  and  election  by  ballot,  such  are  now 
tlie  objec'ts  of  that  popular  fermentation  which  we  all  witness 
with  dismay ;  and  with  these  principles  are  mingled  the  most 
vulgar  and  furious  passions,  a  profound  hatred  of  the  higher  or¬ 
ders,  and  an  immeasurcable  contempt  for  the  characters  and  pro- 
fes^.ions  of  all  public  men.  There  is  enough  in  our  present  con- 
'dition  to  appal  the  boldest,  and  to  make  every  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try  tremble  for  her  fate,  standing,  as  she  appears  to  do,  on  the 
very  brink  of  anarchy.  It  is  vain  to  conceal,  it  is  madness  to 
despise  the  dangers  which  surround  us.  The  miscreants  who, 
adding  hypocrisy  to  seduction,  have  inflamed  and  corrupted 
the  public  mind,  look  with  delight  upon  your  inaction,  and* fore¬ 
see  their  own  triumph  in  your  contempt.  Are  the  people  of 
England  to  be  surrendered  to  a  gang  of  audacious  incendiaries  ^ 
No ;  it  is  the  sacred,  the  imperative  duty  of  the  more  instruct¬ 
ed  classes  to  declare  their  sentiments — to  expost'  and  correct  the 
prevalent  delusions — to  announce  temperately,  but  firmly,  their 
reaeona  for  an  eternal  resistance  to  the  dtxtrines  of  radical  re¬ 
form.  The  real  opinions  of  the  country  upon  these  wild  and 
revolutionary  projects,  ought  to  be  distinctly  and  deliberately 
expressed,  and  the  people  convinced  of  their  errors,  and  warnetl 
of  their  late.  Does  any  one  believe  that  it  is  by  indifference 
and  contempt  that  an  awful  crisis  is  to  be  averted  ?  It  is  not  the 
higher  orders  who  can  alone  work  revolutions.  Loi>k  at  the 
French  revolution, — where  tlie  lower  orders  not  only  kindled 
the  flame,  but  seized  on  the  richest  prizes  in  the  confusion,  and 
learn  to  estimate  aright  the  energy  of  a  maddened  population. 
Hut  it  is  only  by  criminal  indulgence  that  they  can  attain  to 
this  wicketl  and  formidable  superiority.  Let  the  higher  and 
middling  classes  do  their  duty ;  let  them  solemnly  announce  that 
radical  reform  shall  never  be  obtained ;  and,  having  taken  a  high 
and  linn  attitude,  let  tliem  explain  to  the  deludt^  crowd,  that 
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the  object  of  their  ambition  could  never  he  secured,  but  with 
the  certainty  of  public  ruin,  and  that  their  betrayers  are  only 
seducing  them  into  a  career  of  infamy  and  blood,  in  which,  aU 
though  others  may  also  participate  the  distress,  they  themselves 
must  be  the  chief  and  the  unpitied  suderers.  It  is  by  manfully 
advancing  to  this  labour  that  the  Whigs  will  prove  themselves 
what  they  have  long  professed  to  be,  the  genuine  friends  of  a 
constitution  which  their  ancestors  so  gloriously  established. 

But  of  all  that  is  odious  and  disgusting  in  the  character  of 
the  present  times,  the  progress  of  infidelity  is  calculated  to  fill 
every  rational  bosom  with  the  deepest  horror.  By  what  awful 
fatality  is  it,  that  the  apostles  of  this  most  fearful  and  hide¬ 
ous  delusion  have  been  permitted  to  creep  from  their  hiding 
places,  to  alienate  a  great  and  once  pious  people  from  their  God  ? 
What  is  the  wicked  system  which  they  would  substitute  for  the 
meek  and  humble  fmth  of  our  fathers,  iit  which  all  the  sages  and 
heroes  who  have  illustrated  the  name  of  England  lived  and 
died  ?  We  cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  their  impious  absurdity  ! 
but  this  we  know,  that  wherever  their  system  has  been  recog¬ 
nized,  its  votaries  have  been  stained  with  profligacy,  cruelty, 
and  every  sort  of  vice,  while  the  country  has  been  transform^ 
into  a  den  of  wantonness,  rapine,  and  murder.  By  all  that  is 
dear  to  our  present  happiness,  or  sacred  in  our  future  hopes, 
let  us  arrest  this  frightful  profanation  !  The  venerable  temples 
which  perpetuate  the  piety  of  our  ancestors,  and  in  which  the 
humble  ^worship  of  some  of  the  bravest,  and  wisest,  and  best  of 
mankind,  has  been  offered  up,  already  tremble  with  the  threat- 
i-ned  ruin,  and  invoke  our  protection.  The  spirits  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs,  in  whose  blood  our  religion  was  established,  hover 
with  anxious  expectation  over  the  struggle  of  the  creed  for  which 
they  died,  with  the  daring  impiety  of  a  corrupted  age.  The 
benignant  genius  of  Christianity  itself,  which  has  shed  so  many 
mild  glories  over  this  favoured  land,  waits  the  momentous  issue 
Ixjfore  taking  its  reluctant  flight  from  the  earth.  For  it  is  but  too 
certain,  that  if  religion  shall  be  banished  from  this  island,  which 
has  so  long  been  disUnguished  for  the  virtue  and  the  piety  of  its 
children,  another  asylum,  from  which  its  light  may  be  made 
equally  to  circulate  through  the  world,  will  not  easily  be  found. 
In  the  controversy  which  now  agitates  the  public  mind,  the  friends 
of  Christianity  Ixaveto  siistmn,  not  the  virtue  and  the  dignity  of 
their  eountry  alone,  but  that  of  their  species. 

We  repeat,  that  the  country  stands,  at  the  present  moment, 
in  a  difficult  and  awful  situation.  The  lower  orders,  emerging 
from  their  former  habits  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  betray  an  im¬ 
patience  and  presumption  to  which  they  were  formerly  strangers, 
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and  echo  with  fidelity  tht;  sedition  and  blasphemy  which  has  been 
the  first  present  of  education  to  their  awakened  understandings. 
They  read  only  the  Icsnona  of  the  age  in  which  they  live — an  age 
which  has  lieen  fertile,  beyond  all  others,  in  daring  speculation, 
and  in  a  passionate  love  of  change,  and  which  has  taught,  by 
the  example  of  mighty  revolutions,  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur,  and  the  energy  of  popular  resistance.  They  recal  the 
discussions  which  occasioned  or  accompanied  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  which  form,  at  this  moment,  the  literature  .of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  press,  and  the  aliment  of  the  popular  mind — and  in 
these  they  are  told  of  tlieir  powers  and  of  their  wrongs,  of  the 
tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  royal,  priestly,  and  aristcwratic ;  and, 
turning  from  speculation  to  fact,  they  revert  with  admiration  to 
the  overthrow  of  thrones,  the  depression  of  rank,  the  destruction 
of  property,  the  might  of  the  people,  and  the  weakness  of  their 
masters.  'I'hey  love  to  dwell  upon  the  vigour  and  talent  which 
made  their  own  class,  when  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of 
monarchy,  the  terror  of  Europe.  They  are  taught  to  look  upon 
government  itself  as  a  phantom  created  to  overawe  and  ojjpress 
them — upon  the  constituted  authorities  as  the  engines  of  this 
vast  imposture — and  upon  the  ministers  of  religion  itself  as 
the  ghostly  satellites  of  tyrannic  power :  and  ad  classes,  which 
are  instrumental  in  any  w'ay  to  the  support  of  that  system  of 
rule  which  they  equally  hate  and  despise,  are  denounced  as 
their  enemies,  and  devoted  against  the  day  of  approaching  retri¬ 
bution. 

The  pressure  of  severe  distress  has  come  in  aid  of  the  schemes 
of  disiiftection  ;  the  moral  derangement  of  the  people  has  been  per¬ 
fected  by  their  phy^cal  privations  ;  and  an  impetus,  hitherto 
incontrol lable,  has  been  added  to  their  resentment  by  the  accidents 
which  have  befallen  the  economy  of  the  state.  This  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  lurking  partizans  of  rel>ellion, 
who  have  issued  in  vast  numbers  from  their  dens  to  exalt  the 
hostile  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  to  the  desperate  daring  of  re¬ 
volt.  Large  assemblies  have  been  collected  ;  harangues,  replete 
with  sedition,  blasphemy,  and  every  species  of  frenzy,  have  been 
delivered  ;  the  evil  thought  has  been  disseminated,  and  the 
bold  and  bad  purpose  confirmed  by  large  and  frequent  com¬ 
munications  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  concealed,  that  these  vast  and 
tumultuous  congregations,  by  their  very  nature  exclusive  of 
calm  and  temperate  discussion,  are  held  not  lo  embody  the  petiple’s 
reasons,  but  to  announce  their  strength.  The  most  sacred  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen,  that  of  meeting  for  the 
temperate  discussion  of  gnevances,  is  thus  pro.stituted  to  the 
overthrow  of  that  very  constitution  from  which  it  emanates. 
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and  which,  it  is  destined  to  protect.  The  base,  disloyal,  and 
impious  sentiments  which  the  press  incessantly  diffuses,  and  by 
which  it  has  of  late  years  disgraced  the  liberty  it  professes  to 
yindicate,  are  cherish^  for  those  great  occasions  of  display,  and 
the  vulgar  and  vehement  orator,  at  a  crowded  meeting,  pours 
the  poison  at  once  among  thousands,  who  drink  it  with  the 
deep  relish  produced  t  by  the  general  intoxication,  by  the  ani¬ 
mation,  the  plaudits,  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  scene.  Tlie 
entire  character  of  these  unwonted  exhibitions,  no  less  than  the 
nature  of  the  topics,  and  the  tenor  of  the  eloquence  displayed 
at  them,  the  embodying  of  the  people  in  their  allotted  sections, 
the  regularity  of  their  movements,  their  mimicry  of  martial  ar¬ 
ray,  the  music,  the  flags,  the  caps,  and  other  decorations  which, 
not  without  design,  rival  the  emlilems,  and  revive  the  memory  of 
revolution ;  the  inscriptions,  which  form  an  abridgment  of  its 
very  vocabulary,  and  the  ludicrous  presentations  and  solemnities 
which  evince  a  tletermination  to  tread  its  fearful  steps,  even  in 
its  mockeries — these,  and  other  circumstances,  point  with  omi¬ 
nous  precision  to  the  model  upon  which  the  eye  of  radical  re¬ 
form  is  stedfastly  fixed,  and  announce  the  fortune  to  which,  if 
its  mad  career  be  not  arrested,  it  has  dared  to  destine  the  country. 
The  demagogues  affect  to  demand  parliamentary  reform,  but  they 
betray  their  ignorance  or  insincerity,  by  the  twofold  error,  of 
demanding  it  as  the  remedy  of  grievances,  in  the  redress  of 
which  it  must  prove  wholly  inefficient,— and  of  urging  •uch  a 
change  as  would  amount  to  the  annihilation,  not  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which,  as  it  never  was  at  any  period  a  demo¬ 
cratic  assembly,  could  never,  of  course,  be  reformed,  but  may  be 
destroyed  by  republican  operations.  With  such  false  and  foolish 
pretensions,  however,  is  the  country  incessantly  agitated ;  the 
public  peace  menaced ;  the  civil  and  military  power  kept  in  a 
state  of  indecent  bustle ;  the  loyal  and  peaceable  inhabitants  in¬ 
sulted  and  alarmed  ;  industry  suspended  ;  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  lower  orders,  which  we  deeply  deplore,  incalculably  aggravated 
by  frequent  idleness,  by  vain  discussion,  by  habitual  exasperation. 

The  tide  of  disloyalty  and  irreligion  rolling  rapidly  onward,  has 
already  enclosed  a  vast  portion  of  the  labouring  population,  de¬ 
stroying  their  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  character, 
and  seducing  even  women  from  the  accustomed  modesty  and 
retirement  of  domestic  life,  to  the  corruption  of  political  ani¬ 
mosities,  and  the  degradation  of  an  infamous  publicity,  from 
which  the  very  meanest  of  them  would  once  have  shrunk  with 
horror.  Such  arc  the  first  fruits  of  radical  reform,  and  of  the 
mimicry  of  atrocious  revolutions.  Whether  the  arm  of  the  law 
may  be  strong  enough  to  put  down  this  hydra^  or  whether  we 
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must  submit  to  be  defended  by  temporaiy  despotism  from  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  we  know  not ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  ruled 
without  laws,  which,  God  avert,  we  shall  yet  have  a  preference 
among  our  masters,  we  shall  vote  for  a  tyranny  of  men  of  honour, 
ratlier  than  of  a  junto  of  vagabonds,  and  prefer  a  Castlcreagh 
to  a  Hunt,  as  a  dictator. 
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sent  time. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  com¬ 
prising  his  Posthumous  Writings,  &c.  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

Prince  Maximilian’s  Traveb  in  Brazil.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that 
this  splendid  work  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  both  in  Germany  and  England,  and 
will  appear  early  in  the  present  season,  accompanied  by  a  series  ot  characteristic  and 
highly  interesting  engravings. 

Williams’  Traveb  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  a  Series  of  I-etters 
descriptive  of  Manners,  Scenery,  and  the  Fine  Aits,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  with  Engravings, 
are  expected  in  the  early  part  o{  the  mtmth. 
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■  The  B«r.  H.  f.  Todd,  will  toon  pabliih  •  VindiaidaB 'of  oar  Anthodoed  Tano* 
btion  of  tfac  Bible,  opd  of  preadkf  En^iik  vernobi. 

.  An  Emoj  oh  tbe  Dtwgootic  Cborpcter  of  Sir  John  Fabtaff,  by  Maurke  Motgi^ 

£aq.  formerly  Under  Secretary  of  State,  ia  ie|Miiitiiig  in  8?o.  with  a  Biographical  and 

Critical  Preface.  -  ^ 

Dr.  O’Bcinte,  Biabop  of  Meath,  ia  printing  a  volume  of  Sermooa,  on  Practical 
Subjects.  ... 

A  Second  SerioB  of  Peter’s  Letters  to  Us  Kinsfolk,  m  diree  volumes,  is  prepar* 
ing  for  nghliation. 

Mr.  Malthus  will  soon  publuh,  in  octavo.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  eon« 
ddered  with  a  view  to  their  practl^  apUicadon. 

.  Profbaaor  Robison’s  System  of  Mkhankal  Philosophy,  with  Kotos  by  Dr* 
Brewster*  is  printing  in  4  octavo  vUam^  with  Plates. 

.  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence,  late  of  the  Cavalry,  has  in  the  Press,  a  dissertation  on  the 
fonn  and  paces  of  the  Horse.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Platca. 

An  F.ngUA  edition  of  Count  Orloff’S  Memoirs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kiyles  is  pre« 
paring  for  the  press. 

On  tlie  first  of  January  will  appear.  No.  I.  of  a  new  Literary  .Toumal,  entitled 
**  The  Retroqtective  Review  ;”  consisting  of  Criticisms  upon,  Analyns  of^  and  Ex¬ 
tracts  from,  curious,  useful,  and  valuable  books,  in  all  Languages,  which  have  been 
wblished  from  the  revival  of  Literature,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Edited  by  a  Society  of  Members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  To  be  continued 
quarterly. 

In  the  press.  The  Second  Volume  of  the  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah ;  an 
Inquiry  with  a  view  to  a  Satisfactory  determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ ;  including  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Rev.  Thoe.  Belsham’s  Calm  Inquiry,  and  other  Unitarian  works  on  the  same  Subject. 
By  John  Pye  South,  D.  D.  ^vinity  Tutor  in  the  Protestant  Dissenting  College, 
at  Hemerton.  This  will  include  the  investigation  which  the  author  has  best^ed  upon 
one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  human  mmd. 

Preraring  for  the  press,  in  one  volume,  ISmo.  6s.  **  A  concue  view  of  True  and 
False  Religi  on,”  on  a  new  and  Methodical  plan ;  with  a  list  of  the  best  books  on 
Experimental  Religion,  and  explanatory  remarks.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Scraggs,  A.M. 
Author  of  Instructive  Selections,  &c.  &c.  To  be  published  by  Subscription,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February,  1820. 

Mr.  Crawfo^’s  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  nearly  ready,  in  3  vola.  8vo. 
with  Engravings. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pegge  is  preparing  for  the  press ;  Fitzstephen’s  Description  of  Lon¬ 
don,  translated  from  the  LiUin  Original,  with  a  Commentary,  and  some  additional 
notes  and  variatioru ;  to  which  will  be  subjoined  a  correct  edition  of  the  originaL 
Mr.  Theophilus  Holdred,  will  soon  publish  in  quarto,  an  easy  and  expeditious  me¬ 
thod  of  solving  the  Roots  of  all  Equations.  By  a  correct  process,  and  in  a  manner 
hitherto  unattempted. 

Mr.  Leake  hu  an  octavo  volume  in  the  press,  <»  the  Topography  and  Antiquitka 
of  Atheiu.  With  Engravings. 

CoL  George  Landing,  is  printing,  in  two  imperial  quarto  volumes.  Historical, 
Military,  and  Picturesque  Observations  on  Portu^ ;  with  numerous  coloured  views, 
and  plans  of  all  the  sieges  and  battles  during  the  ^e  war. 

Aristophanes’  Entire  Works,  translated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell ;  with  numer¬ 
ous  illustrative  Notes ;  is  printing  in  three  volumes  octavo. 

Dr.  Haslam  has  in  the  press,  Sound  Mind,  or  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  and  Physiolo^  of  the  Human  Intellect. 

The  Author  of  Letteaa  on  Sacred  History ;  has  nearly  ready  a  similar  volume  of 
Letters  on  Profaite  History. 

Mr.  Oxley’s  Journal  of  an  Expedition  in  Terra  Australis,  with  a  Map  and  other 
Plates,  will  soon  appear  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  Robert  Sweet  is  preparing  for  the  press,  «  The  Botanical  Cultivator,”  a  ge¬ 
neral  work  on  the  cultivation  of  hot-house,  green.houae,  and  hardy  plants. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Bibliotheca  Heraldica.  By  Mr.  J.  Moule. 
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*  Hie  dhwt  tendcncjr  of  the  propoeed  publicstian,  will  be  to  illiutnte  the  IJteimry 
HUteiy  of  British  Heraldry,  from  the  eariiest  ported  to  the  present  time,  with  an  ex> 
jrianatory  Index,  alphabeti^y  arranged ;  and  a  concise  Catalogue  of  the  principal 
Poreign  Works  on  Heraldry  and  Genealogy.  ^ 

Sh^ly  will  be  published,  “  Herbarium  gramineum  Edinense or  a  oidlection  of 
dried  grasses,  found  growing  diiefly  in'  the  ridnity  of  Edinburgh.  By  James '  B. 
Scott,  F.L.S.  M.W.S.  and  Lecturer  on  Botany ;  and  Walter  Oudney,  M.D. ;  and 
M.  W.  S.  Edinburgh.  This  Fasticulus  will  contain  nearly  half  the  British  species 
of  grasses  ;  including  all  the  most  common  and  useAil,  and  some  the  most  rare. 
The  price  will  be  Two  Guineas  aird  a  Half. 

The  3d  No.  of  Herbarium  Edinenae,”  publishing  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  W. 
Jameson,  will  be  ready  about  the  dose  of  the  year.  As  it  has  been  suggested  to  the 
jhiblishers,  **  that  in  consequence  of  the  price  of  the  work,  if  continued  as  ftr  as  SdO 
species,  which  was  at  first  intended ;  its  completioa  at  100  species  arouU  be  mote  ge'- 
netally  approved it  will  therefore  close  when  100  {dants  are  published.  '  ■> 

An  Inquiry  into  Opinions,  Ancient  and  Modem,  concerning  Life  and  Orgrtbisatiai, 
By  Jdm'Bsiclayi  M.D.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  F.A.S.E.  &c.  Ac. 


